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Ts old English historians were a set of men of whom our 

countrymen have just reason to be proud: yet, not- 
withstanding their claims to the gratitude and attention of 
posterity, they have met with the most constant neglect; and, 
while nearly all the store-houses of literature receive a supply 
so ample as to produce a glut of many of the commodities, this 
article alone has been almost wholly overlooked. Not only have 
we to regret a want of translations of these early and interest- 
ing records, without the testimony of which all the researches 
of our modern annalists would have been vain, and all their 
eloquence, their taste, and their polished periods useless, but 
the neglect of the Latin originals themselves has long been, 
and still is, a subject of reproach to the literary character of 
our nation. The editions which we do possess of the monkish 
historians have been but rarely multiplied by the press,—never, 
indeed, in modern times; and they are in many instances 
conveyed to us in forms and types so repulsive, that all but 
the truly hungry student (no’common character in our days) 
have passed them by in search of fare more daintily tricked 
out to captivate the eye. Yet the Englishman who never has 
opened these venerable volumes can but meanly appreciate the 
efforts of his own ancestors, in keeping the lamp of learning 
fed, although in obscurity, and in periods too which greatly 
preceded the general revival of literature in Europe. they 
will teach him that, as early as the Norman conquest, al- 
though learning was confined within the walls of monasteries, 
it was not solely exercised there in abstruse metaphysical 
subtleties, abstract speculations, or disputatious school-divi- 
nity: but that, while historical facts were searched out with 


indefatigable zeal, they were clothed in a style of language 
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that evinced no incompetent knowlege of classical antiquity, 
and much occasional success in the imitation of its best models. 
Studies such as these were also the more meritorious in their 
professors, because their fame could be but little estimated 
by any of their cotemporaries except their brother-churchmen, 
and the endless labour of transcription was an effectual bar 
to any very rapid circulation of their works among foreign 
countries, 

This is not the place for entering into the causes of the 
improvement of learning which began gradually to manifest 
itself soon after the Norman conquest, but received such 
checks during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, from the 
constant civil wars which distracted our country, as almost to 
annihilate the vital spark. We fully agree, however, with some 
of our ablest modern historians, that the increase of monasteries 
for the first century and a half subsequent to the Conquest, much 
as those institutions might in after times have been perverted, 
had a most beneficial tendency to this improvement. Not only 
were they almost the sole repositories of antient learning, but 
they afforded means of instruction by no means contemptible; 
and, by employing the more studious youth in the work of 
constant transcription, from antient authors, they insensibly 
ameliorated his style, his taste, and his sentiments. Dr. Ro- 
bertson regarded the Crusades as no inconsiderable auxt 
liary, contrary to the opinion of.other authors, who deemed 
them more likely to excite a military than a literary ambi- 
tion im the people: but their effects could be visible only in 
times rather later than those of which we are speaking. In- 
ventions which facilitated writing were also an accessory cause 
of improvement in the period to which our observations 
relate. It has indeed been urged that the universal custom 
of composing in the Latin language, in which all our early 
annals except that very antient one the Saxon Chronicle are 
written, was an impediment to the general diffusion of knowle 
because it effectually excluded all those who were not scholars 
by education from participating in the lights which began 
to burst on society; and the objection is not without some 
force. Yet we must consider that this drawback was com- 
pensated by the advantages resulting from the use of a lan- 
guage already moulded for ages to all the purposes of 
composition, in preference to a tongue, whether Saxon, 
French, or English, that was comparatively barbarous, and 
deficient in those niceties of grammatical precision which ean 
alone confer perspicuity of style. Posterity should at least be 
grateful for the choice of these carly writers. dui 
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Such rare opportunities have ever occurred to us of speak 
ing on this subject, that we shall doubtless be excused for 
delaying the notice of the translation before us, while we give a 
brief account of the manner in which the original writings of 
some others of these fathers of our history, as well as of 
William of Malmesbury himself, have descended to the pre- 
sent day. 

Our first English annalist Beda, more generally known as 
“ the venerable Bede,” wrote in the first half of the eighth 
century. His history is professedly ecclesiastical, and. not 
civil: nor does any history purely civil occur until the close of 
the eleventh century, with the exception of that often-named 
but little consulted work, the “ Saxon Chronicle,” written in 
the language which the name denotes: but it is to this that all 
must have reference who inquire into the long and remote 
period of seven centuries, from the relinquishment of this 
island by the Romans to the time of Eadmer and William of 
Malmesbury, and to which they also and their cotemporaries 
had recourse. An autograph of this work is preserved in the 
library of Bene’t College, Cambridge. We should recollect, 
however, that it was simply a chronicle and not a history.— 
The first English press was set up in 1474: but no historian 
whatever was published from it until 1526; and the Saxon 
Chronicle, justly said to be one of the most valuable remains 
of antient language that any nation can boast, was not printed 
until 1644, when it appeared at the end of Wheeloc’s edition 
of Bede, with a Latin version. Bede himself was indebted to 
foreign countries for his earlier impressions. After the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, the English historians were 
a far more numerous body; and most of those now extant have 
been inserted in the following collections, arranged accord- 
ing to the dates at which they appeared in print for the first 
time: viz. Matthew of Westminster, edited by Parker the first 
Protestant bishop under Elizabeth, in 1570; and another 
edition in 1601. Matthew Paris, in part only, 1571: another 
edition, edited by Watts in 1640. ‘ Rerum Anglicarum 
Scriptores post Bedam precipui,” containing the first edition, 
and indeed the only one that we know, of William of Malmes- 
bury: also Hoveden, Ethelwred, and Ingulph Abbot of 
Croyland, published by the accomplished Sir Henry Savile, 
1596. Eadmer, an historical writer, rather senior to Wil- 
liam of M., and highly commended by him, was printed for 
the first time in 1623, and edited by Selden. Bede and the 
Saxon Chronicle have been already noticed: the latter was re- 
edited by Gibson. ScriptoresdecemHistorie Anglicane, London, 
1652, edited by Roger Twysden, with a preface by esi 
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avaluable collection. Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores veteres,” 
by Gale, Oxford, 1684, in two volumes, with a third intitléd 
the Scriptores quindecim, 1691, and containing the portion 
of William of Malmesbury not included in the collection of 
Sir Henry Savile, in which alone of all the above cited vo- 
lumes his civil histories find a place. 

It is not to be supposed that these collections contain all the 
antient writers of English history: many have doubtless pe- 
rished, and many are probably still lying in neglected and 
worm-eaten manuscript: but two circumstances are worth 
of observation with respect to the dates of the editions which 
we have noticed; 1st, that no one was published until long 
after the accession of Henry the Eighth; 2dly, that no one 


has been published since the accession of Queen Anne. A little 


attention to these two facts will shew us how detrimental to the 
cause of historical knowlege has been the national neglect which 
the English have shewn towards their own historians. With 
respect to the former, it has been observed by Mr. Gibbon, of 
whose attention to this subject we shall have occasion to speak 
presently, that “ this delay of a century in printing our early 
historians is the more to be lamented, as it is too probable 
that many authentic and valuable monuments of our history 
were lost in the dissolution of religious houses by Henry the 
Kighth. The Protestant and the patriot must applaud our 
deliverance; but the critic may deplore the rude havoc that 
was made in the libraries of churches and monasteries by the 
zeal, the avarice, and neglect of unworthy reformers.” In 
another place, he eloquently adds: ‘ The losses of his- 
tory are irretrievable: when the productions of fancy or 
science have been swept away, new poets may invent, and 
new philosophers may reason; but if the inscription of a 
single fact be once obliterated, it can never be restored by the 
united efforts of genius and industry.” 

From the indifference that has been manifested towards 
these writers since the commencement of the last century, we 
have experienced more inconvenience than absolute loss, but 
it has long been high time that this reproach should be obli- 
terated from our national escutcheon. Impelled by consi- 
derations of this nature, Mr. Pinkerton and Mr. Gibbon 
projected the publication of a grand national work *, to com- 
prize all the writers of early English history, carefully col- 


lated with the best manuscripts now in existence; and to 


commence with extracts from all those antient foreign au- 


thors, who have in any of their writings noticed the earlier 


* See Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, M. Rev. for June last, 
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ages of the British islands *. They justly stated, in their ad- 
dress, that the English had been more negligent than almost 
any other people in publishing their historians collectively, 
and in becoming forms. The labours of the Germans in this 
department have long since adorned the library and facilitated 
the researches of the student; and the magnificent collection 
of Muratori, comprizing all writers of Italian history from the 
year 500 to 1500, instead of setting competition at defiance, 
was better calculated to rouse the emulation of a wealthy and 
highly cultivated empire. Other nations also have long since 
surpassed us in this particular, although not in an equal de- 
gree. ‘The death of Mr. Gibbon, however, arrested the arm of his 
associate in the projected labour, and the scheme was altogether 
abandoned. Mr. P. appears to have imagined that the pro- 
tracted contest, in which this country was engaged, so far oc- 
cupied the minds of the present generation as to promise but a 
bad reception for a work of such magnitude; an argument 
which has surely been most amply confuted by experience. It 
must somewhat surprize this gentleman that now even the Irish, 
a people whose antient history Mr.Gibbon rather depreciated, 
have taken the lead of us in the publication of their national 
historians. The first volume, under the patronage of the late 
Marquis of Buckingham, was printed at Buckingham, in 
quarto, in 1814, under the title of “ Rerum Hibernicarium 
Scriptores veteres.”’ Hitherto, those records have been sealed 
books to all except the few who understood the antient and 
nearly barbarous language of that country: but they now 
appear translated into the Latin, which has been chosen for 
its universality, by Dr. Charles O’Conor. It is not our busi- 
ness here to enter into the justice of the translator’s reasons 
for preferring a dead language, in which, although he is a 
laborious scholar, he has not always preserved that purity of 
style which we could have. wished: but his work must be 
deemed a highly valuable addition to the historical records of 
the British empire. 








* A compilation of some extracts such as these was published 
in one-volume quarto by Baron Maseres in 1807, under the title of 
** Select Monuments of English History,” taken from the “Historie 
Normannorum Scriptores antiqui” of Duchesne, 1619, printed at 
Paris. The editor expresses it to be a collection of tracts relative 
to the conquest of England in 1066, and to the state of this count 
for some years previous and subsequent to that event. ‘I'he history 
of William 1. from Ordericus Vitalis forms one of the most useful 
and interesting portions of the whole. The notices of our island 
from classical antiquity, to which Mr. Pinkerton referred, would of 
course lie in a very small compass. 
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Next toa complete collection of our historians in the original 
language, worthy of the wealth and literary enterprize of their 
descendants, we are undoubtedly most anxious to see trans- 
lations of them, executed by authors of competent ability; and 
we therefore hail with pleasure the present translation of one 
who deserves, by his antiquity and his merit as an author, to 
be placed in the very first ranks. A translation of the Saxon 
Chronicle, or Chronicles, from their originallanguage, is indeed 
a very great desideratum; and when we recollect how ably the 
chair of the Anglo-Saxon professor has lately been filled in 
the University of Oxford, and that it is now occupied by a 
gentleman of indefatigable industry of research, we trust that 
we do not entertain a wish unlikely to be accomplished, when 
we hope to receive from his hands, or the hands of some of those 
who have profited by his example and instructions, an English 
version of the first written records of our civil history. After 
William of Malmesbury, we would require Hoveden, and 
Matthew Paris; of the latter of whom we shall have occasion 
again to speak. - 

From what has already transpired in these pages, many of 
our readers, though not absolutely ignorant of the existence of 
the historian now before us, may, coupling his name with that 
of his residence, imagine him to be a personage of similar 
notoriety with John O‘Groat; and we will therefore relate to 
them in a few words the little that can be collected respect- 
ing him. William of Malmesbury, called also occasionally 
William Somerset, from the circumstance of his having been 
born in that county, flourished during the first half of the 
twelfth century. ‘The date of his birth is very uncertain: but 
that it was by many years subsequent to the Norman conquest, 
in the preceding century, may be collected from some circum- 
stances which he has accidentally mentioned relative to himself. 
He was descended, he states, from Saxon and Norman parents, 
the latter of whom probably came over with William I. ‘The 
generally presumed time of his death is 1143; and, as we have 
no reason for supposing that he lived to any very advanced 
age, we may conclude him to have been born in the latter 
part of the reign of William II. Mr. Sharpe, the author of 
the translation before us, deems it probable that he was born 
as late as the year 1095: but this would reduce the term of 
his life to forty-eight years, unless we extend the assigned date 
of his death, for which there seems some ground. As the last 
of, his histories was not completed till the year 1142, and it is 
known that he made several corrections in this and other works 
subsequently to their appearance in the world, (which has 


been proved by the variations in manuscripts,) he mays ; _ 
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think, be fairly presumed to have exceeded thé year 1143 by 
some few additional years at least. With regard to his life, it 
is probable that, if information respecting it could be procured, 
its uniformity and comparative obscurity, like that of many 
other scholars of all ages, would afford but little amusement or 
edification. It appears that, as a boy, he was placed and in- 
structed in the monastery from which he afterward received his 
name: that a fondness for study developed itself very early 
in his youthful mind, and increased with his years; and that 
his progress in Latin literature, both of the purest and of suc- 
ceeding ages, must have been rapid, and his knowlege of them 
very extensive, since we observe in his pages the constant 
adaptation of phrases and expressions from classical authors. 
Whether he had any knowlege of the Greek language is not 
socertain. ‘To the study of logic, he himself informs us that he 
early felt a disinclination; with medicine, he says, he took more 
pains; and he had so great a veneration for ethics, that he 
scrupulously examined the several branches of that science. 
History, however, was his favourite study; and in the pursuit 
of it he was earnest and indefatigable, as will be seen from his 
own account of the strength of this propensity, detailed with 
his usual simplicity. 


‘ When, at my own expense, I had procured some historians of 
foreign nations, I proceeded, during my domestic leisure, to in- 
quire if any thing concerning our own country could be found, 
worthy of handing down to posterity. Hence it arose, that, not 
content with the writings of ancient times, I began, myself, to 
compose ; not indeed, to display my learning, which is compara- 
tively nothing, but to bring to light events lying concealed in the 
confused mass of antiquity. In consequence, rejecting vague 
opinions, I have studiously sought for chronicles far and near, 
though I confess I have scarcely profited any thing by this in- 
dustry. For perusing them all, I still remained poor in inform- 
ation ; though I ceased not my researches as long as I could find 
any thing to read. However, what I have clearly ascertained 
concerning the four kingdoms, I have inserted in my first book, in 
which I hope truth will find no cause to blush, though perhaps a 
degree of doubt may sometimes arise. I shall now trace the mo- 
narchy of the West-Saxon kingdom, through the line of successive 
princes, down to the coming of the Normans: which if any person 
will condescend to regard with complacency, let him in brotherly 
love observe the following rule: “ If before, he knew only these 
things, let him not be disgusted because I have inserted them ; if 
he shall know more, let him not be angry that I have not spoken 
of them ;” but rather let him communicate his knowledge to me, 
while I yet live, that, at least, those events may appear in the 
margin of my history, which do not occur in the text.’ 
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He executed the designs, announced in this extract, with 
industry, and with a degree of ability very surprizing for the 
times in which he wrote. His first work is a general History 
of England, divided into five books, commencing with the ar- 
rival of the Saxons, A.D. 449, and concluding with the twenty- 
sixth year of Henry I. A.D. 1126. It was intitled, “ History 
of the Kings of England,” and a clear but brief prospectus of 
it is drawn up by the author in a preface to the first division of 
it; short introductions being also added to the several books. 
‘Fhe second work, commencing at the period at which the 
former concluded, and called by its writer his ** Modern His- 
tory,” is carried down to the escape of the Empress Maud 
from Oxford during the civil wars with Stephen for the suc- 
cession, A.D, 1143. These performances are composed, as all 
others of character were in those days, in the-Latin language ; 
and a translation of them,—the first, we believe, that ever has 
appeared,—forms the contents of the handsome volume now 
before us. They were first published in the original by the 
justly celebrated Sir Henry Savile, in the collection with other 
histories written in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries men- 
tioned above, and intitled ‘* Scriptores post Bedam,” London, 
1596; as also subsequently at Frankfort, 1601; both of which 
editions are incorrect, but, such as they are, constituted a very 
desirable accession to the English library. He wrote also a 
church-history in four books, including an account of many of 
the churches, lives of abbots, &e. and soine expositions of 
Scripture ; preserved in the collection intitled “ Rerum Angli- 
carum Scriptores,” by Gale, Oxford, 1684. 

This is all that we can learn of this meritorious scholar; to 
whom the readers, as well as all subsequent writers, of English 
history are deeply indebted. He passed his studious life as a 
monk of Malmesbury and librarian of that monastery, in 
which he had laboured in the Scriptorium from his earliest 
years. Leland says that he was precentor at the time of his 
death, and had refused the dignity of abbot, which had been 
offered to him. 

It seems requisite to add a few observations on his character 
as an historian, and on his style as a writer in the Latin 
language, before we enter on the merits of the translation. 

As an historian, Malmesbury is distinguished by inquisitive 
eagerness for knowlege, not less than for patient and laborious 
investigation of the facts which he acquires. Disgusted with 
the dry chronological detail of events without comment or re- 
flection, and of actions without inquiry into the motives which 


produced them, such as he found in the Saxon Chronicles. to 
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which he was compelled to have recourse, he adopted the 
more diffuse and popular modes of historical narration. He 
has been accused of credulity; and the marvellous tales, in 
which he indulges, savour of such a blemish: but on this score 
it may be observed, that he does not always profess his 
personal belief in the more improbable stories which he re 
cords, leaving them to the adoption or rejection of his readers. 
It was clearly esteemed by him no inconsiderable object to 
amuse and detain them with variety of entertainment, as well 
as to infirm them in the transactions of the times which he 
described; and it is difficult now to say how far he sacrificed 
his own better judgment to their faulty taste, or how far his 
own judgment is impeachable by the occasional introduction 
of incredible tales. The present translator has well remarked 
that such legends as these are always completely separable 
from the main narrative; and if this be the case, as we believe 
it to be, such an arrangement must not be considered by any 
means as fortuitous, but would indicate some policy in the 
writer, who increased his chance of proving permanently 
useful by a happy coincidence with the taste of the majority 
of his readers. After all, it must be confessed that the age in 
which Malmesbury flourished, and his profession as a monk, 
combined with the inquisitive turn of his mind, — a disposition 
which has frequently a tendency towards easiness of belief; — 
must render him in some measure subject to the imputation of 
credulity, if compared with writers of a modern date, and of a 
Feligion Jittle addicted to the reception of the miracles of saints 
and relics: but common justice demands that he should be 
judged according to the circumstances of the period in which 
he lived. 

With regard ‘to the style of our earlier historians, it has 
been said that Malmesbury imitated Livy, while Matthew 
Paris followed ‘Tacitus: but the latter we conceive to be a 
more just observation than the former. Of imitation, there 
must necessarily be two sorts; 1st, that which is recognized by 
similarity of plan, turn of thought, arrangement, and method 
of execution ; and, 2dly, imitation of language, easily observ- 
able in the usage of words and construction of sentences. If 
William of Malmesbury imitated Livy, he copied him rather 
as an historian than as a writer; although in this respect he 
probably bears a greater resemblance to Herodotus (fortui- 
tously, no doubt,) than to the Roman annalist. The fact is 
that, in his Latin style, the monk betrays some pride in his 
extensive classical attainments, and not without good reason; 
the range of his-reading being as wide as his memory was 
retentive; and, influenced probably in some measure by this 
, feeling, 
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feeling, but still more by a wish to render his latinity pure by 
forming his sentences in the exact moulds of antiquity, he 
adapts the words, the combinations, and the constructions of 
various antient writers with wonderful facility to his own im- 
mediate purposes. We cannot, therefore, say that a person 
copied the latinity of Livy, who recalls to us Sallust and 
Horace, Cicero and Lucretius, and other authors poetical as 
well as prosaic. 

The present translator’s English style is more difficult to 
define than that of his original ; since it presents a mixture of 
the formal and quaint language of the earliest English writers 
With the construction of sentences, and the involution of their 
parts, that are incident to the Latin tongue. This character 
has not been adopted without intention or design; nor has it 
arisen solely from closeness of translation, and the system of 
rendering sentence by sentence; for the translator himself, 
while he tacitly confesses the peculiarity, supports the pro- 
priety of the style which he has assumed, and the formation 
of which has evidently not been a work free from labour. ‘In 
giving,’ says he, ‘an English version of this learned and 
entertaining monk, such a style has been adopted as, after 
mature deliberation, appeared to be best calculated to convey 
the author’s meaning; and most suitable to make Malmesbury 
in an English dress tell his own tale in his own manner.’ 
One point proposed the translator has undoubtedly attained. 
The author’s meaning is conveyed closely, and, as far as we 
have compared the translation with the original, with very 
commendable fidelity indeed: but we confess that we are not 
so well satisfied on the second point. The style of Malmes- 
bury in Latin is far from deficient in ease and fluency ; while 
in his English dialect, formed on the model of the other, but 
unlike it in its effects from the different genius of the language, 
he is quaint and cramped. Can he, then, be said to ‘tell his 
own tale in his own manner’? The style which the translator 
has adopted, however antiquated, is of a later date by some 
ages than the twelfth century, (what our native style then was 
it would be difficult indeed to say,) and savours of the diction 
of the early English chroniclers ; and consequently nothing in 
it marks any very characteristic propriety, as: applied in the 
present case. One circumstance, however, and not of weak 
import, must in justice be added in its favour; we mean a very 
extraordinary air of simplicity which it throws on the whole 
narration. ‘That Malmesbury’s own character partook of this 
amiable quality, even to a fault, his writings abundantly 
testify ; and, whether legitimately created or not, it is very 
strongly reflected on the whole face of his work as given = 
the 
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the English language. In some instances, we might add, 
produced occasionally by warmer feelings, or by some. other 
cause, the translator has suffered the mask to slip a little on 
one side, apparently forgetting the older diction which he had 
assumed ; and though this incorrectness of the chronology of 
his language is certainly not frequent, it will be found to occur 
more often as he advances nearer to the completion of his 
task, as if his original intention began (we might say) to escape 
him. 

It is not our present purpose to compare Malmesbury, as to 
the facts detailed by him, with Bede who preceded him, or 
with Eadmer, Ingulph, Ordericus Vitalis, and others who were 
nearly his cotemporaries. How far our modern historians, 
especially Hume, have drawn from him, may easily be traced 
by the references annexed to their works; it is the part only 
of inferior writers to conceal their debts, and omit their ac- 
knowlegements: but it is creditable to the industry of the 
historian whom we have named that, though he allows no 
niggardly praise to Malmesbury, yet, not contented with his 
testimony, he has perpetually examined the sources from 
which even the old monk drew. 

In now placing before our. readers some passages from 
Mr. Sharpe’s translation, it may be thought that we consult 
the entertainment only of those who are fond of wild tales of 
the imagination: but the fact is that insulated quotations from 
historical narratives are necessarily uninteresting; and the 
strange superstitious beliefs of our ancestors, eight or ten cen- 
turies ago, cannot well be more faithfully delineated than by 
extracts such as the following: they truly form of themselves a 
feature in history by no means deserving to be overlooked. 

A curious mode of defending a city from hostile attack, and 
some additional insight into the manners of the age (g12), will 
be found in the annexed passage : 

‘Charles, the son-in-law of Edward, (the elder, ) constrained thereto 
by Rollo through a succession of calamities, conceded to him that 


part of Gaul which at present is called Normandy. It would be. 


tedious to relate, for how many years, and with what audacity, the 
Normans disquieted every place from the British ocean, as I have 
said, to the Tuscan sea. First Hasting, and then Rollo; who, 
born of noble lineage among the Norwegians, though obsolete 
from its extreme antiquity, was banished by the king's command 
from his own country, and brought over with him multitudes, who 
were in danger either from debt or consciousness of guilt, and 
whom he had allured by great expectations of advantage. Betak- 
ing himself therefore to piracy, after his cruelty had ranged on 
every side at pleasure, he experienced a check at Chartres. For 
the townspeople, relying neither on arms nor fortifications, piously 
implored 
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implored the assistance of the blessed virgin Mary. The shift-too 
of the Virgin which Charles the Bald had brought with other re- 
liques from Constantinople, they displayed to the winds on the 
ramparts thronged by the garrison, after the fashion of a banner, 
The enemy on seeing it began to laugh, and to direct their arrows 
at it through the air. This however was not done with impunity ; 
for presently their eyes becoming dim, they could neither retreat 
nor advance. The townsmen with joy perceiving this, indulged 
themselves in a plentiful slaughter of them as far as fortune per- 
mitted. Rollo Rae whom God reserved for the true faith, 
escaped, and soon after gained Rouen and the neighbouring cities, 
by force of arms, in the year of our Lord 876, and one year before 
the death of Charles the Bald, whose grandson Lewis, as is before 
mentioned, vanquished the Normans, but did not expel them: but 
Charles, the brother of that Lewis, grandson of Charles the Bald 
by his son Lewis, as I have said above, repeatedly experiencing 
from unsuccessful conflicts, that Fortune gave him nothing which 
she took from others, resolved, after consulting his nobility, that it 
was advisable to make a show of royal munificence, when he was 
unable to repel injury ; and, in a friendly manner, sent for Rollo. 
He was at this time far advanced in years, and consequently easily 
inclined to pacific measures. It was therefore determined by 
treaty, that he should be baptised and hold that country of the 
king as his lord. The inbred and untameable ferocity of the man 
may well be imagined, for, on receiving this gift, as the bye- 
standers suggested to him that he ought to kiss the foot of his 
benefactor, disdaining to kneel down, he seized the king’s foot 
and dragged it to his mouth as he stood erect. The king falling 
on his back, the Normans began to laugh, and the Franks to re- 

bate the transaction; but Rollo apologized for his shameful 
conduct, by saying that it was the custom of his country. Thus 
the affair being settled, Rollo returned to Rouen, and there died.’ 


The dreams of Olympias relative to her son Alexander, 
or of Hecuba ‘face pregnans” respecting Paris, meet with a 
very worthy companion in some circumstances reported to 
precede the birth of the Saxon king Athelstan. We will 

ive the vision in the original language: “ Hluic (viz. ovi- 
Eonis filie) per visum monstratur prodigium, lunam de ventre suo 
splendere, et hoc lumine totam Angliam illustrari: quod cum mane 
detulisset ad sodales ludo, ab illis non joculariter exceptum, con- 
estim villice auribus, que Regis filios nutrire solebat, insonuit.” 
Lib. ii. c. 6. —It is scarcely necessary to add that the prediction 
was verified in its obvious interpretation: but still, we think, 
the fates were very reprehensible for using such extraordinary 
types in their developement of mundane affairs. Of all ages 
in the world, however, no one period seems to have teemed 
with so many miracles, and every species of super-human 
agency, as that of Edward the Confessor, immediately preced- 


ing the Norman conquest; and the thousand-and-one prodigies, 
; detailed 
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detailed by Lucan as preparing mankind for strange events 
after the passage of the Rubicon by Cesar, sink far below 
them in fertility of invention. The long story of the witch of 
Berkeley is, we believe, partially known: but at all events it is 
much too diffuse for our pages. In defence of its authenticity, 
the Monk observes; ‘ No person will deem this incredible who 
has read St. Gregory’s dialogues, who tells in his fourth book 
of a wicked man who had been buried in a church, and was 
cast out of doors again by devils.’ As we have never read 
these dialogues, our incredulity is venial: but we fear that 
this is one of the instances in which the orthodoxy of the 
Monk and his deference to such sacred authority as that of 
St. Gregory have ‘ cast out of doors his better judgment? 
The habit of story-telling is very contagious; and the author 
accordingly no svoner indulges in such a licence, than he 
proceeds to disburthen himself of all other legends that his 
memory can supply: but such episodes as these do not affect 
the main history. ‘The following are excellent specimens : 


‘ At that time the body of Pallas, the son of Evander, of whom 
Virgil speaks, was found entiré at Rome, to the great astonish- 
ment of all, for having escaped corruption so many ages. Such, 
however, is the nature of bodies embalmed, that when the flesh 
decays, the skin preserves the nerves, and the nerves the bones. 
The gash which Turnus had made in the middle of his breast 
measured four feet and an half. His epitaph was found to this 
effect, 

Pallas, Evander’s son, lies buried here 
In order due, transfix’d by Turnus’ spear. 


Which epitaph I should not think made at the time, though Car- 
mentis the mother of Evander is reported to have discovered the 
Roman letters, but that it was composed by Ennius, or some other 
ancient poet. There was a burning lamp at his head, constructed 
by magical art; so that no violent blast, no dripping of water, 
could extinguish it. While many were lost in admiration at this, 
one person, as there are always some people expert in mischief, 
made an aperture beneath the flame with an iron style, which in- 
troducing the air, the light vanished. The body, when set up 
against the wall, surpassed it in height, but some days afterwards, 
being drenched with the drip of the eves, it acknowledged the cor- 
ruption common to mortals; the skin and the nerves dissolving.’ 


A recapitulation of royal saints occurs at the close of the 
Saxon line; among whom a certain St. Edmund, a king of the 
East Angles, occupies a most prominent situation, and not 
without reason if his posthumous performances are to be 
credited. | 

‘ Here, then, reigned Edmund; a man devoted to God, enno- 


bled by his descent from ancient kings, and though he presided 
over 
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over the province in peace for several years, yet never through 
the effeminacy of the times did he relax his virtue. Hinguar and 
Hubba, two leaders of the Danes, came over to depopulate the 
rovinces of the Northumbrians and East Angles. The former of 
th seized the unresisting king, who had cast away his arms and 
was lying on the ground in prayer, and, after the infliction of tor- 
tures, beheaded him. On the death of this saintly man, the purity 
of his past life was evidenced by unheard-of miracles. The Danes 
had cast away the head, when severed from the body by the cruelty 
of the executioners, and it had been hidden in a thicket. While 
his subjects, who had tracked the footsteps of the enemy as they 
departed, were seeking it, intending to solemnize with due honour 
the funeral rites of their king, they were struck with the pleasing 
intervention of God: for the lifeless head uttered a voice, invitin 
all who were in search of it to approach. A wolf, a beast accus- 
tomed to prey upon dead carcases, was holding it in its paws, and 
guarding it untouched; which animal also, after the manner of a 
tame creature, gently followed the bearers to the tomb, and 
neither did nor received any injury. The sacred body was then, 
for a time, committed to the earth; turf was placed over it, and a 
wooden chapel, of trifling cost, erected. The negligent natives, 
however, were soon made sensible of the virtue of the martyr, 
which excited their listless minds to reverence him, by the -mi- 
racles which he performed. And though perhaps the first proof 
of his power may appear weak and trivial, yet nevertheless I 
shall subjoin it. He bound, with invisible bands, some thieves 
who had endeavoured to break into the church by night: this 
was done in the very attempt; a pleasant spectacle enough, to 
see the plunder hold fast the thief so that he could neither desist 
from the enterprise, nor complete the design. In consequence, 
Theodred Bishop of London, who lies at St. Paul’s, removed the 
lasting disgrace of so mean a structure, by building a nobler edi- 
fice over those sacred limbs, which evidenced the glory of his 
unspotted soul, by surprising soundness, and a kind of milky 
whiteness. The head, which was formerly divided from the neck, 
is again united to the rest of the body, shewing only the sign of 
martyrdom by a purple seam. One circumstance indeed sur- 
passes human miracles, which is, that the hair and nails of the 
dead man continue to grow: these, Oswen, an holy woman, used 
yearly to clip and cut, that they might be objects of veneration to 
pesterity. Truly this was an holy temerity, for a woman to con- 
template and handle limbs superior to the whole of this world.’ 


We cannot transgress our limits for the miracles performed 
by the Confessor in person; such as his cure of the King’s 
evil and blindness by the touch, with many similar exploits. 
In one instance, we confess, we do not see by what mode of 
reasoning the author draws his inference: when, speaking of 
a married female hitherto barren, who had been cured of @ 
scrofulous complaint in her neck by the monarch, he adds, 
‘and within a year becoming the mother of twins, she in- 
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creased the admiration of Edward’s holiness,’ p. 284. — One 
extract more, and we have done; and it relates to so singular 
a phenomenon in natural history, that we well may be ex- 
cused for its insertion: the rather, indeed, as the story which 
causes the reflection was related to Malmesbury by a person 
‘ of the utmost veracity.’ 


‘ I deem this the less wonderful, because it is well known, in 
Asia, that if a leopard bite any person, a party of mice approach 
directly, to discharge their urine on the wounded man; bey that 
a filthy deluge of their water attends his death; but if, by the 
care of servants, driving them off, the destruction can be avoided 
during nine days; then medical assistance, if called in, may be 
of service. My informant had seen a person wounded after this 
manner, who despairing of safety on shore, proceeded to sea, and 
lay at anchor; when immediately more than a thousand mice 
swam out, wonderful to relate, in the rinds of pomegranates, the 
insides of which they had eaten; but they were drowned through 
the loud din of the sailors. ‘ For the Creator of all things has 
left nothing he has made destitute of sagacity; nor any pest with- 
out its remedy.” ’ 


Our readers have now had the opportunity of forming 
for themselves an opinion on the style of the translation. 
As the original is not very common, and we have already 
made some observations on it, one quotation from it seems 
likely to be no improper supplement to this article: but it shall 
be altogether of a different character from those which we 
have hitherto adduced: viz. the account of. the battle of 
Hastings, with a brief view of the conduct of the leaders of 
the respective armies, Harold and William the First, on 


that memorable occasion. 


‘“* Ita utrinque animosi duces disponunt acies, patrio quisque ritu: 
Angli, ut accepimus, totam noctem insomnem cantibus potibusque du- 
centes, mané incunctanter in hostem procedunt: pedites omnes cum 
bipennibus, consertd ante se scutorum testudine, impenetrabilem cu- 
neum faciunt : quod profecto illis ed die saluti fuisset, nist Normannt, 
simulata fuga, more suo consertos manipulos laxassent. Rex * ipse 
pedes juxta vexillum stabat cum fratribus, ut, in commune periculo 
equato, nemo de fugd cogitaret. _Vesillum illud post wictoriam 
Papte misit Willielmus, quod erat in hominis’ pugnantis Jigura, auro 
et lapidibus, arte sumptuosd contextum. 

“* Contra, Normanni tota nocte confessions peccatorum vacantes, 
mane Dominico corpore communicdrunt. Pedites cumarcubus et sagittis 
primam frontem muniunt, equites retro divisis alis consistunt. Comes + 





———— ee eee 


* Harold. 
+ William. He is generally distinguished by this title, an- 
swering to our Zarl or Count, previously to the Conquest, and not by 
the appellation of Duke, by wh 
described him. 


ich modern historians have uniformly 
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wultu serenus (severus), et clara (dura) voce, sue parti utpote justiori 
Deum affuturum pronuncians * arma poposcit : moxque ministrorum tus 
multu loricam inversam indutus, casum risucorreait ; vertetur, inguiensy 
Sfortitudo ducatiis met in regnum. Tunc cantilené Rollandi inchoatd, 
ut martium virt exemplum pugnaturos accenderet ; inclamatoque Dei 
auxilio, prelium utringue consertum, bellatumque acriter, neutris in 
multam diet horam cedentibus. Quo comperto, Willielmus innuit 
suis, ut, ficta fuga, campo se substraherent. Hoc commento, Anglo- 
rum cuneus solutus, quasi palantes hostes a tergo cesurus, exitium sibi 
maturavit. Normanni enim conversis ordinibus reversi dispersos 
adoriuntur, et in fugam cogunt. Ita ingenio circumventi pulchram 
mortem pe patria ultione meruere: nec tamen ultioni sue defuere, 
guin crebré consistentes, de insequentibus insignes cladis acervos face- 
yent. Nam occupato cumulo (gu. tumulo?) Normannos calore 
succensos, acriter ad superiora nitentes in vallum dejiciunt, levique . 
negotio in subjectos tela torquentes, lapides rotantes, omnes ad unum 
fundunt. Item fossatum quoddam preruptum compendiario et noto 
svbi_transttu evadentes, tot tbc inimicorum conculcavere, ut cadave- 
rum cumulo planitiem campt equarent. Valuit hec vicissitudo, modo 
illis, modo istis vincentibus, quantum, Haroldi vita moram fecit. At 
ubi jactu sagitte violato eeive procubuit +, fuga Anglorum perennis 
in noctem fuit. Emicuit ibi virtus amborum ducum. 

“¢ Haroldus non contentus munere imperatorio, ut hortaretur alios, 
militis offictum seduld exsequebatur. Scepe hostem cominus venientem 
ferire, ut nullus impuné accederet, quin statim uno ictu eques et 
eguus prociderent. Quapropter, ut dizi, eminus letali arundine 
ictus mortem implevit. Jacentis femur unus militum gladio proscidit, 
unde a Willielmo ignominie notatus, quod rem ignavam et puden- 
dam fecisset, militia pulsus est. 

«¢ Jtem Willielmus suos clamore, et presentid hortari, ipse primus 
procurrere, confertos hostes invadere. Ideo dum ubique seevit, ubi- 
que infrendet, tres equos electisstmos, sub se confossos, eo die amisit. 
Perstitit tamen magnanimi ducis et corpus et animus, quamvis familtare 
susurro a custodibus corporis revocaretur ; perstitit, inquam, donee 
victoriam plenam superveniens nox infunderet. Et procul dubio di- 
vina tllum manus protexil, ut nihil sanguinis ex ejus corpore hostis 
hauriret, quamvis illum tot jaculis impeteret. 

“ Jila dies fuit fatalis Anglis, funestum excidium dulcis patria, 
pro noverum dominorum commutatione,” &c. Lib. 3. ft ai 





* Henry of Huntingdon, in his annals, puts a long speech 
into the mouth of William, before the action: probably more with 
a view of imitating classical history, than from having ascertained 
that any oration was delivered. 

+ According to Huntingdon, the arrow went through the 
eye into the head. > 

t Vide “‘ Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores post Bedam precipus,” 
p- 56,57. Roger Hoveden passes over the battle of Hastings with 

reat rapidity, and more like a chronicler than an historian: but 


e agrees with Malmesbury in recounting some partial ene of 
e 
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This extract has not been chosen from any peculiar ex- 
cellence compared with other parts of the work: but it 
affords a very fair specimen of the writer’s style; which will, 
we imagine, be allowed by all scholars not only to be perspi- 
cuous, Sat to contain fewer traces of barbarous Latin, or in- 
deed of a semi-barbarous era, than might fairly be expected 
in the author’s age and country. It does not in fact exhibit 
many constructions to which even the fastidious critic of the 
present day could make iust exceptions. — The author’s de= 
scription of the personal appearance of William, concise as it 
is, places the man exactly before our eyes, and is drawn, we 
doubt not, with much fidelity. 


“Juste fuit stature, immense corpulentia, facie fera, fronte capiilis 
nudd, roboris ingentis in lacertis, ut magno spe spectaculo fuerit, 
quod nemo ejus arcum tenderet, quem ipse admisso eguo, pedibus 
nervo extento, sinuaret: magne dignitatis, sedens et stans, guan- 
guam obesitas ventris nimis protensa regium corpus deformaret.’ 

P.63. Script. post Bedam. 

‘ He was of just stature, extraordinary corpulence, fierce coun- 
tenance ; his forehead bare of hair: of such great strength of arm, 
that it was often matter of surprize that no one was able to draw 
his bow, which himself could bend when his horse was in full 
gallop. He was majestic whether sitting or standing, although 
the protuberance of his belly deformed his royal person.’ 

Translation, p. 351. 


We have quoted the translation of this passage because, by 
the just and ready conception of one or two words in the ori- 
ginal, here introduced with rather peculiar usage, the trans 
lator has shewn his intimacy with the nicer idioms of the 
Latin tongue: but we would observe to him that he has ne- 
glected to render the words, ‘ pedibus nervo extento,’ which in 
some measure describe the means by which this act of William 
was performed. It cannot be said of him as of the hero of old, 


‘Qs dip” aren smovdtis Tawuce peya tiEov. II. xix. 


Mr. Sharpe has rendered the account of the battle of Hastings 
not only with very minute accuracy, but at the same time with 
considerable spirit of language ; and we.might instance it as one 
of those passages in which he has been occasionally tempted to 
break through the trammels of style that he had imposed on 








the English. Ingulph, the historian, describes the force which 
Harold brought into the field as consisting mostly of raw recruits, 
Harold was suddenly recalled from Yorkshire without his army, on 
the news of William’s landing ; and, in the words of Ingulph, * col- 
lecté popularium aliquali turbd, confectaque ex its acie, adhuc rudi 
nemis et tenera, exercitum non expectat.” 


Rev. Dec. 1816. Aa himself, 
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himself. — In conclusion, we must acknowlege that we feel 
ourselves greatly indebted to the person who has made so very 
valuable an addition to the English library, and we most 
sincerely wish him success in the farther prosecution of his 
— : whether in his projected version of William of New- 

urgh, the continuator of Malmesbury to the close of the 
twelfth century, in which labour he announces that he has al- 
ready made considerable progress, or in translating any other 
of the more eminent monkish historians with whom his pecu- 
liar line of study has made him conversant. 





a a al 


Art. II. Margaret of Anjou: A Poem. In Ten Cantos. By 
Miss Holferd, Author of “ Wallace, or the Fight of Falkirk.” 


4to. pp. 474. 21. 2s. Boards. Murray. 1816. 


We felt considerable pleasure, a few seasons ago, in offering 
our meed of approbation to Miss Holford’s “ Wallace.” 
(Rev. Vol. lxii. N.S. p.26.) At the time, indeed, when that 
poem appeared, the popularity of its prototypes, the metrical 
romances of Mr. Scott, was ascending to its zenith; and any 
performance that bore an affinity to those highly favoured pro- 
ductions claimed attention and excited interest. We have, 
however, more reason every day to suspect that this ardent 
passion of the public has somewhat cooled; and, as is often 
the case in these ague-fits of literary enthusiasm, the shzver 
begins to threaten that it may become proportional to the glow. 
It cannot be denied that much of injustice and frivolity apr 
to this fickleness: but all such works will have their vacil-. 
lations; and it will most certainly happen that, wherever 
constant and violent infractions of the established rules of 
composition occur, the praise which any publications so of- 
fending may obtain will prove to a certain degree ephemeral. 
The great and vigorous genius of the founder of the modern 
school of metrical romance will for ever preserve his poems 
from absolute neglect and oblivion: but his numerous imi- 
tators, ‘‘ whose salt is not strong enough to season their cor- 
ruptions,” must expect gradually to descend into the abyss of 
silence or contempt. We are far from being so unjust to 
Miss Holford, or so inconsistent with our former opinions of 
this lady’s poetical powers, as to conceive that her ** Wallace’ 
will, in any moderate lapse of time at least, share so igno- 
minious a fate: but we are deceived indeed if Margaret of 
Anjou will long survive George Colman’s Cognate-Battle of 
Hexham; or, in other words, will obtain a place of distinc- 
tion in any but the curious and rare libraries of the twentieth 
century. : 
Having. 
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Ces SAE so handsome a period for the possible exist- 
ence of this truly “ metrical” quarto, we shall exhibit spe- 
cimens of its contents with the less forbearance, and criticize 
them with the less tendernesss. We need not trouble our 
readers with any analysis of a story which, in the outline, 
is true to history; nor with a delineation of characters so well 
known: but we shall select some passages either of natural or 
moral description, point out a few of their blemishes, and 
leave the rest to general discovery. 


‘ Oh, I do feel thee now! oh, once again 
Warm gleams of rapture burst upon my brain ! 
Quick heaves my lab’ring breast, and to my eyes, 
Lo! what strange forms in long succession rise ! 
Oh, Muse belov’d, I know thee now! 
I feel thee glowing in my soul, 
I feel thy beam upon my brow, 
I feel thee thro’ each artery roll 
Tumultuous, fierce and bright — impatient of controul ! 


‘ Lead on, my Muse! For many a day, 
With rapid pulse and uprais’d eye, 
How have I chidden thy delay 
And woo'd thee from thy sky ! 
Oh, thou art she who led me forth 
’Mid the cold mountains of the north, 
Where freezing whirlwinds blow ; 
She, whose benign and generous glow 
Pour’d warmth into my heart even in those realms of snow.’ 


We by no means allow (as we have intimated above) that 


the muse of * Margaret of Anjou’ is the same with the muse 
of Wallace, — is she 


* who led Miss Holford forth, 
’Mid the cold mountains of the north.’ 


Whether the tuneful fair caught a cold in that northern ex- 
cursion from which she never recovered, or whatever may be 
the cause, we think that her present effort is tame aud insipid 
when contrasted with the former ; very little improved as to cor- 
rectness, and essentially deteriorated and deadened in spirit. 
The vehement and self-raised vigour of this exordium is un- 
pleasing to our taste; and we cannot help in some measure 
comparing it to the lofty passage in one of Fielding’s burlesque 
wn in which a frantic heroine is made to say of her 
1ead, 





“* It aches — like any mad !”— 


‘ I feel thy beam upon my brow, 
I feel thee thro’ each artery roll,’ &c. 


Aa 2 Though, 
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Though, on second thoughts, we are not sure that the exor- 
dium is not more descriptive of a state resembling that of the 
ladies who inhaled a portion of Dr. Beddoes’s exhilirating 
gas, and, in consequence, experienced sensations of the most 
sublime and equivocal character.— We now present. our 
readers with the introductory sketch of Queen Margaret: 


‘ Now, who is she, whose awful mien, 


Whose dauntless step’s firm dignity, 
Whose high-arch’d brow, sedate, serene, 
Whose eye, unbending, strong and keen, 


The solemn presence hint of conscious majesty ? 
‘ And, lo! she speaks! Her lips severe 


Some wondrous secret sure disclose, 

For that mail’d form, who listens near, 
Bends mute, and fix’d, ‘the attentive ear; 
And now he frowns with aspect drear, 
And now his cheek with ardour glows ; 
A burning glance around he throws, 


As kindling into rage he shakes his glittering spear. 
‘ But she is calm: —a peace profound 


On the unruffled surface rests ; 

Yet is that breast in iron bound, 

And fill’d with rude and sullen guests. 
No female weakness harbour’d there, 
Relentings soft, nor shrinking fear, 
Within its centre deep abide: 

The stern resolve, the purpose dire, 
And grim revenge’s quenchless fire, 
The intrepid thought, cold, thawless pride, 
And fortitude, in torture tried,— 
These are its gentlest inmates now, 


Tho’ lawless love, they say, once heard its secret vow. 
‘ Mark well that port sublime, that peerless mien! 


Then, duteous, bend to earth the vassal knee, 
For she it is,—meek Henry’s warrior Queen ! 
Unquell’d by frowning fortune’s hard decree, 
She stems with royal spirit, unsubdued, 

Of many a stormy day the conflict rude, 


And meets, with scornful brow, the wrongs of destiny.’ 


There are only two lines in this passage to which we shall 
recall the reader’s particular attention: the rest may well be 
left in its unimpressive mediocrity. ~ 

¢ The solemn presence hint of conscious majesty,’ 
a line which we consider as almost unrivalled for the aukward 
introduction of an improper word; and 


—— ‘ Grim Revenge’s quenchless fire,’ 


which is as grotesque in phrase as it is in personification. 


After 
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After such a commencement, we are convinced that nothing 
but the necessary patience of critical perusal could lead a man 
onto the end. To the end, therefore, we shall immediately 
convey our readers, and exhibit ‘ meek Henry’s warrior 
Queen’ to them again; having, however, previously recorded 
the murder of the Prince, who also was her companion in the 
scene above selected. We hasten then from Hexham to 


Tewkesbury ; 


‘© Ultima funesté concurrant prelia mundé !” 











































‘ In Tewkesbury’s walls triumphant York 
Refresh’d him from his blooty work, 
While Gloster, Clarence, Hastings, Grey, 
Blythe sharers in th’ eventful fray, 
Boast o’er the perils of the day ; 
And they have wash’d their crimson hands, 
And sheath’d their weary swords, when lo ! 
In helpless plight before them stands 
The battle’s crown, — their royal foe! . 
He, who the princely captive held, 
A sordid knight, the slave of gold, 
Whose bosom, honourless and cold, 
No touch of generous pity swell’d, 
To win the dross his soul ador’d 

Now basely sells the life his cruel care restor’d! 


¢ Alone, defenceless, Edward stood 
Encompass’d by those men of blood! 
E’en yet a spark of royal pride 
Flash’d from his eye, the hectic bloom 
Rush’d o’er his features, and defied, 
With gallant shew, th’ impending doom ; 
Such mournful, stern, majestic grace 
Dwells on the ruin’d prince’s face, 
That they who hate him half respect 
The virtue by their fury wreck’d! 
E’en York deliberates, and surveys 
His victim’s form with troubled gaze, — 
Did he relent ? No ! — From his breast 
He drove in scorn th’ intrusive guest, 

And thus, in thund’ring voice, his captive foe address’d : 


*« Who art thou, stripling ? What impell’d 
Thy puny pride to wake the ire 
Which has consum’d thee in its fire ? 
Who taught thy boyish arm to wield . 
Rebellion’s blade ? What frantic rage, 
What demon was’t, who bade thee dare 
With fate the desperate fight to wage, 
And brave thy sov’reign to the war? 
Kneel, stubborn traitor! and confess 
What message from below provok’d thee to transgress !” 
Aa 3 ‘© Dost 
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‘ « Dost thou not know me, York? ’Tis strange 


How mem’ry fails with fortune’s change ! 
But I will tell thee, —I am one 

To whom thy knee, unbid, should bend ; 

I came to claim my father’s throne, 

And my fair birth-right to defend, 

And, with God’s favour, to chastise 

Mine own and England’s enemies ! 

Now thou art answer’d ! — and my tongue 
Would do its royal office wrong 

To parley with thee more! Thou knowest 


Full well, usurping York, to whom that place thou owest!” 


‘ Nor needed farther to provoke 


Of fell revenge the savage stroke ; 

York rush’d upon the unarm’d youth 

And smote him rudely on the mouth 
With mailed hand ; — that outrage borne, 
The rest was easy! Edward’s soul, 
Rejoicing, from its spoils forlorn, 

Escapes to its eternal goal, 

And closes, with a thankful sigh, 

Life’s long and lingering tragedy ! 


Each noble ruffian claim’d his part 

In the brave exploit ; none disdain’d 
To strike an undefended heart, 

Not one did blush to lift his hand 
With that inglorious slaughter stain’d ! 
“* Behold,” cried Gloster, ‘‘ overthrown 
The mighty barrier, which alone 
Arose between thee and a throne ! 
There lies the red and thorny rose 
Which did thy royal hopes oppose, 
Uprooted like a baleful sah ¢ 


God save thy Majesty! for thou art King indeed !” 


* Scarce had each tongue, with glad accord, 


Re-echoed the exulting word, 
Than from without, a parley rude 

Does on their wond’ring ears intrude : 

York shudder’d, — e’en his callous breast 
Trembled to meet th’ unwelcome guest 
Whose voice claim’d entrance! It was she, 
She who was Queen of England ! — late 

The people’s gare, the voice of fate, 

To whom the loftiest bent his knee! 

A fond, fallacious hope had led 

The mother’s frantic Padtstépe thither, — 

She look’d upon the weapons red. 

She guess’d what blood their points had shed, 
And felt that fond hope wither ! 
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«“ Then ye have done the deed!” she said: 
‘¢ T come too late! — Ye might have staid 
One moment longer! I would fain 
Have kiss’d my living son again, 
And whisper’d somewhat in his ear 
Ere he began th’ unknown career 
On which ye sent him! — Hark ye, Lords! 
I long to feel those reeking swords ! 
In mercy kill me! Will ye not? 
Ye sons of York, have ye forgot 
How many a deep and bitter debt 
Ye owe the hated Margaret ? 
Where is my child? Mine only one! 
Oh, God! Oh, God! Is this my son?” 


Here also we shall direct our readers to the censure of a 
few passages alone, consigning the remainder to their own 
judicious disapprobation; whether they consider the want of 
accuracy in many of the separate sentences, the want of mu- 
sical sound and cadence in many of the separate lines, or that 
general deficiency in the correctness, force, and harmony of 
composition, which pervades the whole undignified and inani- 
mate description. 

From this severe censure we may except some portion of 
the preliminary verses, including the reply of Edward to the 
Usurper: but the part which follows is most singularly want- 
ing in good taste. When York has been described in the 
act of striking Edward, and we are in expectation of seeing 
Gloster, Clarence, Hastings, and Grey, rush in with their 
murderous swords, we are put off (no other phrase can express 
the fact) with such a specimen of the bathos as the subjoined : 


‘ that outrage borne, 
The rest was easy !” 
‘ Not one pip blush to lift his hand,’ 
as we are told in a subsequent stanza, or nameless division of 


the poem. 
Let us return to the intermediate cantos. 





‘ Margaret look’d upwards.’ Page 42. 
‘ Yet not alone did Edward smart.’ Page §2. 


In the next page, we must read plaunt instead of ¢ plant, ’ 
in order to form the rhyme to ‘ vaunt.’ 


‘ A long faint line of saffron light 
At first the morn’s arrival hinted. Page 59. 


“ A hint will suffice for the wise ;” and Miss Holford doubt 
less will avoid any farther ints of this nature. 


Aas —— ‘ My 
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‘ My Edward shall not die ! 
And the compassionating skies 
Forgave the mother’s blasphemy.’ P. 61. 


This extraordinary transfer of a passage in the “ Sentimental? 
Journey” to Margaret of Anjou, this reference of ‘ meek 
Henry’s warrior Queen’ to my “ Uncle Toby,” must surely 
be considered as one of the happiest touches of the modern 


muse. | 
The subjoined colloquy, also, between the fair author and 
her muse seems extremely pretty : 


¢ Oh no! tho’ every Muse but mine 
Shall follow yonder plumed train, 
Led by a victor, young and vain, 
Yet must a nobler task be thine! 
Thou shalt not follow in the crowd 
Which tracks the footsteps of the proud! 
Fear not, my Muse! enow there be 
To dog the heels of victory! 
There want not tongues to mingle praise 
With every shout success can raise ! 
We’ll sit apart from yonder throng, 
And sing our own unchorus’d song ! 
What shall the burthen be? We'll sing, 
While yet our lyre retains a string, 
The brave yet persecuted form 

Which fronts the bursting cloud and struggles with the storm. 


, 


We must now be contented to cull some very detached 
beauties. 


© You'd seldom see a drowner youth.’ 


‘* The spider’s dull unvarying tick 
Sad token for the old and sick !’ — Canto ii. 


‘ Sleep had stol’n, in soft surprize, 
On the drown sheep-boy’s heavy eyes.’ — Canto iii. 


‘ Plantagenet and victory !— Ibid. 





We quote this line, one of the most unexceptionable in the 
whole poem, merely to shew with what little exertion the 
effect of the octosyllabic measure may be produced ; and how 
poor and trivial a renown is due to success obtained with such 
inglorious facility. — We pass over * Queen,’ ‘ Sheen,’ and 
‘ scene,’ and various other triplets of equal ill omen in the 
immediate neighbourhood of our last reference. We omit 


‘ He rubb’d his misty eyes — afraid 
Fancy had sent some cozening shade.’ 


We take no notice of the tacit censure directed against ourselves 


in the following modest and unconscious appeal : 
13 ‘Ye 
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‘ Ye genuine followers of the Muse, 
Who watch to foster not accuse.’ 


We pardon the rhodomontade of 
‘ It comes from Heaven ! —’tis extacy !’ 
(meaning 





‘ the part, 
Where Nature is too strong for Art.’) 


We look in admiration up to the unintelligible sublimity of. 


‘ My Prince! this crestless helmet hides 
The aBsTRACT of a ruin’d mind! 


and, indeed, considering this last passage to be the very acmé 
of the modern ballad epic, in its most refined, philosophical, 
and highly wrought strain of poetry, we shall only ask, ¢ has 
not the popularity of the metrical romance somewhat declined 
in England ?” 

We must add, however, that we by no means deny to this 
fair poet the praise of some successful common-places ; whether 
they relate to the subjects of sorrow and adversity, or to 
the contrary themes of mirth and good fortune: but really 
we have of late seen so much of this namby pamby morality, 
carried along on its eight-footed Pegasus, that we cannot 
much sympathize either with its doctrine or its discipline. It 
is so very easy to conceive such thoughts, and to write such 
verses, that we are persuaded, on mature reflection, that they 
would form an ineligible exercise even in the lower classes of 
our schools; from the mere fact of their affording no exercise, 
either to the imagination or to the reason. 

An extract of natural description may be subjoined: but 
our readers, we think, must have been fully satisfied with the 
specimens of the moral descriptive already given. 

‘ «Twas now the season of the year 
When heavy nods the ripen’d ear, 
When honest labour’s dewy brow 
Is wont to brave the noontide glow, 
Exulting while his peaceful toils 
Are crown’d with autumn’s tawny spoils ; 
But now the hoary carl no more 
His rustic train to harvest led, 
Plunder had reap’d the golden store, 
Or, on the stalk, it withered ! 
Who once the guiltless scythe did wield, 
Now fled,.dismay’d by war’s alarm, 
Or, reaping in a bloody field, 
Beheld a breathing harvest yield 
Beneath his sturdy toil-strung arm ! 
Alas! in silence and dismay 
The desolated hamlet lay, 
No 
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No more the blue and wreathing smoke 
At eve from cottage chimney broke, 
Nor milk-maid on her homeward way 
Pour'd o’er the twilight scene contentment’s artless lay !”’ 
This, surely, is sufficiently feeble and faded. Except the 
hrase ‘ breathing harvest,’ it presents nothing that has even 
the shadow of vigour about it; and as to its tenderer touches, 
they have long ago evaporated in ceaseless transmission. 
They are in, a word, such thoughts as were often roughly 
expressed before the days of Pope, and have been constantly 
done into smooth English since that period. 





Art. III. Travels in France, during the Years 1814-15. Com- 
prising a Residence at Paris, during the Stay of the allied Armies, 
(in 1814,) and at Aix, at the Period of the Landing of Bonaparte. 
2 Vols. 1zmo. pp. 571. 16s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


i815. 


A €IRCUMSTANCE not very common in authorship distin- 
‘4 guishes this production: it consists of two independent 
parts, the tours being performed by separate travellers, and 
the narrative composed by different writers. A volume is 
allotted to each, the first being occupied with a journey in the 
north of France and a residence of some months at Paris; 
while the second relates a similar journey in the south, and a 
stay at Aix, in Provence, from December 1814 to the follow- 
ing March. ‘The authors of both volumes are anonymous, 
but appear evidently, from the frequency of their allusions to 
Scotish and sometimes to Highland customs, to come from 
the north -of the Tweed. The plan of combining the labour 
of two individuals in one publication possesses the advantage 
of bringing before the reader, at once, the materials which 
would otherwise have been sought in separate books; and it 
affords an opportunity of treating the more interesting parti- 
culars, such as national manners, the state of political feeling, 
the tone of society, &c. at considerable length. In the present 
case, also, the ground travelled over in the two volumes is 
sufficiently distinct for the purpose of novelty, and yet suffi- 
ciently connected for that of conjunction in the mode of pu 
lication. ‘The details appear thus considerably better in a 
combined than they would in a separate form, although much 
might have been done to improve them in the important points 
of condensation and order. 

Vol. I. opens with the journey to Paris in May 1814, a 
few weeks atter the north-east part of France had been occu- 


pied by the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian troops. The 
travellers, 
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travellers, on conversing with the peasants, found that the 
character of Bonaparte, though certainly not in favour, was 
by no means such an object of hatred as they anticipated. 
Public affairs occupy the middling and lower orders much 
less on the opposite side of the Channel than with us; while 
to analyze the duplicity and detect the manceuvres of the 
late Ruler would require a stretch of reflection freatly beyond 
the intellectual patience of a Frenchman. ‘The writer and 
his friends were more gratified on reaching Paris, and on en- 


joying an opportunity of seeing the most remarkable Sove- 
reigns and Generals in Europe collected within the walls of 
that metropolis. 


‘ It is fortunately superfluous for us to enlarge on the appear- 
ance, or on the character of the Emperor Alexander. We were 
struck with the simplicity of the style in which he lived. He in- 
habited only one or two apartments in a wing of the splendid Elysée 
Bourbon — slept on a leather mattress, which he had used in the 
campaign— rose at four in the morning, to transact business — 
wore the uniform of a Russian General, with only the medal of 
1812, (the same as is worn by every soldier who served in that 
campaign, with the inscription, in Russ, Non nobis sed tibi, Domine); 
had a French guard at his door —went out in a chaise and pair, 
with a single servant and no guards, and was very regular in his 
attendance at a small chapel, where the service of the Greek 
church was performed. We had access to very good information 
concerning him, and the account which we received of his cha- 
racter even exceeded our anticipation. His humanity was de- 
scribed to us as almost unparalleled. He repeatedly left behind 
him, in marching with the army, some of the medical men of his 
own staff, to dress the wounds of French soldiers whom he passed 
on the way; and it was a standing order of his, to his hospital 
staff, to treat wounded Russians and French exactly alike. — 

‘The King of Prussia was often to be seen at the Parisian thea- 
tres, dressed in plain clothes, and accompanied only by his son 
and nephew.—He is known to be exceedingly averse to public 
exhibitions, even in his own country. He had gone through all 
the hardships and privations of the campaigns, had exposed him- 
self with a gallantry bordering on rashness in every engagement ; 
his son and nephew always by his side; his coolness in action was 
the subject of universal admiration.—We had the good fortune of 
seeing the Duke of Wellington at the opera, the first time that he 
appeared in public at Paris. He was received with loud applause, 
and the modesty of his demeanour, while it accorded with the 
impressions of his character, derived from his whole conduct, and 
the style of his public writings, sufficiently shewed, that his time 
had been spent more in camps than in courts. —We have often 
heard Russian and Prussian officers say, he is the hero of the 
war :—we have conquered the French by main force, but his 
triumphs are the result of superior skill.”— 


‘é We 
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¢ We were much struck by the courteous and dignified manners 
of old Count Platoff. Even at that time, before he had ex. 
perienced British hospitality, he professed high admiration for the 
British character.—His countenance appeared to us expressive of 
considerable humour, and he addressed a few words to almost 
every Cossack of the guard whom he met in passing through the 
court of the Elysée Bourbon, which were always answered by a 
hearty laugh.’—‘ The other Russian commanders, whom we heard 
highly spoken of by the Russian officers whom we met, were, the 
Marshal commanding, Barclay de Tolly, in whose countentnce 


we thought we could trace the indications of his Scotch origin ; 4, 


he is an old man, and was commonly represented'as, “ sage, pru- 
“< dent, trés savant dans la guerre.” Witgenstein, who is much 
younger, and is designated as “ ardent, impetueux, entreprenant,” 
&c. Benigsen, who is an old man, but very active, and repre- 
sented to be as fond of fighting as Blucher himself. — Count 
Langeron, and Baron Sacken, the commanders of corps in the 
Silesian army. The former is a French emigrant, but has been 
long in the Russian service, and highly distinguished himself. 
The latter is an old man, but very spirited, and highly esteemed 
for his honourable character: in his capacity of Governor of Paris, 
he gave very general satisfaction—Woronzoff, who, as is well 
known, was educated in England, and who distinguished himself 
at Borodino, and in the army of the north of Germany, and after- 
wards in France under Blucher — Winzingerode, one of the best 
cavalry officers, formerly in the Austrian servise — Czernicheff, 
the famous partisan, a gallant gay young man, whose characteristic 
activity is strongly marked in his countenance — Diebzitch, a 
young staff officer of the first promise-—~- Lambert (of French ex- 
traction) and Yermoloff: this last officer commanded the guards 
when we were at Paris, and was represented as a man of excellent 
abilities, and of a most determined character.’ 


We have formerly taken occasion to mention (M. R. 
Vol. xviii. p. 236.) the gross neglect prevalent, until late 
years, in the medical department of the Russian army: but 
we are happy to add that the case is now materially altered ; 
the care of the British physicians in that service, particularly 
Sir James Wyllie and Dr. Crichton, seconded by the ac- 
quiescing habits of the Russians, having rendered their army- 
hospitals deserving of imitation by all their Continental 
neighbours. . The consequence was that, in the Russian cam- 
paign of 1813, when change of climate, length of marches, 
and scarcity of provisions, all concurred to engender sickness, 
the French were much greater sufferers than the soldiers of 
the North; and nothing could equal the surprize of the 
Parisians on seeing the allies march into Paris in immense 
columns, on the 31st of March 1814, after Bonaparte had 


repeatedly stated that they were reduced to-a mere wreck, 
The 
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The British, though not present at this time, were by no means 
overlooked in the conversations of the French ‘capital. 


‘ It is doing no more than justice to the French officers, even 
such as were decidedly Imperialist, who conversed with us at Paris, 
and in different parts of the country, to acknowledge that they 
uniformly spoke in the highest terms of the conduct of the English 
troops. The expression which they very commonly used, in speak- 
ing of the manner in which the English carried on the war in 
Spain, and in France, was, “ loyauté.”” ‘ Les Russes, et les 
Prussiens,” they said, ‘ sont grands et beaux hommes, mais ils 
n'ont pas le coeur ou la loyauté des Anglais. Les Anglais sont la 
nation du monde qui font la guerre avec la plus de loyauté.” &e. 
This referred partly to their valour in the field, and partly to their 
humane treatment of prisoners and wounded; and partly also to 
their honourable conduct in France, where they preserved che 
strictest discipline, and paid for every thing they took. Of the 
behaviour of the English army in France, they always spoke as 


. excellent: — “ digne de leur civilisation.” 


¢ A French officer who introduced himself to us one night in a 
box at the opera, expressing his high respect for the English, 
against whom, he said, he had the honour to fight for six years in 
Spain, described the steadiness and determination of the English 
infantry in attacking the heights, on which the French army was 
posted at Salamanca, in terms of enthusiastic admiration. An- 
other, who had been in the battle of Thoulouse, extolled the 
conduct of the Highland regiments in words highly expressive of 


‘¢ The stern joy which warriors feel, 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 


“ Tl y a quelques régimens des Ecossais sans culottes,” said he, 
“dans larmée de Wellington, qué se battent joliment.” He then 
described the conduct of one regiment in particular, (probably 
the 42d or 79th,) who attacked a redoubt defended with cannon, 
and marched up ,to it in perfect order, never taking the muskets 
from their shoulders, till they were on the parapet: ‘‘ Si trangquil- 
lement, — sacre Dieu! c’Goit superbe.” 

‘ Of the military talents of the Duke of Wellington they spoke 
also with much respect, though generally with strong indications 
of jealousy. They were often very ingenious in deriving means of 
explaining his victories, without compromising, as they called it, 
the honour of the French arms. At Salamanca, they said, that 
in consequence of the wounds of Marmont and other Generals, 
their army was two hours without a commander. At Vittoria 
again, it was commanded by Jourdan, and any body could beat 
Jourdan. At Talavera, he committed “ des plus grandes sottises 
du monde; il a fait une contre-marche digne d'un béte.” Some 
of the Duke of Wellington’s victories over Soult they stoutly 
denied, and others they ascribed to great superiority of numbers, 
and to the large drafts of Soult’s best troops for the purpose of 
forming skeleton battalions to receive the conscripts of 1813.’ 


Having appropriated a portion of the first volume to the 
public buildings and ornamental collections of Paris, the 
writer 
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writer proceeds to discuss the merits of the French character 
and manners. Severe at first, he seems to become gradually 
more indulgent as he prolongs his stay in Paris, and as he 
discovers that the want of any particular virtue does not neces- 
sarily imply the absence of the rest. 


‘ An Englishman is apt to pronounce every man a scoundrel, 
who, in making a bargain, attempts to take him in; but he will 
often find, on a closer and more impartial examination, that the 
judgment formed by this circumstance alone, in France, is quite 
erroneous. One of our party entered a small shop in the Palais 
Royal to buy a travelling cap. The woman who attended in it, 
with perfect effrontery, asked 16 francs for one which was certainly 
not worth more than six, and which she at last gave him for seven. 
Being in a hurry at the time, he inadvertently left on the counter 
a purse, containing 20 gold pieces of 20 francs each. He did not 
miss it for more than an hour: on returning to the shop, he found 
the old lady gone, and concluded at first, that she had absented 
herself to avoid interrogation; but to his surprise, he was ac- 
costed immediately on entering, by a pretty young girl, who had 
come in her place, with the sweetest smile imaginable, — 
“ Monsieur a oublié sa bourse — que nous sommes heureuses de la 
lui rendre.” ’? — 

‘ But what distinguishes the French from almost every other 
nation, is the general diffusion of the taste for the fine arts, and for 
elegant amusements, among all ranks of the people. Almost all 
Frenchmen take not only a pride but an interest in the public 
buildings of Paris, and in the collections of paintings and statues. 
There is a very see liking for poetry and works of imagination 
among the middling and lower ranks: they go to the theatres not 
merely for relaxation and amusement, but with a serious intention 
of cultivating their taste, and displaying their critical powers. 
Many of them are so much in the habit of attending the theatres 
when favourite plays,are acted, that they know almost every word 
of the principal scenes by heart. All their favourite amusements 
are in some measure of a refined kind. It is not in drinking-clubs, 
gr in sensual gratifications alone, that men of these ranks seek for 
relaxation as is too often the case with us; but it is in the society 
of women, in conversation, in music and dancing, in theatres and 
Qperas, and cafiés and promenades, in seeing and being seen ; in 
short, in scenes resembling, as nearly as possible, those in which 
the higher ranks of all nations:spend their leisure hours. 

‘ While the useful arts are comparatively little advanced, those 
which relate to ornaments alone are very generally superior to 
ours; and the persons who profess these arts speak of them with 
a degree of fervour that often seems ludicrous. ‘ Monsieur,” says 
@ perruquier in the Palais Royal, with the look of a man who lets 
you into a profound secret in science, “‘ Notre art est un art imitatif; 
en effet, c'est un des beaux arts ;” then taking up a Londonsmade 
wig, and twirling it round on his finger, with a look of ineffable 
contempt, “ Celuz ci ne’st pas la belle nature ; mais voici la mienne, 
— cest la nature personifiée !” ’ — 

15 ‘ The 
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¢ The last peculitrity in the French character, which we shall 
notice, is perhaps the most fundamental of the whole; it is their 
love of mixed society; of the society of those for whom they have 
no regard, but whom they meet on the footing of common ac- 

uaintances. This is the favourite enjoyment of almost every 
Peenchleen: to shine in such society is the main object of his 
ambition: his whole life is regulated so as to gratify this desire. 
He is indifferent about comforts at home —he dislikes domestic 
society —he hates the retirement of the country; but he loves, 
and is taught to love, to figure in a large circle of acquaintance, 
for whom he has not the least heartfelt friendship, but with whom 
he is on the same terms as with perfect strangers, after the first 
half hour. If he has acquired a reputation im science, arts, or 
arms, so much the better, his glory will be of much service to him ; 
if not, he must make it up nite conversation.’ — 

‘ Of the devotion of the French to the sort of life to which we 
refer, the best possible proof is, their fondness for a town life; the 
small number of chateaux in the country that are inhabited — and 
the still more remarkable scarcity of villas in the neighbourhood of 
Paris to which men of business may retire. There are a few 
houses of this description about Belleville and near Malmaison ; 
but, in general, you pass from the noisy and dirty Fauxbourgs at 
once into the solitude of the country ; and it is quite obvious, that 


you have left behind you all the scenes in which the Parisians find 
enjoyment.’ 


In proceeding from Paris to Flanders in the direction of 
Champagne, the travellers came to Laon and Craone, where 
they had an opportunity of observing the scenes of Blucher’s 
successful resistance to Bonaparte. Passing onwards, then, 
on the road to St. Quintin, they were much gratified by the 
appearance of a delightful valley and a great chdteau, exempt 
from all those signs of neglect and ruin which so frequently 
bore evidence of the ravages of the Revolution. ‘They found 
that the proprietor, the Chevalier Brancas, had constantly 
acted an humane and moderate part towards his tenants; who, 
in return, instead of rising up against him and compellivg him 
to emigrate, proved a rampart of safety to him during the 
horrors of that crisis. How much would the nodlesse at large 
have consulted their interest by following the example of this 
benevolent character, instead of extorting the last farthing 
from their vassals, to be squandered in the thoughtless prodi- 
gality of the metropolis ! 


‘ At the distance of three miles from the town of Cambray, the 
road crosses the frontiers of French-Flanders. We had long been 
looking for this transition, to discover if it still exhibited the strik- 
ing change described by Arthur Young, “ between the effects of 
the despotism of old France, which depressed agriculture, and 
the free spirit of the Burgundian provinces, which cherished 
and protected it.” No sooner had we crossed the old line of 


demarcation 
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demarcation between the French and Flemish provinces, than we 
were immediately struck with the difference, both in the aspect of 
the country, the mode of cultivation, and the condition of the 
people. The features of the landscape assume a totally different 
aspect ; the straight roads, the clipt elms, the boundless plains of 
France, are no longer to be seen; and in their place succeed a 
-thickly wooded soil ahd cultivated country. The number of vil- 
lages is infinitely increased ; the village spires rise above the woods 
in every direction, to mark the antiquity and the extent of the 
population: the houses of the peasants are detached from each 
other, and surrounded with fruit trees, or gardens kept in the 
neatest order, and all the features of the landscape indicate the 
long established prosperity by which the country has been dis- 
tinguished.’ — 

© But it is principally in the condition, manners, and comfort of 
the people that the difference between the French and Flemish 

rovinces consists. Every thing connected with the lower orders 
indicates the influence of long-established prosperity, and the pre- 
valence of habits produced by the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
individual opulence. The population of Flanders, both French 
and Austrian, is perfectly astonishing ; the villages form an almost 
uninterrupted line through the country; the small towns are as 
numerous as villages in other parts of the world, and seem to con- 
tain an extensive and comfortable population. These small towns 
are particularly remarkable for the number and opulence of the 
middting classes, resembling in this as well as other respects the 
flourishing boroughs of Yorkshire and Kent, and affording a most 
striking contrast to those of a very opposite’ description, which we 
had recently passed through in France. 

‘ The cottages of the peasantry, both in the villages and the 
open country, are, ‘in the highest degree, neat, clean, and com- 
fortable ; built for the most part of brick, and slated in the roof; 
nowhere exhibiting the slightest symptoms of dilapidation. These 
houses have almost all a garden attached to them, in the culti- 
vation of which the poor people display, not only extreme industry, 
but a degree of taste superior to what might be expected from 
their condition in life.’— | 

‘ The farm-steadings and implements of husbandry, in all parts 
of Flanders, are greatly superior to those in France. The wag- 
gons are not only more numerous on the roads, but greatly neater 
in their construction than in France; the ploughs are of a better 
construction, and the farm offices both more extensive and in 
better repair. Every thing, in short, indicated a much more im- 
proved and opulent class of agriculturists, and a country in which 
the fundamental expences of cultivation had long been incurred. 

‘ Near Cambray, the wages of labour are one franc a-day. Near 
Valenciennes, and from that to Mons, they are from one franc to 
25 sous, that is, from rod. to 123d. From Mons to Brussels, and 
round that town, from one franc to 30 sous, that is from 10d. to 154.’ 


Vol. II. describes a journey from Paris to Aix in Provence, 
performed in November 1814. The party on this occasion 
consisted 
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consisted of three ladies, a child, a servant, and a gentleman 
whose health had been shaken by the climate of India. Com- 
fort being more an object with them than expedition, they 
declined the stage-coaches (Dzligences) as well as the ordinary 
mode of posting, in favour of an alternative which is much 
practised on the Continent, viz. that of travelling all the way 
in the same hired carriage and with the same horses. Their 
rate of daily progress was about thirty miles; and the average 
expence at the inns for beds, breakfast, and dinner, (oras the inn- 
keepers chose tocall it, supper, ) was from a guinea to twenty-five 
shillings per day for the whole party. This expenditure seems 
to be very reasonable: but we are to take into the account 
that the accommodation was inferior to that which we should 
expect, were we to form our ideas from our own country. 


‘ There is about every town and village an air of desolation $ 
most of the houses seem to have wanted repairs for a long time. 
The inns must ‘strike every English traveller as being of a kind 
entirely new to him. They are like great old castles half fur- 
nished. The dirty chimneys suit but ill with the marble chimney- 
pieces, and the gilded chairs and mirrors, plundered in the Revolu- 
tion; the tables from which you eat are dirty common wood ; the 
linen coarse though clean. The cutlery, where they have any, is 
very bad; but in many of the inns they put down only forks to 
dinner.’ — 

Nevers. —‘ We went to walk in the town this morning. — ( Sun- 
day.) The description of one French town on the Sunday will serve 
for ail the towns which we have seen. ‘They are every day filthy, 
but on Sunday, from the concourse of people, more than com- 
monly dirty. They never have a pavement to fly to for clean 
walking, and for safety from the carriages. If you are neara 
shop, a lane, or entry when a carriage comes along, you may fly 
in, if not, you must trust to the civility of the coachman, who, 
if polite, will only splash you all over, if otherwise, will squeeze 
you against the wall, in a way that, at least, frightens you to 
death. On Sundays, their markets are held the same as on other 
days, and nearly all the shops had their doors open, but their 
windows shut.’— 

‘ The shopkeepers are, as in every town we have been at, per- 
fect Jews, devoid of any thing like principle in buying and selling. 
One told my sister that he would give her 19 francs for her 
English guineas; another first offered her 20 francs, and on hearing 
that she expected 26, immediately offered her 25. We are every 
day learning more and more how to overcome our scruples with 
regard to beating them down. ‘They always expect it, and only 
Jaugh at the silly English who do not practise it.’— 

‘ To-morrow, we set out at seven.— We find our way of tra- 
velling very tedious ; but I think in summer it would be by far the 
best. Our three horses seldom take less than 10, sometimes 13 
hours to their day’s journey, of from 28 to 32 miles; but our car- 
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riage is large and roomy; and had we any thing like comfort at 
our inns, as at home, we should find the travelling very pleasant. 
The greatest annoyance arises from your having always to choose 
from the two evils, either of being cheated most shamefully, or of 
higgling and trafficking for your meals beforehand.’— 

-*€ ‘The cottages on the road, and in the small towns, are com- 
pletely in the Maclarty style ; the men, women, children, pigs, 
fowls, &c. all pigging together. The pigs here are so well accus- 
tomed to entering the houses, that when they are shut up, you see 
them, as tt were, rapping at the door with their snouts. —On being 
annoyed this morning by a most inhuman smell, I went into the 
kitchen, and found, that a gentleman had just arrived, wearing 
one of the may | badges of honour at his button, and having his 
lady with him; they had just ordered some whole onions to be fried 
in‘butter!! A French breakfast !!’ 


On arriving at Avignon, the travellers were pleased with 
the cleanness of the streets and the respectable appearance of 
some of the houses. They visited with great eagerness the 
classic stream of Vaucluse, and the site of the tomb of Laura; 
we say the site, because the tomb, if it exists, has not been 
cleared from the earth that covers it, and is known only by a 
small cypress-tree planted to mark the spot.—In two days 
more they reached Aix; where they remained above three 
months, and were just rene to complain of the monotony 
of the scene, when Bonaparte, 
whole country into a ferment. At Aix, as in other towns ef 
France, he was at first branded as a traitor who came to 
“rob the country of the happy tranquillity which she was 
enjoying under the Bourbons;” and “ it could only be the 
English government which, in its unrelenting hatred to 
France, had let loose this brigand.” Such were the feelin 
not only of the royalists, but of the greater part of the mers 
licans as long as they dreaded a civil war: but the disposition 
of the latter became favourable to Bonaparte as soon as they 
saw him in quiet possession of the government at Paris. 
They had by that time persuaded themselves that he had been 
recalled by the majority of the nation; and they were weak 
enough to give credit to a tale which he artfully circulated, of 
his having concluded a twenty years’ truce with the allies be- 
fore he left Elba. Our travellers, however, determined to set 
out without delay, and to seek an opportunity of embarking 
at Bordeaux, before they should be exposed to that indefinite 
detention of which, on a preceding occasion, so many of our 
countrymen had been the victims. Their route to Crees 
lay through Languedoc; and they traversed that province at 
the time when the Duke d’Angouléme was making an inef- 
fectual attempt to stem the torrent of military defection. 
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Though they advanced at the rate of only thirty miles in a day, 
they were the first bearers of authentic news to every fnn; or 
rather they were the only persons in those homely receptacles 
who were enabled to appreciate the ridiculous stories circu- 
lated among a thoughtless and credulous people. ‘The inha- 
bitants appeared almost every where to be royalists ; the troops 
alorie maintained a gloomy silence. 

It is common in some parts of France to travel in what are 
called coches d’eau, or passage-boats; the comforts of which, 
in Languedoc at least, appear to be much on a level with 
those of the country-inns. 


‘ Wednesday, 22d March. — Left Pezenas at half past five, and 
arrived to breakfast at half past nine at Beziers. e went to see 
the coches d'gau, described as superbes and magnifigues by our 
French friends. Their ideas differ from ours. it would be per- 
fectly impossible for an English lady to go in such a conveyance, 
and few gentlemen, even if alone, and with only a portmanteau, 
would venture. The objections are —there is but one room for 
all classes of people; they start at three and four each morning ; 
stop at miserable inns, and if you have heavy baggage, it must be 
shifted at the locks, which is tedious, and costs a great deal. 
Adieu to all our airy dreams of gliding through Languedoc in 
these Cleopatran vessels. ‘They smell, they are exposed to the 
inclemencies of the weather, and they are filled with bugs, 
fleas, and all kinds of bad company. The country to-day, 
though still very flat, is prettier. Very fine large meadows, with 
willows, but too regular. Bullocks as common as mules in the 
plough. Wheat far advanced, and barley, in some small spots, in 
the ear.’— 

‘ Tuesday, the 28th. — This morning, at three, I left my party, 
and took a very light gig, determined (as the news were getting daily 
worse, and the road full of English hurrying to Bourdeaux) to 
post it from Agen. By paying the post-boys double hires, we got 
on very fast, and although we broke down several times, we arrived 
at Bourdeaux at six in the evening, a distance of more than a 
hundred miles. The country from Agen to Bourdeaux is the 
richest I have seen in France, chiefly laid out in vines, dressed 
with much more care than any we have yet seen; a good deal 
also of fine wheat, and some meadows of grass pasture. Every 
thing is much further advanced than in Languedoc, even allowin 
for the advance in the days we have passed in travelling. Barley 
in the ear, and some even yellowing. Bourdeaux is a noble town, 
though not so fine, I think, as Marseilles.’— as 

‘ Thursday, the 30th. — Things look very ill. The fort of Blaye 
has hoisted the tri-coloured flag. , The town of Bourdeaux is in a 
dead calm ; but I am sure all is not well. ‘The cries of Vive le Roi 
are not heard to-day. The Duchess d’Angouleme passed through 
the streets to-day, and visited the casernes of the troops. Poor 
woman ! her exertions are incessant. To her addresses the people 
are enthusiastic in their replies, but the troops are sullen and silent ; 
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they answered, that they would not forget their duty to her, as 
far as not injuring her. I hope that she passed our door this even- 
ing for the last time, and that she has Jeft Bourdeaux. Every 
individual in Bourdeaux, the troops excepted, hate and detest the 
tyrant as cordially as he detests them. 

‘ Friday, the 31st.— We left Bourdeaux at half past five: the 
utmost tranquillity in the streets ; not a soul stirring. Our coach- 
man reported, that General Clausel had reached the gates, and 
that the national guard had been beat off. — Arrived at the inn at 
half way, we met with the Marquis de Valsuzenai, who confirmed 
the bad news: the town has capitulated without almost a shot. 
Two men only have been killed ; a miserable resistance! But it 
could not be otherwise, as no militia could long stand against 
regulars. Still I expected tumults in the streets, rising among the 
inhabitants ; weeping and wailing. But no.’ 


The conclusion of the narrative informs us that, after a 
tedious and uncomfortable passage, the party landed in De- 
vonshire and proceeded to Scotland. The rest of the second 
volume is occupied with an account of the state of France, 
political and social ; with a variety of observations on Bona- 
parte; and finally with a comparative register of the weather 
from December 1814 to the succeeding March, in which the 
respective temperatures of Aix and Edinburgh are contrasted, 
and found, as we might expect, to exhibit very different re- 
sults.— We extract a few remarks from the part of the volume | 


which is appropriated to national manners. 


‘ An Englishman never dreams of entering into conversation 
without some previous knewledge upon the point which is the sub- 
ject of discussion. You will pass but few days in France before 
you will be convinced, that to a Frenchman this is not at all’ne- 
cessary. The moment he enters the room or caffé, where a circle . 
may happen to be conversing, he immediately takes part in the dis- 
cussion — of whatever nature, or upon whatever subject that may 
be, is not of the most distant consequence to him. He strikes in 
with the utmost self-assurance and adroitness, maintains a promi- 
nent part in the conversation with the most perfect plausibility ; 
and although from his want of aecurate information, he will rarely 
instruct, he seldom fails to amuse by the exuberance of his fancy, 
and the rapidity of his elocution. — ! 

‘ « Un Francais,” says M. de Stael, with great truth, “ scait 
encore parler, lors méme il n’a point d’idées;” and the reason why a 
Frenchman can do so is, because ideas which are the essential 
requisites in conversation to any other man, are not so to him. 
He is in possession of many substitutes, composed .of a few of ° 
those set phrases and accommodating sentences which fit into 
any subject ; and these mixed up with appropriate nods, significant 
gestures, and above all with the characteristic shrugging of the 
shoulders, are ever ready at hand when the tide of his ideas may 
happen to run shallow. — 
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‘ He cannot be grave or unhappy, because he never allows him- 
self time to become so. His mind is perpetually busied with the 
affairs of the moment. If he is in company, he speaks without 
introduction, to every gentleman in the room. Any thing the 
most trivial serves him for a hook on which to hang his story; and 
this generally lasts as long as he has breath to carry him on. He 
recounts to you, the first hour you meet with him, his whole indi- 
vidual history ; diverges into anecdotes about his relations, pulls 
out his watch, and under the cover shews you the hair of his mis- 
tress, apostrophizes the curl— opens his pocket-book, insists upon 
your reading his letters to her, sings you the song which he com- 
posed when he was au desespotr at the parting, asks your opinion 
of it, then whirls off to adiscussion on the nature of love; leaves 
that the next moment to philosophize upon friendship, compliments 
you, en passant, and claims you for his friend; hopes that the 
connection will be perpetual, ard concludes by asking you to do 
him the honour of telling him your name. In this manner he is per- 
petually occupied: he has a part to act which renders serious 
thought unnecessary, and silence impossible. If he has been un- 
fortunate, he recounts his distresses, and in doing so forgets them. 
His mind never reposes for a moment upon itself.’ — 

‘ Every thing in a French Diligence is life, and motion, and 
joy. — The coach generally holds from ten to twelve persons, and is 
sufficiently roomy. — The moment you enter you are on terms of 
the most perfect familiarity with the whole set of your travelling 
companions. In an instant every tongue is at work, and every 
individual bent upon making themselves happy for the moment, 
and contributing to the happiness of their fellow-travellers. Talk- 
ing: joking, laughing, singing, reciting, — every enjoyment which 
is light and pleasurable is instantly adopted. — A gentleman takes 
a box from his pocket, opens it with a look of the most finished 
politeness, and presents it, full of sweetmeats, to the different 
ladies in succession. One of these, in gratitude for this attention, 
proposes what she well knows will be agreeable to the whole party, 
some species of round game like our cross-purposes, involving 
forfeits. The proposal is carried by acclamation, —the game is 
instantly begun, and every individual is included.’ — 

‘ The French carry on every thing in public, every thing, whe- 
ther it is connected with business or with pleasure, whether it 
concerns the more serious affair of political government, or the 
pursuit of science, or the cultivation of art, or whether it is allied 
only to a taste for society, to the gratification of individual enjoy- 
ment, to the passing occupations of the day, or the pleasures of 
the evening, all, in short, either of serious or of lighter nature, 
is open and public. It is carried on abroad, where every eye may 
see, and every ear may listen. — 

‘ The French nobility, and the men of property who still remain 
in the kingdom, invariably pass their lives in Paris. Their whole 
joy consists in exhibiting themselves in public in the capital. Their 
magnificent chateaus, their parks, their woods and fields, and 
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their anciént: gardens, decorated by the taste and often cultivated 
by the hands of their fathers, are allowed to fall into unpitied ruin. 
If they retire for a few weeks to their country-seat, it is only 
to collect the rents from their neglected peasantry, to curse them- 
selves for being condemned to the triste sejour of their paternal 
estate; and, after having thus replenished their coffers, to dive 


again, with renewed strength, into all the publicity and dissipation 
of the capital.’ 


We conclude our quotations by some curious passages rela- 
tive to French dress, which were suggested to the travellers 
on visiting at the house of one of the principal lawyers at 


Aix. 


¢ We were received in a very neat and very handsome furnished 
house. The mother and daughter were well and handsomely 
dressed. But seated on one side of the room, was a young man 
in an old, dirty, torn great coat, with a Belcher handkerchief 
about his neck, a pair of old military trowsers, of worse than 
second cloth, dirty white stockings, and his shoes down at the 
hee]l——this was the counsellor’s brother. Never was a more 
blackguard-looking figure. But this is the French fashion in the 
morning, and often all day the gentlemen are seen in this way.’ — 

‘ Among the higher ranks of society you will find many 
obliging people ; but oy will also find many whose situation alone 
can sanction your calling them gentlemen. There appears also in 
France to be a sort of blending together of the high and low ranks. 
of society, which has a bad effect on the more polite, without at 
all bettering the manners of the more uncivilized. Now, really, 
to find out who are gentlemen, and who not, without pre- 
viously*knowing something of them, or entering into conversation, 
is very difficult. In England, all the middling ranks dress so well, 
that you are puzzled to find out the gentleman. In France, they 
dress so ill in the higher ranks, that you cannot distinguish them 
from the lower.’ — 

‘In the higher ranks among the French, a gentleman has 
indeed a good suit of clothes, but these are kept for wearing in 
the evening on the promenade, or at a party. In the morning 
clothes of the coarsest texture, and often much worn, or even 
ragged, are puton. If you pay a lady or gentleman a morning 
visit, you find them so metamorphosed as scarcely to be known ; 
the men in dirty coarse cloth great coats, wide sackcloth trowsers 
and slippers; the women in coarse calico wrappers, with a coloured 
handkerchief tied round their hair. All the little gaudy finery 
they possess is kept for the evening.’ 


In stating our objections to this work as a literary com- 
position, we must remark that it contains, particularly in 
the second volume, too much detail about small matters : 
and, which is worse, somewhat of a disposition to go to ex- 
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tremes in the descriptive colouring both of places and indi- 
viduals. This is more particularly apparent when the author 
is speaking of. the disbanded soldiers of Bonaparte’s army, 
whose aspect is repeatedly styled ‘ blackguard and ruffian- 
like Now, whatever may be their appearance from bad 
clothing or tong exposure to the weather, the truth is that 
these men have lapsed very quietly into the labouring classes, 
and have scarcely ever been known to commit any of those 
offences which the sight of them suggested to the imagina- 
tion of our travellers. Nothing can be a stronger proof of 
this fact than their forbearance from personal injury and in- 
sult towards either the royal party or the emigrants, at the 
time of the general flight in 1815.— In the next place, it is 
much to be regretted that a respectable writer should have 
introduced into his pages the string of pretended anecdotes of 
Bonaparte, which aft recorded in Vol. ii. p. 96. e¢ seg.; and 
which, whether they relate to his ferocity, his vanity, or, as 
is the case in one or two instances, to his humanity, we be- 
lieve to be indiscriminately the fabrication of Parisian scrib- 
blers. The only part of this chapter that bears the appear- 
ance of authenticity is the narrative (p. 149.) of the sub-prefect 
of Aix, who accompanied Bonaparte from that town to the 
coast; and the insignificance of the particulars related by 
that officer affords presumptive evidence against the wondrous 
tales proceeding from more doubtful sources. Lastly, with 
regard to the typography of these volumes, we must observe 
that it is frequently incorrect, and discovers such errors as 
Russia (Vol. i. p. 252.) for Rrussia; fonciese (Vol. i. p. 279.) 
for foncser; Essconne (Vol. ii. p. 5.) for Essonne; De Gomi- 
nier (Vol. ii. p. 103.) for Dugommier, &c. Repetitions like- 
wise occur frequently, and sometimes in passages very near to 
each other, as in the account of the Flemish farmers and 
cottages; who are represented on two occasions (Vol. i. pp.266. 
and 274.) as possessing over their French neighbours the same 
advantages in nearly the same words. We suspect, therefore, 
that the MS. has been sent to the press, and the work of the 
press sent into the world, each without sufficient revisal; an 
omission which it very often falls to our lot to reprehend, and 
which in the present case we notice the more because the 
writers are men of observation and reflection, and were evi- 
dently capable of careful and finished composition. The com- 
ments on the pictures and statues (Vol. i. p. 93. e¢ seq.) will 
be read with particular interest.. 
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Art. IV. The Origin of Pagan Idolatry ascertained from His- 
torical Testimony and Circumstantial Evidence. By George 
Stanley Faber, B. D. Rector of Long Newton, 3 Vols. ato. 
6l. 15s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1816. 


Te lines of Swift to Lord Chief Justice Whitshed, 


* Could nothing but thy chief reproach 
Serve as the motto cn thy coach,” 


occurred to our minds when, in the remembrance of Mr. Faber’s 
book on the Cabiri, we opened the first volume of the present 
laborious and extensive work, and read the motto from the Di- 
vine Legation, “ Every reasonable hypothesis should be supported 
on a fact.” ‘The precept came with an ill grace from War- 
burton, but the wildest of his theories was rational and sober 
when compared with the mythological romances of Mr. Faber. 

One cause of the little success of those who have attempted 
to unveil the secrets of antient mythology has been their 
determination to leave nothing unexplained. If we consider 
that its existence was coeval with the origin of the nations 
among whom it prevailed, and therefore ascends far beyond 
the use of writing, — that it contains the first rude speculations 
of mankind on the phenomena of nature, clothed in the gross 
symbols which persons in such a condition would adopt, —and 
that, besides the accidental corruptions occasioned by its 
transmission from one country to another, the interpolations 
of priests, ‘the embellishments of poets, and the refinements of 
philosophers, have all contributed to disguise its original 
forth, — we shall see that it is in vain to hope for its complete 
explanation. When an author, therefore, like Mr. Faber, 
professes to harmonize every system of mythology that has 
prevailed in the world, from Japan to Mexico, our incredulity 
rises in exact proportion to his confidence; and we never 
doubt that we shall, on examination, find him deluding him- 
self with imaginary coincidences, and building up a few 
scattered facts into asystem by an enormous addition of hy- 
pothesis and conjecture. 

Mr. F. is not the first of our countrymen who has persuaded 
himself that he could untie all the knots of Pagan mythology. 
The Analysis of Mr. Bryant obtained a degree of reputation, 
at its first appearance, which may well astonish those who 
read it without adverting to the circumstances that influenced 
its reception. At a time when the Mosaic writings were 
exposed to so many attacks of historical scepticism, the friends 
of Revelation received with transport a work which seemed, 
like an exorcism, to force the demons themselves to bear 
witness to the truth: the unlearned were appalled by the dis- 
play of Greek and Hebrew erudition; the indolent found “4 
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much easier to admit than to confute a system propounded in 
3 volumes 4to.; and the respectable character and obvious 

ood intentions of the author made the candid unwilling: to 
speak harshly of his book. ‘Time, however, that great re- 
viewer from’ whose sentence is no appeal, has assigned to the 
Analysis of Antient Mythology a place among those works in 
which boundless learning is squandered in the support of 

aradoxes, and ideas really ingenious and original are buried 
in the mass of false and fanciful notions that have been heaped 
on them. Since the time of Mr. Bryant, scarcely any 
treatise has appeared in England respecting this subject, if 
we except Mr. Faber’s own publication on the Cabiri: but 
in Germany it has been a favourite object of inquiry for the 
last 25 years; and the success, which has attended the re- 
searches of the critics and scholars of that country, has been 
proportioned to the rational and philosophical principles. by 
which they have been guided. It is one of the numerous 
obligations which Germany owes to Heyne, that he first 
shewed the way in which the Greek mythology should be 
investigated, and brought it within the jurisdiction of his- 
torical criticism. Béttiger, Voss, Creuzer, and others, have 
followed in his steps; and, though they have not arrived at 
those comprehensive and magnificent results which Mr. 
Bryant and Mr. Faber promise to their readers,’ they have 
established principles and ascertained facts which will in 
future prevent this department of antiquities from being a 
mere repository of crude and discordant theories. We advert 
to the writings of these German scholars more particularly, 
because we are aware that those who are acquainted only with. 
the products of English literature on this subject are disposed, 
and not without reason, to consider an explanation of antient 
mythology as one of those undertakings which “ either find 
a man cracked or leave him so.” 

When we had occasion to speak of Mr. Faber’s Disser- 
tation on the Cabiri, (see M.R. Vol... N.S. p.64.) we stated 
our opinion of it in free and certainly not flattering terms. 
The list of reverend and honourable subscribers, however, 
prefixed to his present work, indicates that some persons think 
differently of his speculations; and we may therefore be allowed 
to enter into a more minute examination of them than we 
should otherwise have been disposed to institute, though still in 
a degree very disproportionate to the great extent of the pubs 
lication itself. It is not, indeed, an easy matter to present a 
condensed and orderly view of them ; since, though the whole 
is divided into books and chapters, it has no regular pro- 
gression of the argument ;— a mode of writing which would 
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make the plainest subject obscure, but which produces almest 
inextricable confusion in matters already so dark and mystical 
as those of which Mr. Faber treats. 

The leading ideas of the author are to be found in Mr. Bryant. 
They both suppose that the events of the deluge are the origin 
of paganism, and that the arkite te Ie blended with the 
heavenly bodies, are its divinities. Mr. F., however, has had 
the fortune to find, in the diluvian and antediluvian histories, 
the origin of many parts of Pagan theology which had 
escaped Mr. Bryant; such as the metempsychosis, the per- 
sonification of the world considered as the parent of living 
things, &c. They differ, also, respecting the manner in 
which the system. of idolatry contrived among the builders of 
the tower of Babel was carried over the rest of the world. 

The first step towards the establishment of the theory must 
in course be to produce such evidence as can be obtained, 
that the Pagan gods were the deified personages of the Noétic 
and Adamitic families. The following'is Mr. Faler’s proof: 


‘ Both the acknowledged import of the word Demon, and the 
characters attributed to the Heathen divinities, prove with sufficient 
plainness, that those divinities were once mere mortals, though 
their worship was inseparably blended with that of the heavenly 

the elemental powers of nature. The chief question 
therefore is, what mortals were venerated after their death as the 
hero-gods of Pagan antiquity ? 

‘ This question is solved in a very remarkable manner by 


‘Hesiod ; and it will be found hereafter, that his solution perfectly 


ton with the human characters sustained by the deified objects 
of Gentile adoration. When the mortal remains of those who 


flourished during the golden age were hidden beneath the earth, their 


souls became beneficent demons ; still hovering over the world which 
they had once inhabited, and still watching as guardians over the 
afr of men. These, clothed in thin air, and rapidly flitting 
through 7 region of the earth, possess the royal privilege of con- 

, and of protecting the administration of justice*. The 
passage is curious; both as accurately pointing out the notiens 
entertained respecting the offices of the demon gods, as specify- 
ing that they were originally mere men, and as defining the 
precise race of mortals who obtained such honours after their 
death. They who flourished during the golden age, were the 
persons accounted worthy of being vemneated as demons. 

‘ If, then, we would know what particular persons those were, 
we must ascertain the epoch to which this celebrated poetical 
period ought to be chronologically referred. Here I will venture 
to affirm, what shall be proved at large in the sequel, that the 
mythology of the Gentiles acknowleges two golden ages ; the first 
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coinciding with the period which immediately followed the crea- 
tion, the second coinciding with the period which immediately suc- 
ceeded the deluge. Such being the case, since the demon gods 
of Paganism were the mortals who lived during the golden age, 
and since there was a golden age both immediately after the Crea- 
tion and immediately after the deluge ; it will plainly follow, that 
those demon gods were the members of the Adamitic family in 
the one instance, and the members of the Noétic family in the 
other. Eminent petsons, who flourished subsequently to each 
golden age, might occasionally be added, and in fact were added : 
but the individuals of these two primeval families may safely be 
esteemed the original and genuine prototypes of the demon gods. 
Thus the heads of the Sethite generations from Adam to Noah, 
perhaps also those of the Cainite generations, were remembered 
with a certain degree of reverence; thus, likewise, after the deluge, 
some of the younger patriarchs, particularly those of the line of 
Ham, were adored as demons, and even usurped (as it were) the 
titles and honours of their diluvian fathers: yet, if we examine the 
legendary. histories of the chief deities worshipped by the Gentiles, 
we shall almost invariably find them replete with allusions to the 


creation and Paradise on the one hand, and to the deluge and the 
ark on the other.’ 


From the negligent manner in which Mr. Faber has laid 
the foundation-stone of his system, his readers may judge of 
the stability of the superstructure. Conceding to him his 
perfectly gratuitous assumption of the double golden age, and 
allowing him to reckon the period succeeding the flood as the 
second of those ages, have we the least intimation in Hesiod 
that the gods whom he acknowleged as the rulérs of the 
world, the great gods as they were called, were the deified 
spirits of human beings? He distinguishes, as Mr. F. must 
know that the Greeks always distinguished, between the 
Seds and the Saiuoves *; the latter of whom were admitted to be 
departed spirits, or of a nature, if not human, at least inferior 
to divine, It would indeed be strange if Hesiod, who repre- 
sents the men of the golden age as living under the reign of 
Saturn, and as made demons by Jupiter, should reckon Ju- 
piter and Saturn themselves among these deified mortals. 
Here is an end at once, therefore, of Mr. Faber’s proof of 
the identity of the chief deities worshipped by the Gentiles 
with the members of the Adamitic and Noétic families 
Yet we are willing to do more for his cause than he has 
done for it himself; and to maintain that, if the gods of the 
Heathens really were deified men, they can have been no 





* In course we do not mean to maintain that the words are 


never used interchangeably, but that there was a real and re- 
ceived distinction. 
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other men than those whom he supposes. It is idle to 
assert that a king of Egypt or of Crete, or a queen of Cy- 
prus, was worshipped throughout the widely distant countries 
in which we know that the rites of Bacchus, Jupiter, or 
Venus prevailed. What was a queen of Cyprus to the inha- 
bitants of Assyria, that they should recognize her as a di- 
vinity; or a king of Crete to the people of Italy? The 
personages whom so many nations agreed to deify must have 
been some who bore a relation to them all; and, as no Jocal 
sovereigns could sustain this relation, we are carried back to 
the times preceding the dispersion for the origin of mythology. 
Had Mr. Faber put his argument into this form, instead of 
resting on a passage of Hesiod which has nothing to do with 
the subject, we see not what answer could have been made by 
those who admit the pagan gods once to have been men: but 
still it would have been only an argumentum ad hominem ; be- 
cause the whole doctrine of their human origin is a fiction of 
later ages, when their own mythology had become as much a 
secret to the Greeks as it is to us, propagated among modern 
authors chiefly from the zeal’with which it was espoused by 
the Christian fathers, (whom it furnished with a powerful 
weapon against Paganism,) and from the facility which it 
affords for turning mythology into history. 

Mr. Faber having thus established, as he thinks, the 
identity of the Gentile gods, on the testimony of their own 
worshippers, with the diluvian and antediluvian patriarchs, 
the next step in the natural progress of his argument, though 
by no means in his arrangement of it, is to shew that the 
tradition of this deluge, from which their worship was de- 
rived, really existed among the antient nations. In the fourth 
chapter of the third book this is accordingly done; and many 
curious proofs are brought together to manifest the wide diffu- 
sion of an opinion, that the world has been destroyed by 
water as a punishment for the iniquity of its inhabitants. 
Some of these, — such as the Babylonish story of Xisuthrus, 
said to have been found in Berosus, —agree in so many minutize 
with the Mosaic history, and come to us from testimony so 
suspicious, that we should not chuse to lay stress on them: 
but abundant proof remains, independently of them, to shew 
how universally the tradition of nations agrees in the fact of a 
deluge. Mr. F., however, caricatures the argument, in his 
eagerness to discover Noah and his ark in every corner of 
legend or mythology. He is determined to leave “ no stone 
unturned that can have water under.” Diversity of numbers 
causes him no embarrassment. If one person be mentioned in 
connection with water, itis Noah; if two, they are Noah and Adam, 
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mystically identified ; if three, the sons of Noah; if four, the 
same, with the addition of the Patriarch; if seven, they are 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, with their wives and mother; 
while the mystic ogdoad is completed by the junction of Noah, 
and the number fourteen is only a duplication of seven. Time 
and space are also annihilated at his pleasure: a day, a 
year, and a millenary, become the same; the bursting of a 
lake is the universal deluge; and a flood and a conflagration 
are interchangeable, because Whiston’s comet must have 
burnt up the world before it raised the waters to drown it. 
Egyptian priests mean Noah when they speak of one of their 
kings who escaped from drowning by being conveyed to land 
@n the back of a crocodile, because the Coptic of crocodile is 
Campsa, and Campsa is Greek for Syxn, an ark, (Vol. ii. p. 195. 
repeated pp. 223. 230..and 395.); all holes, caverns, and dark 
rooms derive their sanctity from the ark; all mystical doors 
are emblems of its door; and even Hades, the place of per- 
fect gloom, is derived from the ark, which was specially made 
with a window to give it light. After all this, we had per- 
haps no right to be astonished at any thing which we might 
find in Mr. F.; and yet we confess that we were startled, on 
perceiving that the deluge was typified in the stories of children 
placed in arks, where no mention is made either of a sea or a 
river; and that Cypselus, hidden by his mother in a clothes- 
chest, (Herod. v. 92.) and Erichthonius exposed in a basket, 
all mean the imprisoned Noah. (Vol. iii. p. 316.) With 
equal zeal, Mr. F. pursues the resemblance of Mount Ararat 
over all the mountains that were deemed sacred by the an- 
tients; proving their original coincidence by arguments as 
convincing as those by which Fluellen identified the Wye with 
that river in Macedon whose name he had forgotten. . Nay, 
Mr. F. can even prove that Ararat and Eden were the same, 
and that hence in part arose the fiction of Adam and Noah 
being the same, if the reader will only allow him that the de- 
luge may have made such changes on the face of the country, 
that it is impossible to tell from the present appearance of 
Ararat how the four rivers should have flowed from Paradise. 
(Vol. i. p. 281. &c.) 

That identification of Adam with Noah, to which this posi- 
tion of Eden contributed, was strengthened by their being 
both husbandmen, and both sdcrificers, as Mr. Faber proves 
from Gen. iii. 21. where it is said that God clothed Adam and 
Eve with the skins of beasts, which must have been offered: as 
victims ; and their being the parents, one of the antediluvian 
and the other of the postdiluvian world, produced the most 
stupendous 
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stupendous consequences on the Pagan theology, which the 
author thus states: 


‘ As the earth and the ark were each reputed the great universal 
mother, and as Noah and Adam were each esteemed the great 
universal father, the hierophants were obviously led to place them 
in a certain degree of relationship to each other. Here we have 
much mythological refinement arising from very simple causes. 
The connection, which most naturally might be supposed to 
subsist between two persons who were reckoned the father and 
the mother both of gods and men, was the matrimonial one: hence 
they were considered in the light of husband and wife. But it 
was at the same time observed, that Noah was himself born out of 
the womb of the ark, no less than the triad of younger demon-, 

ods who were his offspring ; as Adam had previously been born 
Fom the womb of the all-productive earth ; hence they were con- 
sidered in the light of a mother and her son. Yet the hierophants 
could not but remark, that, although Noah was born from the 
ark, he nevertheless existed Jefore it, and even produced it; they 
would also observe, that he existed before the renovated world, and 
might thus be allegorically deemed its parent ; hence they were 
considered in the directly opposite light of a father and his 
daughter. These two ancient beings they placed at the. head of 
every renovated world, supposing them to exist before all other 
creatures, and to be themselves produced from chaos and dark 
night; hence they were lastly considered in the light of a brother 
and a sister. 

‘ It is obvious, that such allegorical speculations as these would 
naturally lead to a variety of wild fables relative to the mystic 
union of the great father and the great mother. From this source 
originated therefore all the tales of an incestuous connection, 
which was thought, in many different modifications, to have sub- 
sisted between those two primeval personages. Thus the great 
father is said to have sometimes espoused his own mother, some- 
times his sister, and sometimes his daughter.” 


We are surprized that it should not have occurred to 
Mr. F. that, if the deluge were really the source of all the 
language in which the Heathens typified and all the rites by 
which they imitated the union of the two great parents, it has 
produced vice in the world far exceeding that which it was 
sent to punish ; that the preacher of righteousness has been the 
great corrupter of mankind; and that it would have been a 
most merciful dispensation which had buried him beneath the 
waters of the flood, and re-peopled the earth by a new race of 
beings. If it were necessary to refute Mr. Faber’s confident 
but gratuitous assertions of what the hierophants thought and 
said, we might observe that to personify the earth as the 
mother of all beings is a figure familiar to many languages 
and nations; that, in pursuing the analogy to the pene 
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of the human species, the power which fertilizes is represented 
as the male, and that which produces as the female; and that 
the personification of both, as co-existing in one universe, by 
a body in which the sexes were united, or as a male producing 
a female from himself, or a female a male, is an easy variation 
of the leading idea. | 

The last step in the apotheosis of Noah and his sons is to 
render them helio-arkite. We regard that part of Mr. 
Bryant’s analysis, in which he demonstrates the wide extent of 
solar worship among the antients, as the most valuable of his 
book. By shewing how many names, usually deemed those 
of kings and heroes, are really titles of the sun, he has done 
much towards shaking the common opinion that the Grecian 
divinities were historical personages: but that the gods, at the 
same time that they were the sun, should also be Noah, seems 
at first sight an incredible confusion. The proof of their 
double character is given at great length by Mr. F. in Vol. ii. 
p. 205, &c. ; and he thus sums up the evidence : 


* The inquiry having been conducted thus far, it only remains 
to learn, what particular man was venerated by the Gentiles in 
close union with the solar deity. 

‘ As the attributes of the man have, in consequence of this 
union, been ascribed to the sun; the various remarkable opinions 
entertained of the sun will enable us to determine the man, who 
was worshipped in conjunction with him. Hence we may gather 
from the preceding investigation, that the man in question must 
have been one who performed an extraordinary voyage in a ship 
with seven companions represented by the seven planets; who was 
compelled to hide himself in a small floating island by the violence 
of the sea; who was born from an egg or from the calix of the 
lotos, and who was thence occasionally depicted as an infant; who 
ymysteriously triplicated himself, by which can only be meant that 
this*man was the father of three sons; who, sailing in his ship, 
presided over a gate or door from which all human souls were 
born; who delighted to haunt a re mountain, where the ark of 
one preserved during an universal flood was thought to have 
rested ; who was once plunged in a remarkable manner into the 
ocean ; and who was the parent, not only of a powerful family that 
early claimed and acquired a decided superiority, but even of the 
whole race of mankind.’ 


The reader sees at-once who this person must be. When 
we consider thé proneness of mankind to assimilate unknown 
causes to those with which they are familiar, we shall not 
wonder that one mode in which the antients represented to 
themselves the sun and the moon as traversing “ the azure 
deep of air” was in a ship, any more than that they mounted 
them in chariots or en horseback. ‘That the planets should 
accompany 
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accompany the sun has nothing marvellous; and, as the ark 
began to float when Noah took refuge in it, while Delos 
ceased to float before Apollo was born there, the parallel 
seems to us none of the closest.. The infant Harpocrates, 
seated on the lotus, may have been the sun, nascent at the 
winter-solstice: but this plant was given to him, not because 
he was born out of the waters, but because it emerges during 
the day and sinks at night. (Dioscorid. iv. c.114.) At any 
rate, an infant is a strange representative of a patriarch 600 
years old. — That the luminary, which every morning rises 
from the sea and every evening sinks into it, should be re- 
presented as born from it, may surely be explained without 
the aid of the deluge. It was this which the Greeks meant 
to express when to Hercules, who was certainly the sun, they 
assigned as a father Auditpywy, whose name is formed from 
aug and puw, as Augitpirn from aug} and dé. * Habemus ut 
litera.d, sic litere + prefize vestigia: ut pateat non solum in 
medio, ut sepe fit, sed etiam in principio + interdum non esse 
originale.” (Lennep, Analog. 209.) Teitwy, dvoue morays — 
mapa To pei. (Etym. sag?) =tpuyzwy comes from the same 
radical by the same double prothesis by which crpéu8es comes 
from fou.Bos. 

We have not room to follow Mr. Faber through that part 
of his work in which he shews how the system formed by the 
hierophants of Babel was propagated throughout the world ; 
nor in his examination of the antient mysteries, which he con- 
siders as not less Noétic than every thing else in mythology. 

_ Those readers, who bear in mind that aca in Latin and 
- Acpvak, &c. in Greek mean many other things besides Noah’s 
ok, will find a great many of his arguments disappear at once. 
If we recollect rightly, he promised in his prospectus not to 
build on etymology, a promise which he has certainly not kept; 
witness, among a multitude of other instances which might be 
iven, his derivation of Bute, Arran, Ila, Hy, and Iona, from 
uddha, Arhan, Ila, and Yoni or Ioneh, and by Goles from the 
Cala of the Hindus, (Vol. ii. pp. 393, 394.) The name of 
_ Buddha is singularly ductile in Mr. F.’s hands, and becomes, 
Fo, Pout, Woden, Wudd, and (Robin) Hood, (ii. 397.) We 
had almost forgotten another of his titles; Po. 

We have purposely forborne from entering into any examin- 
ation of the large portion of this work which is occupied with 
Hindu mythology; and in which, in one form or another, the 
author has incorporated nearly all the articles on this subject in 
the Asiatic Researches. ‘The learned writers of those papers, 
not excepting even their illustrious President, have sometimes 
been misled by their eagerness to bring the gods of Greece, 
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Italy, and Hindustan into close resemblance: but the know- 
lege of Hindu mythology, which we owe to them, will be a 
most important aid to the interpretation of the Greek and 
Roman fables, if we can be contented to consider it as ascer- 
taining the manner in which the personified energies and 
operations of nature assume the appearance of real beings, 
and are gradually transformed into historical characters and 
events ; — if, in short, we use it as a contribution towards 
solving the great problem of the origin of mythology, rather 
than as containing the whole solution in itself. If; however, 
the Grecian divinities are to be laid on the rack of Sanscrit 
etymology, «after all that they have endured from their Celtic, 
Scythian, Pheenician, and Coptic tormentors, and if every 
event and circumstance in the fables of the one nation must 
be forced into a parallel with those of the other, the result can 
only be new theories as extravagant and as ephemeral as their 
predecessors. Following some writer in the Asiatic Researches, 
Mr. F. makes the Grecian Dionusos to be the Hindu Deo- 
naush. Yet Dionusos is manifestly of Greck extraction, and 
signifies ‘the divinity of Nysa,” the place in which the earliest 
mention of him describes his worship as being practised. 
(Hom. Il. 2. 132, &c.) That the name should have been 
given to mountains in many other parts of the world, and the 
birth of Bacchus be referred to them all, will not appear sur- 
prizing if-we consider that Nvece in Greek signifies a peak, 
which is evident from its being applied to the pointed mete of 
the hippodrome. ‘This form of the hills so denominated is 
plainly pointed out in a line quoted from ene by the 
scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1218. Ess 82 tis Noon drceroy 
xépas, avdeov vAy. Nothing seems less probable than that the 
Greeks should worship gods by titles which never had any 
meaning in their own language ;.and we doubt whether more 
than one instance can be given of a plausible exotic etymology 
of a popular name of their divinities :.this instance is in the case 
of Io: but it is the exception which confirms the rule. © Io 
was the Egyptian Isis, and her name is Coptic for the modn: 
but it also signified the moon in the common dialect of Argos, 
(Eust. ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 23.) and the introduction of her 
worship through Pheenicia into Greece is distinctly traced in 
the history of her wanderings: though the Greeks, when they 
stole the heifer-goddess from the Egyptians, reversed the track 
of her feet, according to their usual custom, and made her 
originally an Argive. _ 

t would be unjust to deny to Mr. Faber the praise of 
laborious research into authors antient and modern, in order 
to amass the materials of the present work, and of a sincere 
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desire to vindicate the truth of Revelation: but he has shewn 
so little judgment in discriminating between the testimonies 
which he has brought together, or in drawing his inferences 
from them, that, to make any use of his book, the historical 
student must take the pains of unravelling the web, and 
separating the facts from the fancies that have been worked up 
with them. The authority of the Mosaic writings would be 
in a perilous state, if they were to stand or fall with those of 


Mr. Faber. 


= 





Art. VY. Memoirs of Alessandro Tassoni, Author of La Secchia 
Rapita, or the Rape of the Bucket; interspersed with occa- 
sional Notices of his Literary Contemporaries, and a general 
Outline of his various Works; also an Appendix; containin 
Biographical Sketches of Ottavio Rinuccini, Galileo Galilee, 
Gabriello Chiabrera, Battista Guarini; and an inedited Poem of 
Torquato Tasso. With additional Notes and the Author’s Pre- 
face. By the late Jos. Cooper Walker, Esq. M.R.IA. &c. 
Edited by Sam. Walker, Esq. M.R.I.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 416. 
158. Boards. Longman and Co. 


A TESSANDRO Tassow1, the author of the Secchia Rapita, was 
born at Modena in 1565, of a family sufficiently noble 
to have preserved its pedigree from the year 1306. Being 
early in life an orphan, he recollected only his instructors, not 
his parents. His first master was an absent man, who pre- 
scribed a draught for a dead cow: but from this tuition, 
which, by destroying reverence, may have favoured his comic 
turn, he was removed to the college of Pisa, whence he passed 
in 1585 to Bologna, there to qualify himself for the profession 
of the law. From Bologna, he removed in 1591 to Ferrara, 
and profited by the instructions of Cremonio, a celebrated 
doctor of civil law, until he settled in 1592 at his native place 
with a view to practice. A legacy and executorship, which 
devolved on him in 1596, drew him to Rome; where he at- 
tracted the notice of Cardinal Ascanio Colonna, to whom he 
became private secretary at a liberal salary. With this patron 
he visited Spain, staid there until 1602, when he revisited 
Italy, was admitted into the academy of the Umoristi, and of 
the Lince?, and printed his Penstert. He also wrote against 
Petrarch, who was still a national idol, but derived so little 
emolument from his publications as to labour under pecuniary 
difficulties. In 1611 he undertook the Secchia Rapita, the 
first and even now perhaps the best comic epopea of modern 
Europe. It was originally printed at Paris in 1622: buta 
better and emended edition, carefully superintended by the 
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author, appeared at Rome in 1624; and indeed it is some- 
what doubtful whether the first edition does not bear a 
fictitious place of date. This poem attracted to Tassoni 
the attentions of the reigning pontiff Urban VIII., who sug- 
gested various cor rections, which were adopted with deference 
in the edition of 1628. Much moral tolerance is implied in 
his Holiness having spared the voluptuous descriptions of the 
second canto. —Tassoni afterward attempted a serious poem 
on the expedition of Columbus, of which the first canto has 
been printed, but without exciting great regret for the 
author’s lassitude. A new edition of the Pensteri was elso 
undertaken, which is remarkable for containing a dissertation 
Se le Lettere e le Dottrine siano necessarie nelle Republiche, the 
basis of Rousseau’s academical diatribe against the arts and 
sciences. 

Tassoni was employed for a time as secretary by the Duke 
of Savoy, and wrote Philippics against the Spaniards: but, the 
Spanish party having prevailed at Turin, the obnoxious 
pamphleteer was dismissed. During this connection he ac- 
companied the Duke of Fiano to the Valteline in 1623, and 
wrote a comic epopea narrating the expedition, and ridi- 
culing the recent sufferings of the massacred Protestants. 
This composition is stated to have stimulated a Cardinal into 
loud laughter: but it was never printed, probably because the 
poet felt compunction for having written it. The author ap- 
pears, however, in consequence, to have obtained from Lo- 
dovisio, Archbishop of Bologna, an appointment with a 
salary of four hundred Roman crowns, and a right of resi- 
dence in the episcopal palace; of which Tassoni usuall 
availed himself until 1632, when his patron died. He then 
went back to his native Modena, and resided with his relation 
Lucrezio Tassoni, who died in 1634, and bequeathed to the 
poet a competent legacy. This he enjoyed but for a single year, 
having yielded to his rapidly increasing infirmities on ‘the 2 5th 
of April 1635, at the exact age of seventy. A pension was 
left in his will to a natural son; and the mass of his property 
devolved on a knight of Malta, who was his nearest legitimate 
kinsman. 

Such is the substance of a memoir radically derived from 
Muratori, and here expanded after the manner of Mr. Roscoe, 
Dr. Black, and other commentators of Italian literature, into 
a considerable volume, by adding to it literary anecdotes of 
all the more distinguished acquaintances and cotemporaries 
of the person who was to be commemorated. On this plan, 
évery biography in a given era might be made to consist 
principally of the same circumstances, and to resemble a state- 
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bed, which receives one guest after another, but is always 
more remarkable for the embroidered hangings, fluted pillars, 
and fringed valances, than for the little figure buried in its 
down and veiled with its counterpane. | 

This memoir is a posthumous work of Mr. Walker, the 
writer of an interesting history of Italian tragedy, noticed in our 
xxixth Vol. N.S. p.1., and it is edited by the pious care of his 
only surviving brother. Some account of the last moments of 
the author has been prefixed. He died at St.,Valeri on the 
12th of April 1810, in the 49th year of his age; and a more 
extensive and particular biography is announced. 
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Art. VI. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
London, for the Year 1816. Part I. 4to. pp.178. 17s. 6d. 
sewed. Nicol and Son. 


CHEMISTRY and PuysioLoecy. 


(}* the Fire-damp of Coal-mines, and on Methods of lighting 
the Mines so as to prevent its Explosion. By Sir H. Davy, 
LL.D. &c. &c. 

An Account of an Invention for giving Light ix explosive 
Mixtures of Fire-damp in Coal-mines, by consuming the Fire- 
damp. By the Same. 

Farther Experiments on the Combustion of explosive Mixtures 
confined by Wire-gauze, with some Observations on Flame. By 
the Same. 

In consequence of the numerous fatal accidents which have 
lately occurred in the neighbourhovd of Newcastle, by the 
explosion of the fire-damp of the coal-mines, Sir H. Davy was 
induced to turn his attention to the subject; and, by investi- 
gating the nature and properties of the gas, to endeavour to 
form some plan of prevention. He therefore went into 
the north of England, personally visited the collieries, ob- 
tained specimens of the inflammable air, and made every ne- 
cessary inquiry respecting its production and its effects. He 
observes that the fire-damp had been shewn by Dr. Henry to 
be light carburetted hydrogen gas, and that Dr. Thomson 
had’sleo made experiments on it, but that some of its most 
important properties still remained unascertained; particularly, 
its degree of combustibility, as compared with that of other in- 
flammable gases. He found that the gas was very peculiar in 
this respect, for that neither strongly ignited charcoal, nor an 
iron rod at a high red or even a common white heat, had the 
power of inflaming an explosive mixture of the fire-damp and 


atmospherical air. He afterward examined the power of these 
mixtures, 
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mixtures, in communicating flame through apertures of dif- 
ferent sizes to other similar mixtures; when he discovered that 
this communication was entirely prevented by small apertures, 
or by narrow tubes or canals: a property which probably de- 
pends on the gas being cooled down to a temperature below 
the exploding point, by its being exposed to so large a surface 
during its passage. He accordingly observed that the flame 
passed more readily through glass than through metallic tubes 
of the same diameter, in consequence of the greater conducting 
power of the latter. The explosions were entirely stopped by 
metallic tubes of one-fifth of an inch in diameter, when they 
were one and a half inch long. 

Sir H. D. next examined the effect of mixing small propor- 
tions of carbonic acid and azote with theexplosive mixtures; and | 
he found that only a small quantity of either of these gases, as 
one part of azote to six, or one part of carbonic acid to seven 
of the mixture, entirely prevented it from exploding. 

Having made these important discoveries respecting the 
properties of the fire-damp, and especially concerning its 
explosive power when mixed with atmospherical air, he 
proceeded to his great object; viz. the invention of some 
apparatus by which light might be emitted from burning oil 
or tallow, and yet this flame be incapable of setting fire to a 
quantity of the inflammable gas in which it was immersed. 
He contrived several sorts of an instrument for this, purpose, 
somewhat differing in their construction, but all essentially 
depending on the same principle. It was a lantern, to which 
the air was admitted only in a limited quantity, and through 
small tubes or apertures: .so that, if by any accident a portion 
of the fire-damp should enter the apparatus, the air in the 
inside would probably not contain a sufficient proportion of 
oxygen for its explosion; or, if an explosion did take place, 
the effect would simply be to extinguish the light, without 
the possibility of its being communicated to the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

Although this safety-lantern must be deemed a most va- 
luable invention, inasmuch as it promises security to the lives 
of the miners, and is attended only with the comparatively 
trifling inconvenience of the light being extinguished by the 
fire-damp, yet it is superseded by the apparatus which the 
author describes in the second paper; which is more simple 
in jts construction, equally safe for the miners, and pos- 
sesses the additional advantage of consuming the fire-damp 
without the possibility of its exploding. In his former expe- 
riments on the passage of the flame through small apertures, 
Sir H. found that it could not be communicated through fine 

Cc 3 wire- 
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wire-sieves or wire-gauze; and on this discovery the improved 
instrument is framed. 

‘ The invention consists in covering or surrounding the flame 
of a lamp or candle by a wire sieve; the coarsest that J have tried 
with perfect safety contained 625 apertures in a square inch, and 
the wire was ,', of an inch in thickness; the finest, 6400 apertures iin 
a square inch, and the wire was ~{, of an inch in diameter. 

‘ When a lighted lamp or candle screwed into a ring sol- 
dered to a cylinder of wire gauze, having no apertures, except 
those of the gauze or safe apertures, is introduced into the most 
explosive mixture of carburetted hydrogene and air, the cylinder 
becomes filled with a bright flame, and this flame continues to 
burn as long as the mixture is explosive. When the carburetted 
hydrogene is to the air as 1 to 12, the flame of the wick appears 
within the flame of the fire-damp ; when the proportion is as high 
as 1 to 7, the flame of the wick disappears.’ 

We are informed that, when the thicker wires are used in 
the gauze, the metal becomes red hot, but yet no explosion 
takes place; and the larger are the openings the brighter is 
the flame:. so that, when there are 625 apertures to the square 
inch, a mixture of one part of coal-gas with seven parts of air 
produces a most brilliant light. —These results lead to many 
inquiries respecting the nature and communication of flame, 
which form the subject of the third paper: but, in the mean 
time, we must admit the justice of the following most im- 
portant conclusion : 


‘ All that the collier requires to ensure sccurity, are small wire 
cages to surround his candle or his lamp, which may be made for a 
few pence, and of which various modifications may be adopted ; and 
the application of this discovery will not only preserve him from 
the fire-damp, but enable him to apply it to use, and to destroy it 
at the same time that it gives him an useful light.’ 


Having established the general principle, of the power of 
wire-gauze in insulating flame, Sir H. Davy’s next object was 
to ascertain what were the limits of the size of the apertures, 
and of the wire, which were sufficient to produce ‘this effect. 
He discovered that, if wire of , of an inch in diameter be 
formed into a gauze, containing 100 apertures in the square 
inch, an explosion will take place as soon as the wire becomes 
hot: but that the same wire, formed into a gauze with 576 
apertures in an inch, is perfectly safe under all circumstances. 
He had observed in his former experiments ‘ that a flame, 
confined in a cylinder of very fine wire-gauze, did not explode 
a mixture of oxygene and hydrogene, but that the gases burnt in 
it with great vivacity.’ This singular fact suggested some new 
considerations respecting the nature’of the flame of combustible 
bodies, and induced him to conclude that it does not consist 
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in ‘a mere combustion at the surface of contact of the inflam- 
mable matter,’ but rather ‘ as the combustion of an explosive 
mixture of inflammable gas, or vapour and air.’ On this 
principle we are to explain the extraordinary results of Sir 
H. Davy’s experiments. A considerable bulk of heated metal 
is necessary to raise the temperature sufficiently high to in- 
flame an explosive gas; so that, by passing through the wire- 
gauze, even when red hot, the flame parts with so much of 
its heat that it is no longer hot enough to produce the ex- 
plosion. Sir Humphry had before shewn that the explosive 
mixture required a very high temperature for its combustion ; 
and there is reason to believe that the heat of flame is as great 
‘as any with which we are acquainted,’ — in course much 
greater than that of hot iron. 

We cannot leave these papers without expressing the high 
gratification that we experience, when we observe the imme- 
diate practical benefits of philosophical discoveries ; and few 
cases are on record, in which an evil of such magnitude was 
so effectually obviated, as the destructive explosions of the 
coal-mines promise to be through the use of the lamps of 
Sir H. Davy. 

Some Observations and Experiments made on the Torpedo of 
the Cape of Good Hope, in the Year 1812. By J.T. Todd, 
Jate Surgeon of his Majesty’s ship Lion.— Mr. ‘Todd informs 
us that the torpedo is frequently caught in Table Bay, to the 
westward of the Cape, but very seldom in the bays to the 
eastward. The columns of the electrical organs, in the fish 
which he examined, were larger and less numerous than those 
that were described by Hunter at Rochelle. He sums up the 
result of his observations in a series of propositions, which we 
shall quote at full length; since they contain all the inform- 
ation that is dispersed through the paper, and, for the most 
part, may be regarded as being correct deductions from the 
premises. 

‘ The preceding account appears to me to afford grounds for the 
following conclusions. 

‘ 1. That the electrical discharge of this animal is in every respect 
a vital action, being dependent on the life of the animal, and having 
a relation to the degree of life and to the degree of perfection of 
structure of the electrical organs. 

‘2. That the action of the electrical organs is perfectly 
voluntary. 

‘ 3. That frequent action of the electrical organs is injurious 
to the life of the animal; and, if continued, deprives the animal 
of it. Is this only an instance of a law common to all animals, 
that by long continued voluntary action they are deprived of life ? 
Whence is the cause of the rapidity with which it takes place in 
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this instance ? Or is it owing to the re-action of the shock on the 
animal ? 


‘ 4. That those animals, in which the nerves of the electrical 
organs are intersected, lose the sage of communicating the shock, 
but appear more vivacious and live longer than those in which this 
change has not been produced, and in which this power is exerted. 
Is the loss of the power of communicating the shock to be attributed 
to the loss of voluntary power over the organ? Does this fact 
bear any analogy to the effects produced by castration in animals ? 


‘5. That the possession of one organ only is sufficient to produce 
the shock. 


‘ 6. That the perfect state of all the nerves of the electrical or- 
gans is not necessary to produce the shock. 


‘ And, 7. From the whole it may be concluded, that a more 
intimate relation exists between the nervous system and electrical 
organs of the torpedo, both as to structure and functions, than be- 
tween the same and any organs of any animal with which we are 
acquainted. And this is particularly shown, ist, By the large 
proportion of nerves applied to the electrical organs: and, 2dly, B 
the relation of the action of the electrical organs to the life of the 
animal, and vice versa.’ 


Some Account of the Feet of those Animals whose progressive 
Motion can be carried on in Opposition to Gravity, By Sir 
Ev. Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. —- Every one must have observed 
the power which the common house-fly possesses of walking 
on the ceiling of rooms, although few persons have thought of 
inquiring by what means it is enabled to support itself in oppo- 
sition to gravity, and at the same time so readily to exercise 
progressive motion. ‘The minuteness of the fly’s foot, indeed, 
akon it difficult to determine this point: but a particular 
kind of lizard, the Lacerta Gecko, a native of Java, has the 
_ same power, and a foot so large as to be easily examined. 
The foot of that animal is accordingly described by the present 
author; and we learn that it consists of five toes, each toe 
being furnished with sixteen transverse slits, communicatin 
with as many cavities: .as also that it is provided with a mus- 
cular apparatus, by the contraction of which the cavities are 
opened, so that the animal rests on the serrated edge with 
which these cavities are surrounded. Sir Everard remarks 
that the apparatus of this lizard’s foot bears a considerable 
resemblance to that part of the head of the Lchineis Remora, 
or sucking fish, by which it attaches itself to ships or other 
solid bodies ; and that we may conclude that they both act on 
the same principle. ‘The mode of action is thus described: 


‘ It is evident, that when the external edge of this apparatus is 
closely applied to any surface, and the cartilaginous plates are 
raised up, the interstices must become so many vacua, and the 
serrated edge of each plate will keep a sufficient hold of the sub- 
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stance on which it rests, to retain it in that position, assisted by the 


pressure of the surrounding water, without a continuance of mus- 
cular exertion. 


‘ It thus appears, that the adhesion of the Echineis Remora is 
produced by so many vacua being formed by an apparatus worked 


by the voluntary muscles of the animal, and the pressure of the 
surrounding water.’ 


Though the minuteness of the fly’s foot renders it very dif- 
ficult to determine precisely its mechanical structure, the 
author deems it highly probable that certain concave surfaces, 
which have been observed attached to it, ‘ are employed to 
form vacua, which enable the animal to move under such dis- 


advantageous circumstances, upon the same principle as the 
Lacerta Gecko.’ 


MaTuematics, Astronomy, and Optics. 


On the Developement of exponential Functions ; together with 
several new Theorems relating to finite Differences. By John 
F.W. Herschel, Esq. F.R.S.—We have frequently had occa- 
sion to observe that the analytical sciences in this country 
were rather retrograding than advancing, and that nothing 
strikingly new and interesting had for many years issued from 
the English press on those subjects; while the transactions of 
foreign academies, and particularly those of the French Insti- 
tute, have abounded with valuable and brilliant discoveries. 
These, however, have not been unmixed with matters of mere 
curiosity and difficulty; the purpose of the writers, in many 
cases, being obviously to shew their own dexterity in the 
transformation of quantities and equations, and to make a 
great display of intricate and almost unintelligible formule, 
without the least consideration of their application to an 
purpose of real utility. If, therefore, any desire should arise, 
as we think we can now perceive that it does, among our 
English mathematicians, to emulate the same class of men in 
France, it will be of the highest importance to embrace only 
such subjects as will admit of useful application; and to bear 
in mind that it is not the intricacy of formule, but the sim- 
plicity of them, which constitutes the beauty of analysis, 

Mr. Herschel has in two or three instances manifested con- 
siderable analytical talents, which we should be very loth to 
undervalue: but we fear that he is too fond of that sort of 
parade to which we have alluded, and which we should be 
glad to see him correct. We wish it also to be understood 
that these remarks are not so much intended to apply exclu- 
sively to the present article, as to the general character of his 
recent communications to the Royal Society, and to a Cam- 
bridge work in which he is supposed to take an active part. 


The 
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The subject of the paper before us is the developement of 
exponential! functions, the origin and progress of which are 
thus stated in the introduction to it: 


‘In the year 1772, Lagrange, in a memoir published among 
those of the Berlin Academy, announced those celebrated theorems 
expressing the connection between simple exponential indices, 
and those of differentiation and integration. The demonstration 
of those theorems, although it escaped their illustrious discoverer, 
has been since accomplished by many analysts, and in a great 
variety of ways. Laplace set the first example in two memoirs 
presented to the Academy of Sciences *, and may be supposed in 
the course of these researches to have caught the first hint of the 
Calcul des Fonctions Generatrices with which they are so intimately 
connected ; as, after an interval of two years, another demonstra- 
tion of them, drawn solely from the principles of that calculus, 
appeared, together with the calculus itself, in the memoirs of the 
Academy. ‘This demonstration, involving, however, the passage 
from finite to infinite, is therefore (although preferable perhaps in 
a systematic arrangement, where all is made to flow from one 
fundamental principle) less elegant ; not on account of any con- 
fusion of ideas, or want of evidence; but, because the ideas of 
finite and infinite, as such, are extraneous to symbolic language, 
and, if we would avoid their use, much circumlocution .as well as 
very unwieldy formulz must be introduced, Arbogast also, in his 
work on derivations, has given two most ingenious demonstrations 
of them, and added greatly to their generality ; and lastly, Dr. 
Brinkley has made them the subject of a paper in the Transactions 
of this Society, to which I shall have occasion again to refer. 
Considered as insulated truths, unconnected with any other con- 
siderable branch of analysis, the method employed by the latter 
author seems the most simple and elegant which could have been 
devised. It has however the great inconvenience of not making 
us acquainted with the bearings and dependencies of these im- 
portant theorems, which, in this instance, as in many others, are 
far more valuable than the mere formule. 

‘ The theorems above referred to are comprehended in the 
equation - 


AM = yearly e260) 0 6-00 4OD 
or, more generally, 
F (tA) waffeP fas cece. 


where the A applies to the variation of z, and the D to the functional 
characteristic « ; and where m may have any value whatever.’ 


In this form, these theorems are obviously no more than 
abridged expressions of their meaning; and therefore, in order 





‘ * Mém. des Savans Etrangers, 1773, p. 535.— Mém. de 
PY Acad. 1772, p. 102.’ 
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to become practically useful, their second members must be 
developed in a series of the powers of A z. D.— Mr. Herschel 


writes Av. D=?#, whence f } Meoae t =f (<"); and, assuming 
this = 4+ 4¢ +- AP + &c., he arrives, after several trang- 
O ‘ z 


formations, at the following theorem, viz. 
t k lt E g° 2 
£()arath srs ayot£ pitaye + ge. 


in the application of which to any particular case, it is neces- 
sary to develope f (1 -- A) in powers of A; then, striking out 
the first term, as well as all those in which the exponent of A 
is higher than that of ¢, to apply each of the remaining terms 
immediately before the annexed power of 0; and the develope- 
ment is then in a form adapted to numerical computation, 

The author next proceeds to shew the application of the 
above and other equivalent formule to the actual develo 
ment of some exponential functions, whicn he is enabled to 
perform with great facility: but neither the nature nor the 
limits of our work will allow us to follow him farther in his 
transformations. 

On new Properties of Heat, as exhibited in its Propagation 
along Plates of Glass. By David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S., 
&c. — The science of physical optics has within a few years 
assumed a new and highly interesting form, and no one has 
contributed more to stamp it with. its present importance than 
the ingenious author of this paper: nor has he, in any of his 
preceding experiments and researches, developed a series of 
more striking and curious phenomena, than those which are 
here presented for the contemplation of the philosopher. 

In a former number, we reported Dr. Brewster’s: experi- 
ments and deductions relative to the action of heat in enablia 
glass to arrange a beam of light into two opposite saheiall 
pencils; in which he has shewn that ‘ unannealed glass, in the 
form of Prince Rupert’s drops, possesses distinct optical axes, 
and acts on light like all regular crystallized bodies.’ It ap- 
pears that his attention was again called to this subject, in 
consequence of his having discovered that reflection from all 
the metals, and total reflection from the second surface of 
transparent bodies, produced the same effect as crystallized 
plates, in separating a beam of polarized light into its comple- 
mentary tints. This circumstance led the Doctor to suppose 
that the existence of the two opposite polarized pencils, and 
the production of the complementary colours, were conco- 
mitant effects: he was in consequence induced to examine the 
truth 
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truth of the supposition in the case of heated glass; and the 
results of the experiments, while they justified and confirmed 
the supposition, have caused the discovery of many singular 

heenomena, which may be considered as constituting a new 
branch of physics, analogous in its general character to the 
sciences of magnetism and electricity. 

We should be glad to supply our readers with such an 
abstract of the present memoir as would put them in posses- 
sion of the most curious deductions : but the necessity of figures 
for illustration will prevent us from doing this to the desired 
extent. Yet we hope still to render intelligible to them some 
of the most interesting parts; which will probably be best 
effected by giving the heads of certain of the propositions as 
stated by the author himself. _ 


‘I. When heat is propagated along a plate of glass, its progress is 
marked by the communication of a crystalline structure, which 
changes its character with the temperature, and.which vanishes 
when the heat is uniformly diffused over the plate.’ 

‘II. When a plate of glass is brought to an uniform temperature. 
considerably above that of the atmosphere, the communication of 
its heat to the surrounding air, or to other contiguous bodies 
colder than itself, is marked by the production of a crystalline 
structure, similar to that which is described under the preceding 
propesition.’ 

‘III. When heat is propagated along a plate of glass, its particles 
assume such an arrangement that it exhibits distinct neutral and 
depolarising axes, like all doubly refracting crystals, the neutral 
axes being parallel and perpendicular to the direction in which the 
heat is propagated.’ 

‘IV. When the depolarising structure is communicated to glass 
by heat in the manner already described, the glass acquires the pro- 
perty of arranging polarised light into its complementary colours.’ 

« V. The coloured fringes mentioned in the preceding proposition _ 
consist of six different sets, two exterior, two interior, and two 
terminal sets. The exterior sets occupy the edges, the interior 
sets the middle, and the terminal sets the extremities of the glass 
plate, and each set is separated from its adjacent set by a deep 
black fringe.’ — 

‘VII. The colours of the fringes in all the six sets ascend in 
Newton’s scale as they recede from the black spaces, the fringes 
adjacent to these spaces being composed of the colours of the first 
order.’ 

« VIII. The parts of the plate of glass which exhibit the two exte- 
rier sets of fringes, have the same structure as that class of doubl 
refracting crystals, including sulphate of lime, quartz, &c. in witch 
the extraordinary ray is attracted to the axis, while the parts of 
the glass, which exhibit the two interior and the terminal sets, 
have the same structure as the other class of doubly refracting 


_crystals, including calcareous spar, beryl, &c. in which the devia- 
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tion of the extraordinary ray from the axis is produced by a 
repulsive force. The portions between these which produce the 
black spaces have an intermediate structure, like those portions of 
muriate of soda, fluor spar, and the diamond, which are destitute 
of the property of double refraction.’ 

‘IX. When the temperature of the source of heat remains the same, 
the thicknesses of the glass, whether one or more plates are used, 
which polarise any particular colour, under a perpendicular inci- 
dence, are proportional to the thicknesses of thin uncrystallized 
plates, which would reflect the same colour in the phenomenon of 
coloured riags.’— 

‘ XII. The number and form of the plates of glass and the temper- 
ature of the source of heat remaining the same, the magnitude of 
the fringes of the first exterior set depends upon the law of the 
decrease of temperature in that part of the glass which produces 
them. The highest order of colours is always developed where 
the temperature is a maximum, and the tints descend in the scale 
as the temperature diminishes.’ 

‘ XIII. ‘The upper edge of the plate which polarises the highest 
tint in the second exterior set of fringes has received no sensible 
accession of heat, and the central parts of the plate, which form 
the two interior sets of fringes, exhibit no variation of temperature 
connected with the colours which they polarise’ When the 
number and form of the plates of glass and the temperature of 
the source of heat remain the same, the magnitude of these three 
sets of fringes depends upon the law of the decrease of temper- 
ature at that part of the glass which produces the first exterior 
set.’ 


From the latter of these propositions, Dr. Brewster draws 
the following scholium : 


‘ The truth contained in the preceding proposition will, I have 
no doubt, be regarded by philosophers, -as one of the most extraor- 
dinary in physics. The production of a crystalline structure in 
the part of the glass adjacent to the heated iron, though a curious 
property of radiant heat, is in no respect hostile to our established 
notions. But the communication of the same structure to the 
remote edge of the glass, where there is no sensible heat, and 
where the corpuscular forces, by which the particles cohere, are 
not weakened by any approximation to fluidity, and the existence 
of an opposite structure in the middle of the glass, developing 
itself on both sides from a central line, are results to which we can 
find nothing analogous, but in the perplexing phenomena of 
magnetical and electrical polarity.’ 


The first section contains nine other propositions, which we 
cannot copy; nor would many of them be intelligible, as they 
are principally intended to explain the preceding phenomena, 
and require diagrams. 

In the second section, Dr. B. treats ‘On the permanent effects 
preduged upon glass by the communication of its heat to sur- 
rounding 
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rounding bodies.’ The phzenomena hitherto described are of 
the most transitory nature. Every fringe is in a state of per- 

etual change; one colour quickly succeeds another; and, 
when heat has rapidly developed all the various tints due to 
its intensity, they repass through the same hues which they 
exhibited in their formation, and finally disappear after a slow 
and gradual decline. Where every thing is thus in a state of 
change, no fixed character can be seized; and, instead of 
measuring, it is often difficult to observe their variations: it 
must therefore have been highly gratifying to Dr. Brewster 
when he discovered the method of fixing glass in a crystalline 
state, and giving it a character as permanent as that of the 
most perfect minerals. ‘The method by which this was ef- 
fected, and some of the results thus deduced, will be under- 
stood from the subsequent propositions : 


‘ XXIII. When a plate of glass brought to a red heat is cooled 
in the open air, or is placed with one of its edges upon a bar of cold 
iron, the different sets of fringes described in Section I. are developed 
during its cooling, and they have the same character with those 
which are produced by placing cold glass upon a hot iron. When 
the cooling is completed, the structure which affords the fringes 
becomes permanent, and the colours, when thus fixed, possess the 
same brilliancy which they displayed during their formation.’ 

‘ XXIV. When a plate of glass, crystallized in the manner de- 
scribed in the preceding proposition, is inclined to the polarised ray 
in a plane perpendicular to the direction of the fringes, the central 
tints ascend in the scale of colours, as if the plate had increased in 
thickness ; but, when it is inclined in a plane parallel to the direc- 
tion of the fringes, the central tint descends in the scale, as if the 
plate had become thinner. When the plane of inclination forms an 
angle of 45° with these planes, no change is produced in the tints.’ 


The proposition next in order, and which is the most 
interesting of them all, may be thus enunciated. Ifa plate of 
crystallized glass be cut in two pieces by a diamond, parallel 
to its length, each of the separate plates will exhibit the pro- 

erties of a whole crystallized plate; that portion of the separate 
plate, which had formerly the structure of the attractive class 
of doubly refracting crystals, has now the structure of the re- 
pulsive class :, another portion, which had the attractive struc- 
ture, has now an intermediate structure, similar to that of 
muriate of soda, &c.; and so on with the other parts of the 
crystals. From this proposition the author draws his scholium 
thus : 

‘ The truth contained in the preceding proposition is analogous 
to the celebrated experiment in magnetism, where the smallest 
portion detached from the extremity of a magnet becomes itself a 


complete magnet, possessing distinct north and south poles. The 
exhibition 
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exhibition of the same phenomena in glass transiently crystallized 
during the propagation of heat, as described in Prop. XIII., might 
have been supposed to arise from some new property of heat, 
which enabled it to act on the remote edge of the glass without 
any sensible indication of its presence. ‘This opinion, however, is 
to a certain extent excluded by the results obtained with glass 
permanently crystallized, and having an uniform temperature. 
Any portion of the glass passes with the utmost facility from one 
crystalline structure to the opposite structure, and from one 
degree of crystallization to another, according to its position with 
regard to the edge of the plate ; and there cannot be an equilibrium 
among the forces, by which this change Is produced, unless the 
plate exhibits the different sets of fringes which have already been 
described. 

¢ This optical polarity is produced by heat, just as electrical 
polarity is developed in the tourmaline, and other minerals, by the 
same agent; and there is as much reason to ascribe the produc- 
tion of the optical phenomena to the action of a peculiar fluid, as 
there is to explain the phenomena of electricity and magnetism b 
the operation of magnetical and electrical fluids. The optical 
fluid, as we may call it, may be supposed to reside in all bodies 
whatever in its natural state, consisting of two fluids in a state of 
combination, and capable of being decomposed, and fixed in par- 
ticular parts of a body by the agency of various causes. It would 
be a waste of time to point out the numerous and striking analogies 
which exist between many of the results contained in this propo- 
sition, and some of the most interesting phenomena of electricity 
and magnetism.’ 


The analogy here mentioned is more distinctly traced in 
the scholium to the xxviiith proposition: but, as it cannot be 
understood without a reference to the figures, it would be use- 
less to introduce it in this place. —Proposition xl. is intended to 
demonstrate that radiant heat is not susceptible of refraction, 
and is incapable of permeating glass like the luminous rays. 
Dr. Brewster is here at variance with Dr. Herschel, relative to 
the inquiry of the latter into the properties of invisible heat, 
Dr. H. having deduced a directly opposite result from several 
experiments: but, independently of the minuteness of the 
effects which he observed, it is, according to the opinion of 
Dr. Brewster, manifest ‘ that the thermometer placed in the 
focus of his lens received its heat by radiation from the lens 
itself; and it is also demonstrable that a convex lens, radiat- 
ing heat at an uniform temperature, will produce a greater 
effect upon a thermometer placed in its axis, than upon 
another having a different position. From the form of the 
lens, the edges are always the coldest, giving out their heat to 
the metallic ring in which they are placed, and therefore the 
discharge of heat must be most copious in the direction of the 
axis.’ Dr. B. also remarks, in a note: 


‘ The 
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‘ The circumstance of the glass cooling most rapidly at the 
edges, which may be proved by exposing it to a polarized ray, 
enables us to account for the anomalous and hitherto unexplained 
fact observed by the younger Euler, viz. that the focal length of a 
lens is shortened when its temperature is incredsed. The observ- 
ation having always been made when the lens was actually cooling, 
the density, and consequently the refractive power, had increased 
towards the circumference of the lens, and therefore its focal 
length was diminished.’ 


A great variety of other curious experiments and ingenious 
ideas occur, which we must, for want of room, pass over in 
silence; and we shall conclude our report with the ensuing 
quotation: 

‘ There is one practical result of the preceding experiments, 
which deserves particular notice. All articles made of glass, 
whether they are intended for scientific or domestic purposes, 
should be carefully examined by polarised light before they are 
purchased. Any irregularity in the annealing, or any imperfeo 
tions analogous to what workmen call pins in pieces of steel, will 
thus be rendered visible to the eye, by their action upon light. 
The places marked out by these imperfections are those where 
the glass almost always breaks when unequally heated, or when 
exposed to a slight blow. Hence glass-cutters would find it of 
advantage to submit the glass to this examination before it under- 
goes the operations of grinding and polishing.’ 


Direct and expeditious Methods of calculating the excentric 
om the mean Anomaly of a Planet. . By the Rev. Abrain 

Robertson, D.D. I’.R.S. Saviliaun’ Professor of Astronomy 
at Oxford, &c. 

Demonstrations of the late Dr. Maskelyne’s Formula, for find- 
ing the Longitude and Latitude of a celestial Object from its right 
Ascension and Declination ; and for finding its right Ascension 
and Declination from tis Longitude and Latitude, the Obliquity 
of the Ecliptic being given in both Cases. By the Same. 

The: computation of the excentric ‘from the mean ano- 
maly, commonly denominated Kepler’s problem, has always 
excited great interest since it was first proposed by that cele- 
brated observer, and a variety of different solutions of it have 
accordingly been given; some by means of mechanical curves, 
which, however, are merely speculative ; some founded on the 
doctrine of series; and others on approximation. ‘The me- 
thod proposed by Dr. Robertson consists of a combination of 
the two latter principles, and is perhaps the most simple in 
theory and expeditious in practice of any solution that has been 
hitherto discovered: but it will not admit of illustration in 
this place; and the same remark will likewise apply to the 
second memoir of the same author, the nature of which is 
sufficiently indicated in its title. 

| On 
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On the Communication of the Structure of doubly refracting 
Crystals to Glass, Muriate of Soda, Fluor Spar, and other Sub- 
stances, by mechanical Compression and Dilatation. . By David 
Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. &c.—JIn the introduction to this 
paper, Dr. Brewster remarks that, notwithstanding the nume- 
rous discoveries which have been made relative to the polariza- 
tion of light, and the optical pheenomena of crystallized bodies, 
not a single step has hitherto been gained towards the solution 
of the great problem of double refraction. What is the me- 
chanical condition of crystals that form two images and polar- 
ize them in different planes? and what are. the mechanical 
changes which must be induced on uncrystallized bodies, in 
order to communicate to them these remarkable properties ? are 
questions which have remained till the present time unan- 
swered: but Dr. Brewster thinks that he is now enabled to 
solve them in the most satisfactory manner; as well as to com- 
municate to glass, and many other substances, by the mere 
pressure of the hand, all the properties of the different classes 
of doubly refracting crystals. % 

Some of the most interesting of these experiments are con- 
tained in the heads of the first, second, and third propositions : 


‘ [. If the edges ofa plate of glass, which has no action upon po- 
larised light, are pressed together or dilated by any kind of force, 
it will exhibit distinct neutral and depolarising axes like all doubly 
refracting crystals, and will separate polarised light into its com- 
plementary colours. The neutral axes are parallel and perpendi- 
cular to the direction in which the force is applied, and the 
depolarising axes are inclined to these at angles of 45°.’ 

‘ II. When a plate of glass is under the influence of a compressing 
force, its structure is the same as that of one class of duvubly re- 
fracting crystals, ne calcareous spars beryl, &c.; but when 
it is under the influence of a dilating force, its structure is the 
same as that of the other class of doubly refracting crystals, in- 
cluding sulphate of lime, quartz, &c.’ , 

‘ II]. Ifa long plate or slip of glass is bent by the force of the hand, 
it exhibits, at the same time, the two opposite structures described 
in the preceding proposition. The convex or dilated side of the 
plate affords one set of coloured fringes, similar to those produced 
by one class of doubly refracting crystals; and the concave or 
compressed side exhibits another set of fringes, similar to those 
produced by the other class. These two sets of fringes are separ- 
ated by a deep black line where there is neither compression nor 
dilatation.’ 


To this latter proposition, the author has added a scholium, 
endeavouring to shew that the tints produced by polarized 
light are correct measures of the compressing and dilatin 
_ forces; and that the theory of the strength of materials an 
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the cohesion of solids will be farther illustrated by the prin- 
ciples previously established. 


¢ There is one practical application of these views which is par- 

ticularly deserving of notice. In order to observe the manner in 
which stone arches yield to a superincumbent pressure, Dr. Ro- 
bison executed several models in chalk, and deduced many general 
laws relative to the internal forces by which they were crushed. 
If the arch stones of models are made of glass, or any other simply 
refracting substance, such as gum copal, &c. the intensity and di- 
rection of all the forces which are excited by a superincumbent 
load in different parts of the arch will be rendered visible by ex- 
posing the model to polarised light. If different degrees of rough- 
ness are given to the touching surfaces of the glass voussoirs, the 
results may be observed for any degree of friction at the joints. 
The intensity and direction of the compressing and dilating forces, 
which are excited in loaded framings of carpentry, may be rea- 
dered visible in a similar manner.’ 


_ After the terms in which we have spoken of Dr. Brewster’s 
experiments and discoveries, we shall not be suspected of 
wishing to undervalue either his talents or the utility of his 
renbanches and deductions, when we say that we must consider 
this notion as a little fanciful; and that we should very much 
doubt the probability of ever obtaining any useful information 
on these subjects, if it were to be acquired only through the 
medium of polarized light. 
Of the subsequent propositions, the heads are thus stated: 


' €IV. The tints polarised by plates of glass, in a state of com- 
ression or dilatation, ascend in Newton’s scale of colours as the 
feces are increased ; and in the same plate, the tint polarised at 
any parneu a part is proportional to the compression or dilatation 
to which that part is exposed.’ 
_ © ¥. When compressed and dilated plates of glass are combined 


. transversely and symmetrically, they exhibit all the phenomena 


which are produced by the combination of plates of doubly re- 
fracting crystals.’ | 
. ‘VI. If a plate of glass resting on two supports is bent by any 
force applied between the points of support, the tints are a maxi- 
mum at the part where the pressure is applied, and ascend gra- 
dually in the scale of colours towards the points of support.’ 
pe. VII. If a plate of glass is subject to compressions or dilatations 
exerted in different directions, the same effects are produced as 
when separate plates influenced by the same forces are combined 
in a similar manner.’ 
‘ VIII. If twe plates of bent glass are placed together at their con- 

cave or compressed edges, the compound plate has exactly the same 

roperties as a plate of glass transiently or permanently crystallized 
by heat, which gives the wswal series of fringes. But if the two plates 
are placed together at their convex or dilated edges, the compound 


plate 
tIo 
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late has the same Quinine as plates of glass transiently crystal- 
ized by heat, which produce the unusual series of fringes.’ 

‘ 1X. If the compressitg aud dilating forces are applied to the 
centre of a plate of glass, thé principal axes of the particles will 
be directed to the point of compression or dilatation, and the glass 
will exhibit the black cross, and the other phenomena which are 
seen in doubly refracting crystals.’ 

‘X. Ifa late of glass in-a state of compression or dilatation is 
inclined to the polarised ray in a plane parallel to the axis of dilata- 
tion and compression, the tiats will descend in the scale; but if 
they are inclined in a plane at right angles to these axes, the tints 
will ascend.’ | 

‘ XI. Ifa plate of glass that has already received the doubly re- 
fracting structure from heat, is exposed te compression, the tints 
of the interior fringes rise in the scale, and those of the exterior 
fringes descend, when the axis of pressure is perpendicular to the 
direction of the fringes; the opposite effect being produced by a 
dilating force. The same results are in this case obtained as if an 
uncrystallized plate, similarly compressed or dilated, had been 
similarly combined with the crystallized plate.’— 

‘ XV. If a parallelopiped of glass is enclosed on all sides, except 
two, in a mass of fluid metal, the contractions and dilatations which 
the metal experiences in passing to a state of permanent solidity, 
will be rendered visible by the communication of the doubly re- 
fracting structure to the glass.’ 


Of the part of the present memoir that explains the prin- 
ciples of certain new instruments, which the author calls the 
chromatic dynamometer, chromatic thermometer, and chro- 
matic hygrometer, we cannot attempt farther explanation; 
and we must also pass various propositions relating to ‘ the 
communication of double refraction, both transiently and 
permanently, to animal jellies by gradual induration, and by 
mechanical compression and dilatation.’ 

The limits, within which we are under the necessity of con- 
fining our abstracts and remarks, will not enable us to give a - 
more connected view of Dr. Brewster’s ingenious memoirs, 
which occupy above roo pages, filled with new and interest- 
ing experiments and deductions: but, in order to shew the 
state to which the question relative to double refraction is now 
reduced, we shall copy the author’s concluding observations. 


€ Upon reviewing the general principles contained in the pre- 
ceding propositions, I cannot but allow myself to hope that they 
will be considered as affording a direct solution of the most im- 
portant part of the problem of double refraction. The mechanical 
condition of both classes of doubly refracting crystals, and the 
method of communicating to uncrystallized bodies the optical pro- 
perties of either class, have been distinctly AEE and the 
only phenomenon which remains unaccounted for is the division 
ef the incident light into two oppositely polarised pencils. How 
2 far 
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far this part of the subject will come within the pale of oxeett: 
mental inquiry, I do not presume to determine; but without wishing 
to damp that ardour of research which has been so happily direct- 
ed towards this branch of optics, I fear that, as in the case of 
electrical and magnetical polarity, we must remain satisfied with 
referring the polarisation of the two pencils to the operation of 
some peculiar fluid. The new property of radiant heat which en- 
ables it to communicate double refraction to a distant part of a 
plate of glass, where the heat does not reside in a sensible state ; — 
the existence of a moveable polarity in glass, whether the doubly 
refracting structure is communicated transiently or permanently; — 
and the appearance of regular cleavages varying with the direction 
of the axes of double refraction, are facts which render it more 
than-probable that a peculiar fluid is the principal agent in produc- 
ing all the phenomena of crystallization and double refraction. 

‘ There is one fact, however, which forms a fine connection 
between the aberration of the extraordinary ray and the principles 
established in this paper. It has been demonstrated by an 
eminent Ee philosopher, that every undulation must assume a 
spheroidal form when propagated through a minutely stratified 
substance, in which the density is greater in one direction than 
another, and I have proved by experiment that such a substance 
actually possesses the property of double refraction. This singular 
coincidence will no doubt be regarded as an argument in favour of 


the undulatory system.’ 
The Second Part of these Transactions for the present year 


has recently made its appearance, and we mean speedily to 
report its contents. 





Art. VII.. An Historical View of the State of the Protestant 
Dissenters in England, and of the Progress of Free Enquiry and 
Religious Liberty, from the Revolution to the Accession of 
Queen Anne. By Joshua Toulmin,D.D. 8vo. pp. 628. 12s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 


T= prolix but copious and authentic work of Neal brought 

down the History of Nonconformity from the first rise of 
the Puritans to the passing of the Act of Toleration; and many 
years ago the author of the volume before us, in a 
new edition of ** The History of the Puritans,” announced his 
intention of continuing it to the present times: but his design 
was long suspended by a succession of obstacles and interrup- 
tions, the nature of which is stated with much simple pathos 
in his preface : 

‘ It gives the author concern to reflect that eighteen years have 
elapsed without affording a proof, by the execution of any part of 
his intended work, that he was sensible either of the deference 
which he owed to public expectation, and to the desires of warm 
friends, or of the . brought on him by his own engage- 
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ment. — He consoles himself with believing that they who know 
him will candidly acquit him of any disrespect to the deceased, or 
of desultory idleness. His attention, he may be permitted to plead, 
has been for years diverted from this work by a succession of oc- 
currences and engagements which, unforeseen when it was an- 
nounced, have either accompanied or followed the anguish of 
mourning, or the depressions of deep sorrow on the death of chil- 
dren who had just reached the promising years of maturity ; espe- 
cially of a daughter, whose removal was so circumstanced as to 
create, by a lasting mournful sense of it, a long interval of inap- 
titude for any continued mental exertion. This afflicting event was 
succeeded, at different distances, not only by other similar trials, 
but by avocations that arose from the confidence and trust reposed 
in him by several deceased friends ; by derangement of studies pro- 
duced by removals from one dwelling to another ; and above all 
by the reading and application to prepare an extensive Course of 
Lectures for young persons, in which his present pastoral con- 
nection engaged him more than ten years ago.’ 


Dr. Toulmin possessed qualities which peculiarly fitted him 
to be the historian of religious opinion, and the rise or decline 
of religious parties. His “me and amiable temper pre-~ 
. served him, perhaps, as free from all tendency to misrepresent 
the opinions of others for the sake of recommending his own, 
as it is possible that a man should be who is at the same time 
the zealous advocate of a particular system. The habit of his. 
mind disposed him more, indeed, towards the minute re- 
searches of biography, than to the comprehensive views of 
history: but the effect of this inclination will be less felt in 
the particular species of history which he undertook than in 
any other, because the interest which religionists of every 
denomination feel in the annals of their party arises chiefly 
from the talents and virtues of those by whom their com-. 
munion has been adorned. The memory of Baxter, Watts, 
and Doddridge is cherished by multitudes, who are very little 
able to appreciate the influence which the existence of a body 
of Dissenters has had on the political history and moral cha- 
racter of their country, er to speculate on those laws of our- 
nature which are exemplified in the fluctuations of religious 
opinions. It was the author’s design, (as he announced in his 
preface,) had his life been prolonged, to have continued his. 
details in a second volume to the accession of his. present: 
Majesty: but his death prevented the fulfilment of that 
object; and we regret to find that he has left no materials. 
from which his projected plan may be completed, ind 
scarcely any that can lessen the labour of the person who may 
take up the history of the Dissenters where he has left it. It 
was probably the desire to discharge some part of his engage- 
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ment with the public, while he could effect. it, that induced 
him to extend this volume no farther. than the end of William’s 
reign, leaving those of Anne and George I. and EI. for the 
next: but the actual division is unfortunate, because the ac- 
cession of the Brunswick family was the next natural epoch 
after the Revolution; and a compression of some of the re- 
dundancies of this volume would have made room for the 
reign of Queen Anne. As far as we can judge, however, of a 
work grounded in a considerable degree. on original docu- 
ments, it is drawn up with great care and accuracy, certainly 
with, great liberality and fairness. If we trace in any thing the 
influence of the author’s prepossessions, it is in the dispropor- 
tionate space allotted to the Baptists, whose history occupies 
83 pages, while that of the Presbyterians and Independents 
together is dispatched in 23. _ He seems also not to have fixed 
very accurately in his mind the line of distinction between a 
History of the Dissenters and a general Ecclesiastical History 
of England: for the controversy respecting the Rights of 
Convocations, to which nearly 40 pages are allotted, belongs 
only incidentally to the former. His style is perspicuous and 
unpretending, but occasionally tinctured with quaintnesses, 
which ‘recall the manner of Tillotson and Burnet. 

Chapter I. relates to the general, or, as it might have been 
more correctly called, the external history of the Dissenters. 
We pass over the narrative of the well-known proceedings 
respecting the Act of Toleration, and the author’s reflections on 
the imperfect liberality which it manifested, in leaving several: 
classes of religionists exposed to the pains and penalties from 
which it liberated others. ‘The next important event was the 
attempt made to re-unite the Dissenters to the church, by a 
scheme of comprehension. ‘The administration, then feeling 
the importance of preserving the Protestants united in order to 
form a strong counterpoise to the Papists, was very desirous 
that such reforms should be made in the discipline, ritual, and 
liturgy of the church, as might enable Dissenters conscien- 
tiously to join in them; and the higher orders of the clergy, 
many of whom owed their appointments to the new govern- 
ment, and who are always most immediately under ministerial 
influence, entered readily into the scheme. .It- was intended 
that the ceremonies, to which the Dissenters objected, should 
either be withdrawn or left optional; and that all which was 
popish or antiquated in the sentiments and phraseology ‘of the 
service-book should be altered, and its deficiencies supplied. 
A singular course’ was to be adopted with respect to the 
Athanasian creed; its damnatory clauses being disliked by 
some, it might be changed for that of the Apostles: but, - 
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the disuse should bring a suspicion of Socinianism, a softened, 
form of it was composed, in which it was declared that the 
denounced curses were not to be restrained to every particular 
article, but were intended against those who deny the Chris- 
tian religion in general. The hopes of stcishating these 
measures, however, many of which were of evident propriety 
in themselves, independently of the object of conciliating 
those who could not conform till they were made, were soon 
dissipated. The church was said to be in danger; the Uni- 
versities took alarm, and began to protest against the plan 
and to accuse its promoters; while the Jacobites made a 
handle of it to render the government unpopular. ‘The mem- 
bers of the Convocation, before whom it was to be laid, shewed 
what spirit animated them by rejecting Tillotson and chusing 
Dr. Jane as their prolocutor; and it speedily appeared that a 
great majority of them had come determined to reject every 
measure of reform: so that it was deemed prudent to prorogue 
them after they had been sitting about ten days. The following 
_ reflections of Dr. T. on the failure of this scheme are very 

judicious : | 

‘ Thus terminated the seventh attempt to reform the Church of 
England, by consulting the scruples and objections of those who 
were dissatisfied with many things in its services. The first was 
the Hampton-Court conference, in the reign of James I. Bishop 
Usher’s scheme for the reduction of episcopacy was a second mea- 
sure of this kind, in the time of Charles I. After the restoration 
of Charles II., proposals for a comprehension were four times 
brotight forward. This under William III. was the seventh. 
Ever since, the affair has laid dormant. These designs have always 
proceeded on a principle not to be admitted by one who under- 
stands the rights of conscience and the nature of Christian liberty ; 
this principle is the doctrine of imposition. Had these attempts 
been successful, they could have had a temporary effect only : for 
as the Scriptures are more critically and judiciously studied ; as the 
minds of men by improvements in science and knowledge are ex- 
panded ; as free enquiry investigates and discovers existing cor- 
ruptions in the profession of Christianity ; and as human creeds and 
established forms of religion are examined by sound reason, and 
brought to the sacred standard of Divine Revelation; new grounds 
of dissatisfaction with the received forms and credenda have arisen; 
new reasons of dissent have presented themselves to a reflecting 
mind; and errors in faith and worship, which had lain concealed 
for ages, or had been under the sanction of time received and te- 
naciously retained as undisputed truths, have come to light. This 
has been the fact; and experience shews, that as the human mind 
exerts its powers in free, impartia] enquiry, and becomes enlight- 
ened, it gains vigour and resolution to avow its convictions, and to act’ 
upto them. The alterations which would satisfy the limited views 


of one age, do by no means come up to the more discerning pene- 
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tration and the more enlarged ideas of a subsequent period. When 
the matter is considered in this light, we have less reason to regret 
that these past attempts toconciliate and unite the different religious 
parties proved abortive. We may, however, with pleasure reflect. 
that they were not wholly in vain. They awakened attention ; they 
cast light on the questions discussed ; they discovered characters ; 
they exercised candour; in some instances called forth a spirit of 
liberality ; and united some werthy persons in mutual good opinion 
and in friendship, whom they failed to bring under the bonds of 
the same outward profession. ‘The memorials of these attempts, be 
it added, constitute no unprofitable documents of instruction and 
admonition to future times. ‘The records of the proceedings, on 
these attempts, remain not only to furnish information concerning 
the state of opinions and parties in past ages, but to afford rules of 
conduct on future occasions, and to give a sanction to new mea-~ 
sures of reforming and uniting the different religious parties, and 
of simplifying and purifying their creeds and rituals. This has in 
reality been the eventu effect of King William’s commission, at the 
distance of nearly 100 years. The Episcopal Church of America, 
at a convention of its members from the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and South 
Carolina, holden atPhiladelphia from Sept.27th to Oct.7th,1785, in 
a revisal of the English liturgy, adopted the alterations of the Book 
of Common Prayer, which had been proposed by the commissioners 
under King William in 1689.* Though the immediate purpose of 
the royal commission miscarried, the effort has not been lost. 

‘ As to England; “here,” in the failure of the commission, 
‘‘hath Terminus,” as the author of ‘“ the Confessional” sp Pape 
ft, “ fixed his pedestal, and here hath he kept his station for two 
whole centuries. We are just where the Act of Uniformity left us, 
and where, for aught that appears in the temper of the times, the 
last trumpet will find us.” ’ 


A curious account is given (p. go, &c.) of the explanations 
tendered by the Dissenting ministers, with Mr. Baxter at 
their head, when required to subscribe the doctrinal articles 
of the Church of England, agreeably to the original condition 
of the Toleration-Act; and some of these explanations of the 
sense in which they subscribed them are nothing else than 
denials of the doctrine which the articles contained. Thus, 
on the 18th, he declares that, if he dared to curse all the 
world who now believe no more than the antient Jews and the 
Apostles did, before they understood the a of Christ’s 
mission, yet he dared not curse all Christians who hope better 
of them. The church, however, dares to do this; since the 
article in question expressly pronounces ‘ them to be accursed 
that presume to say that every man shall be saved by the law 
or sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his 





‘ * Brewster’s Secular Essays, p. 298.’ 
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life according to that law.” Had the Toleration-Act been 
extorted from an unwilling government, instead of bein 
granted by one which would gladly have gone farther, the 
whole benefit of it might have been withholden from the 
majority of the Presbyterian ministers, on the ground of 
non-compliance with its requisitions. 

Chap. II. relates the controversies agreed in the period 
between the Revolution and the death of King William. 
The most curious of these, though comparatively little con- 
nected with Dissenting history, was that which was occa- 
sioned by the explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity 
propounded by Dr. John Wallis, that the blessed Trinity 
consisted of three somewhats commonly called persons, but in 
a sense different from that in which we apply the term to 
human beings. Dr. Sherlock, in his zeal to avoid the Sabel- 
lianism of this explanation, gave one of his own which was 
downright Tritheism, and his doctrine was condemned by 
the University of Oxford as “ false, impious, and heretical, 
disagreeing with and contrary to the doctrine of the Catho- 
lic church, and especially to the doctrine of the Church of 
England publicly received.” The primate Tennison, therefore, 
scandalized at the unchristian spirit in which the combatants 
indulged themselves, and alarmed at the consequences which 
might result from a disclosure of the fact that even the heads 
of the church were not agreed in what sense to understand 
a doctrine which she commands all men to receive on pain 
of damnation, shut up the arena, by a proclamation forbid- 
ding preachers to deliver any other doctrine concerning the 
Trinity than that which is contained in the Scriptures, and 
is agreeable to the creeds and articles, or to use any new 
terms or explications of it. At the same time, silence was 
enjoined on those persons, not of the clerical body, who had 
presumed to write on this subject; and the clergy were 
ordered to use their legal authority to repress and restrain 
such exorbitant practices. On this measure, Dr. Toulmin 
remarks : : 


¢ No decree of a council, no bull of a pope, could be more 
decidedly marked by claims to authority over conscience, and to 
infallibility of — in the enactors of either, than were these 
royal injunctions drawn up by an episcopal pen. The royal per- 
sonage from whose court they were given, and the prelate whose 
spirit dictated them, though credit should be given to the purity 
of their motives, forgot that they were Protestants. The only part 
of these injunctions that could possibly answer a valuable end, and 
that properly fell within the province of the civil magistrate, was 
the order to abstain from bitter invectives and scurrilous nares: 
e 
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The other directions tended only to overbear the judgments of men, 
to suppress conviction, and to restrain enquiry.’ 


The dispute about Justification was more of a civil war 
among the Dissenters, and is important as widening those 
differences betwen the two ‘great denominations which their 
leaders had taken some pains to close. Heads of agreement 
had been drawn up between the Presbyterian and the Congre- 
gational churches, to prevent their minor differences in disci- 
pline from leading to an unseemly schism. The first article 
of this treaty defines the Catholic church to consist of the 
whole multitude of visible believers and their infant-seed; 
and Dr. Toulmin, remarking on it, (p. ro1.) complains that 
the definition ‘ consists of contradictory ideas; the ideas of 
knowlege and conviction implied in the term believers ; and 
the ideas of ignorance and compulsion necessarily connected 
with a state of infancy.’ Had infants been included among 
believers, the criticism would have been just, but we certainly 
perceive no contradiction in comprehending. infants and 
believers under the general name of the church; and the 
historian’s zeal for the honour of the Baptists has here taken _ 
fire rather too readily. These articles were never universally 
- adopted; some of the Independents, in particular, not only 
refused to accede to them, but endeavoured to draw off those 
who had expressed their assent; and an open rupture would 
have taken place much about the same time as that at which 
it did happen, even if the accidental cause of the controversy 
on justification had not intervened. — This dispute descended 
from the Church among the Dissenters. It had been excited 
by the Harmonia Apostolica of Bull; whose endeavours to 
vindicate the necessity of works against the intemperate lan- 
guage of Luther and Calvin had subjected him to the charge 
of a leaning to popery, and to a number of virulent attacks 
from the members of his own and other communions: but, 
while the controversy, with whatever asperity it was carried 
on, was in the Establishment only a war of authors, it became 
among the Dissenters a war of churches. The republication 
of the works of Dr. Crisp, about 1690, which the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster had ordered to be burnt for their 
Antinomian tendency, threw the whole Dissenting body into 
a state of the bitterest hostility; and the lower classes, leaning 
as usual to that which was most extravagant, stigmatized every 
minister as a legalist who laid a stress in his sermons on. the 
necessity of good works. In vain did Dr. Daniel Williams, to 
whom the Dikentere owe such .great obligations, fully and 
learnedly refute the Antinomian doctrines of Crisp; in ‘vain 
did candid and pacific men propdse plans of — : 
the 
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the breach continually widened; a new lecture at Salter’s 
Hall was set up by the moderate party, to which the Presby- 
terians generally adhered ; and from this time they and the 
Independents, who embraced the highest Calvinistic doctrines, 
may be considered as being quite as much in opposition to 
one another as both were to the Established Church. It is 
curious, indeed, to observe how the subeqnest history and 
fortunes of each of these bodies have been determined by the 
characteristic differences of their original constitution. The 
moderate aristocracy of Presbyterianism (as long as Presby- 
terianism could be said to have any form of government) 
enabled its ministers to follow their own inclinations with 
regard to the manner of conducting public worship and 
the strain of preaching; while the jealous democracy of 
Independence kept the minister constantly under the eye 
and the controul of his people, and punished the first 
appearance of deviation, though merely negative, from the 
standard of orthodoxy. The Presbyterian ministers became 
men of polished manners, partook largely of the biblical 
knowlege and the elegant and scientific literature of the 
dropped in every generation something of the orthodoxy of 
their forefathers, and, while their flocks gradually diminished, 
contented themselves with being the rational instructors of the 
few rather than the idols of the multitude. Of late, they 
seem to have discovered that as a religious community they 
must speedily become extinct by adhering to this plan: new 
controversies have sprung up among them; and though, with 
a new principle of cohesion and repulsion, they may still 
maintain themselves. as a distinct body, the history of Presby- 
terianism, as a sect deducing itself from the time of the great 
separation from the Establishment in 1662, must be considered 
as very nearly closed. ‘ 

In the remaining chapters of Dr. Toulmin’s work, he treats 
of the Academical Institutions of the Dissenters, of the in- 
ternal history of the several denominations, (including the 
Quakers,) their charitable foundations, their theological 
writings, and the biography of some of their most eminent 
men. We have before observed that he has not separated, as 
he might have done, that which belongs exclusively to the 
Dissenters from that which forms a part of the general history 
of the times: but, under some of the heads just enumerated, 
considerable information is communicated that was derived 
from personal knowlege or private documents. The follow- 
ing extract from the life of Mr. Cotton will be read with in- 
terest. He had been on the Continent at the time of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. 


‘ The 
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‘ The last religious assembly on a lecture-day at Saumure, Mr. 
Cotton could never recollect without lively emotions: the congre- 
gation all in tears, the singing of the last psalm, the pronouncing 
of the blessing, and afterwards all the people passing before their 
ministers to receive their benedictions, were circumstances he 
wanted words to describe. The ministers and professcrs were ba- 
nished ; and he attended them to the vessel in which they sailed. 
The affecting sight of the vast assemblage which formed the 
church at Charenton, and of such numbers devoted 'to banishment, 
slavety, and the most barbarous deaths, was a spectacle that over- 
powered the mind. The stay at Saumure had been very pleasant, 
and the agreeable acquaintance they had formed in that town in- 
vited their continuance in it, till it became a scene of great danger 
and affliction; especially after an order was issued to require all 
Strangers, particularly the English, to accompany and assist the 
severe proceedings against the Protestants. When the governor 
received authoritative directions to see their church demolished, 
the tearing down of that temple was extremely distressing ; the 
very graves were opened, and the utmost ravages committed. The 
destruction of it was attended with a remarkable occurrence, which 
Mr. Cotton recorded as an instance of the contradictory interpre- 
tations which the same act of Providence may receive, fwernl 
to the different principles of those who — their opinion on it. A 
person who was ambitious to have his daughter pull down the first. 
stone of the church, had her taken from him a few days after by 
death. The parent and others of his persuasion looked upon her 
death as a speedy call to heaven, in reward of so meritorious an 
act; the persecuted Protestants regarded it as a just and very 
affecting judgment. On his journey from Poictou, Mr. Cotton 
was deeply impressed by the agitations of mind and the expressions 
of an old gentleman who came into an inn nearly at the same in- 
stant with him, who stood leaning on his staff, and shaking his 
head, and weeping, cried out, “* Unhappy France! If I and mine 
were but now entering into some country of refuge and safety, 
where we might have liberty to worship God according to our con- 
sciences, I should think myself the happiest man in the world, 
though I had only thzs staffin my hand.” This person was found 
to be the eldest son of a very considerable family, and possessed of 
a large estate.— Dr. Wright’s Sermon on the death of the Rev. 
Thomas Cotton, p. 34—36. notes.’ 


We think that on the whole this volume is not unworthy 
to take its place in the historical library with the work of 
Neal; and we lay it down with regret that the publication of 
it was the last service which its venerable author was per- 
mitted to render to the cause of religion. 


Ant. 
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Art. VIII. Report from the Committee on the State of the Police 
of the Metropolis. 


[ Article soncluded from page 311.] 


Ww in our last number we again broke off our view of 
the contents of this volume, we intimated that our con- 
cluding remark was in part founded on matter in evidence 
which yet remained for our animadversion, and we had it then 
in contemplation to advert more particularly to the instances to 
which we alluded. On re-consideration, however, of these 
portions of the Committee’s investigations, we have altered 
our intention, on account of the direct personality and in- 
dividuality of the cases in question; and we shall refer to the 
work itself, and to a due examination of all the testimonies, 
pro & con., those riage who are inclined to enter into the 
discussion, and to form a careful judgment on it. Dismisging 
this head of the report, then, we shall now turn to a more 
pleasing part of our duty, in noticing the clear and satisfac- 
tory evidence of Sir Samuel Romilly ; whose benevolent and 
energetic endeavours to improve the criminal laws of the 
country must conciliate affection, as much as his liberal views 
and manly eloquence command respect and applause. His 
exertions to obtain a repeal of the act of Queen Elizabeth, 
which punished the crime of privately stealing from the 
person with death, were at last successful; and the question, 
which came under the Committee’s consideration, was whether 
that repeal had caused an increase or a diminution of the 
crime. On this subject, Sir John Silvester, the Recorder, 
ave his opinion that a ‘ cause of increase of the number of 
elonies is owing to the capital part being taken off from the 
privately stealing from the person;’ and he thinks ‘ that the 
readiness with which individuals are now induced to prose- 
cute has no tendency to check it, but that the idea is a fallacy.’ 
He, however, immediately afterward acknowleges that ‘ there 
are many more prosecutions, certainly;’ adding, ‘because 
there are many more offenders;’ a fact which he has no means 
of knowing but from the number of those prosecutions: which 
surely may as well, and much more probably, be increased by 
the repeal in question as by the cause which he suggests, 
Sir Samuel Romilly draws a very different inference; and he 
does not found its correctness on a mere assertion, but proves 
it by an able statement of facts: 


‘ Upon examining the returns which have been made to the 
House of Commons, of the trials and convictions of prisoners at 
the Old Bailey, I find that a much larger proportion of persons 
charged with picking pockets have been convicted since the i 
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tal punishment was.taken away, and that their sentences have been 
much more severe than they were before, and consequently that 
both the certainty and the severity of the punishment have, since 
this alteration has taken place, been very greatly increased. If 
it should appear that, soon after the alteration of the law, the crime 
of picking pockets had inceased considerably, it would not neces- 
sarily follow that that alteration was the cause of the mcrease. 
Offenders of this description were very rapidly increasing in num- 
ber before the alteration took place; and the subsequent increase, 
if there has been any, may fairl be ascribed to those causes, whiat- 
ever they were, which netated before the capital punishment was 
abolished.’ 


He then states the gradual increase of indictments for this 
offence from the year 1805, when the returns were first made, 
to the 30th of June 1808, when the act in question was passed, 
which are from 23 in the former to 62 in the latter year. It 
appears also that the general criminals have greatly increased in 
the same period ; so that ‘ the same causes which have produced 
the increase of other larcenies must have operated with re- 
spect to the crime of stealing from the person.’ This is yet 
farther proved by the fact that the crime of privately stealing 
in a shop to the value of five shillings, which still remains 
punishable with death, ‘ has gone on increasing in a regular 
progression during the last nine years, till the number tried 
in the last of those years is three times as many as were tried 
in the first of them.’ 


‘ If therefore the crime of picking pockets had increased since 
the law was altered, it would not follow that that increase was the 
effect of the alteration. But I entertain great doubt whether there 
has been in fact any increase of the crime within the period, dur- 
ing which it can be imagined that the alteration of the law operated, 
The mode in which it has been attempted to prove the fact, is by 
showing that there have been a greater number of prosecutions for 
the offence since, than there was before the capital offence was 
abolished. An increase however of prosecutions does not of 
itself prove an increase of crimes. One of the strongest grounds 
relied on by those who proposed the abolition of the capital 
punishment was, that the extraordinary severity of the law pre- 
vented persons, whose property was stolen, from prosecuting ; and 
it was insisted that when the punishment of death was taken away, 
that unwillingness to prosecute would be removed, and conse- 
quently prosecutions would multiply. It appears somewhat a 
strange mode of proving that any measure has failed of success, 
to show that it has produced the very effects which were expected 
from it. If of joo offences committed before the repeal, only 10 
were the subject of prosecution, an increase of the crime would 
not, be saered by showing that prosecutions have increased from 
19 toga | 


It. 
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It seems, however, that the offence was altered by the 
new act as well as the punishment, and was enlarged into an 
offence ‘which was intended to comprehend a much gréater 


number of cases, namely, that of stealing from the person 
whether privately or not.’ 


‘ Nothing therefore can be more calculated to deceive, than to 
compare the number of persons indicted since the Act of 1808, for 
stealing from the person, with those indicted before the passing of 
that Act, for stealing privately from the person. They are quite 
different offences. 1 have had a table extracted from the returns 
before mentioned, which I will also produce ; and from this it will be 
seen, that in the half year which elapsed immediately after the Act 
passed, only 28 persons were indicted for the new offence of steal- 
ing from the person, fewer than in the preceding half year had 
been indicted for stealing privately from the person. In the two 
next years, when, if ever, it should seem that this alteration in 
the law would have its greatest operation, (that being the time 
when the supposed benefit to offenders, of having the sentence of 
transportation for life, which would be often executed, substituted 
in the place of a sentence for death, which never was executed, 
would make the strongest impression on their minds,) it appears 
that the whole number of persons indicted for stealing from the 
person was in one of them gg, and in the other only g8. In the 
following years, indeed, these indictments have greatly increased ; 
in 1811, they were 151; in 1812, 149; in 1813, 189; and in 1814, 
(which is the last year for which any return has been made,) 191. 
J have already observed, that this increase I ascribe to the same 
causes, whatever they are, which have of late years occasioned 
crimes to be so greatly multiplied in the cadet. To judge of 
the probability of the offence having increased in consequence of 
the alteration of the law, it would be necessary to ascertain. 
whether, since the alteration had taken place, the offence has not 
met with more or less impunity than it did before. Now we find, 
that of 126 persons, the whole number indicted for stealing pri- 
vately from the person in 1805, 1806, 1807, and 1808, the bills 
were thrown out by the grand jury as to 49, and consequently 
only 77 were tried, and of these only 6 were convicted of the ag- 
gravated offence charged in the indictment ; 35 were convicted of 
simple larceny, and 36 were acquitted. In 1809, the first year 
after the law was altered, g9 persons were indicted for larceny 
from the person; as to 34 of these, the bills were thrown out 
by the grand jury, and, consequently, 65 were tried; and of 
these, no fewer than 43 were convicted. of the whole aggravated 
crime charged in the indictment ; of only 1 was the offence reduced 
to simple larceny, and only 21 were acquitted. In the next year, 
1810, the number of persons indicted at the Old Bailey for larceny 
from the person, was 98; the bills thrown out were 33; conse- 
quently 65 were tried. Of these, 40 were convicted of the whole 
charge in the indictment, 1 of simple larceny, and 24 were ac- 
quitted. In1811, there were indicted at the Old Bailey for this 

offence, 
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offence, 151 persons, of whom 103 were tried, and of these 58 
were convicted ; of only 2 the offence was reduced to simple lar- 
ceny, and 43 were acquitted. The alteration which thus took 
place in the administration of the law, recently after the law had 
been altered, appears to be very striking, and was not, it should 
seem, much calculated to encourage men to commit the crime. 
Before the law was altered, only 6 out of 77 persons, that is about 
one-thirteenth of the whole number tried, were found guilty of 
the whole crime of which they were accused ; but after the law 
was altered, nearly two-thirds were convicted of the crime they 
stood charged with. In one year, out of 65 tried, 45 were con- 
victed ; in the next, out of 65, forty were convicted. It ought, 
however, to be observed, that of the 77 persons tried in the 
three years and a half immediately preceding the repeal of the 
Act of Elizabeth, although only 6 were capitally convicted, yet 
of the rest, 35 were convicted of simple larceny, and 36 were 
acquitted: but from hence it appears that only about half the 
number tried suffered any punishment, and near half enjoyed 
cemplete impunity: whereas after the law had been altered, 
two-thirds were punished, and only one-third escaped all punish- 
ment.’ 


Sir S. R. then proceeds to shew that ‘ the punishment has 
been much more seyere than could before be inflicted,’ and to 
make the following observation ; that ‘this great diminution 
of the chance of escape and this great increase in the severity 
of the punishment have really operated to allure men to the 
commission of the crime, it is surely impossible for any one to 
believe.’ We agree with this learned gentleman in his conclu- 
sion; and we are not without hopes that the prejudice, which 
has been raised against his endeavours, will soon, under the in- 
fluence of the effects which his exertions have already pro- 
duced, be entirely worn away:. while those in power, whose 
support is necessary to carry into effect his liberal views, will 
see and acknowlege that his suggestions have nothing of the 
violence of party-spirit, but are founded in correct views of 
human nature and general policy. 

We have now room for only a few detached observ- 
ations. — Notwithstanding the great accommodation which 
Sir Nathaniel Conant sees in the business of a Pawn-Broker 
‘to the poorer classes of people,’ by enabling ‘ a woman to 
pawn her garments, and with the produce to go to Billings- 
gate and buy mackarel, and afterwards fruit, and by the sale 
to keep her family for three days,’ we cannot refrain from 
the consideration that the shops of Pawn-Brokers may be 
made little better than receptacles for stolen goods; and, if 
they are to be tolerated, they should be put under most rigid 
regulations. 


With 
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With regard to the Parish- Watchmen, it is obvious that they 
should be chosen from a more efficient class of men; and 
their conduct towards the women of the town should . be 
more narrowly inspected. The increase, in late years, of 
these miserable objects has been most extraordinary, and the 
subject would of itself be a very proper branch of inquiry : 
but, though we cannot fail to commiserate their situation, we 
must not forget that the perpetual view of vice will materiall 
diminish the disgust which at first it excited, although in 
saying this we seem to differ from the sentiment of Pope, that 


«¢ Vice, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” - 


The dangerous allurements by which the young and unwary 
are led astray, and the temptations which are thrown in the way 
even of the more experienced in an unprepared moment, when 
neither the one nor the other would be guilty if the oppor- 
tunity did not incite them, sufficiently establish our position. 

A most material and (in our opinion) a most efficient im- 
provement is suggested by Mr. Baker, of the Marlborough- 
Street office. He recommends that two days in every week 
should be appropriated at the Old Bailey for the trial, before 
the Recorder and Common Serjeant, of all offences, except 
murder, forgery, and some others, which should be left to be 
tried as at present by the Judges. By the adoption of this 
mode, the public, the prosecutors, the witnesses, and the 
juries, would be much benefited; and as to this respectable 
magistrate’s other proposition, that the sentences should be 
carried into execution sooner than they are, it seems highl 
probable that by such a measure the number of crinttnale 
would be much lessened. 

The vast increase of juvenile offenders is universally allowed 
in the course of this inquiry. — not a very rigid 
establishment be formed, (which is indeed suggested by Mr. 
Evance,) in which these children might be placed when they 
had been once convicted; and, thus becoming children of the 
country, and undergoing a system of strict discipline and plain 
education, be gradually weaned from their vicious habits: 
after which, they might be placed in regiments, or appren- 
ticed to trades, and be rendered good and useful members of 
society ? 

T he idea of a public prosecutor certainly has its recom- 
mendations: but so many restraints ought to be laid on him, 
in order to prevent the possibility of his being made a public 
nuisance, that we do not wish to see him hastily appointed. 
The new office which is proposed by Mr. Fielding, also, viz. 
that of a superintendant-constable, with pay, between the high 
Rev. Dec. 1816. Ee rae and 
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and petty constable, in each parish, deserves consideration, — 
We observe that the Committee have not yet entered into 
any inquiry as to the system of swindling which is carried on 
so universally throughout the country, and of which the 
metropolis is the vortex: but we are convinced that, if they 
would devote a very small portion of their time to that subject, 
they would find not only great room, but great necessity, for 
amendment in the laws relating to it. 

We must now draw this extended article to achose ; though 
we should wish to touch on several other points, were not the 
space so large that we have already occupied in the discussion 
of subjects which we have considered as of most importance. 
Various improvements in the police are recommended in the 
course of the Report; and the hypothesis of each witness 
is perhaps liable to some objection: but we are glad to see 
that the Committee encourage the suggestions of those 
who come before them, because, not being influenced by the 
individual feelings of the recommenders, they may propose 
to the legislature a system compounded from the experience 
of all; thus rendering effectual those of our present laws of 
which the spirit has been almost forgotten, and giving effect 
to new regulations which may counteract the evils of the 
actual establishment. 

Since we wrote the above, we have seen another edition 
of this Report, published by Sherwood and Co.; which has 
the advantage of some sensible observations added to the evi- 
dence delivered by each of the witnesses who were examined, 
as well as an Index of the principal matters contained in that 


evidence. 
F..F. 





Art. 1X, Letters written on board His Majesty's Ship the Nor- 
thumberland, and at St. Helena; in which the Conduct and 
Conversations of Napoleon Buonaparte, and his Suite, durin 
the Voyage, and the first Months of his Residence in that Island, 
are faithfully described and related. By William Warden, 
Surgeon on board the Northumberland. 8vo. pp.220. With 
Three Plates. 10s. 6d. Boards. Ackermann. 1816. 


N°? person can doubt the attraction that must attend a pub- 
4‘ lication, which professes to give the results of much free 
and: unrestrained intercourse with such a character as Na- 
paleon Bonaparte: but a previous and very important 
question will be asked, Js it authentic ? and the most perfect 
satisfaction should be obtained on this point, before any ar- 
gument is. built, or judgment formed on its details. The 


singular circumstances, under which that extraordinary-per- 
15 sonage 
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sonage closed his political career, in the year 1815, would 
naturally lead to many opportunities of such an intercourse 
with him as we have mentioned, on the part of our country- 
men who received him on board of our ships, and who ac- 
companied him to St. Helena; and it might equally be expected 
that the public would benefit, from one quarter or another, 
by the information thus gained. What may be the nature 
and the value of the State-Report which is said to have been 
made to our Government on this occasion, and to the King 
of France, we know not, with any certainty and particularity : 
but, in the volume before us, we have the narrative of one who 
filled the situation of a gentleman in the ship which conveyed 
the Ex-Emperor to his scene of banishment, who seems to 
have had more than common access to the object of curiosity, 
who pledges his own character for the accuracy of his state- 
ments, whose modest yet firm preface engages us to confide in 
his pledge, and with whom it appears to us much more pro- 
bable that Napoleon would converse freely than with any of 
the higher powers under whom he was now placed. | 
Were not such the circumstances of the presént publication, 
we should be disposed to look with some surprize, and some 
suspicion, at the detail which it conveys: but, as such are 
the circumstances, we do not see_ how we can view it with 
any doubt; and, if we do not feel doubt, we must receive it 
with much interest, and consider it as of much value, both as 
gratifying curiosity respecting a distinguished individual, 
and as furnishing materials towards the history of a most 
eventful period. — This, however, is not the only previous 
consideration. We may presume Mr. Warden to have 
spoken the truth, but he was only one of the interlocutors ; 
and ef the other and more important parties in the conversa- 
tiops, that is, Napoleon and his followers, it may be asked, 
Have he and they spoken the truth? It is not for'us to resolve 
this inquiry: but we may not forget that men in high situa- 
tions feel the necessity, which often grows into habit, of main- 
taining an artificial character and uncommon reserve; and 
that Napoleon has ever played an artificial part we have 
heard from no common or questionable source. Circum- 
stanced, indeed, as he was on board the Northumberland and 
at St.Helena, he must have felt, ** Othello’s occupation’s gone ;” 
and his communications appear to be unpremeditated and 
undisguised : yet still it’ may be observed that, respectin 
material points of fact, he would never be off his guard; aid 
that he might even reckon on the future publicity of his dia- 
logues with Mr. Warden, and would sustain his share in them 
accordingly.. This idea is corrotiorated when the author says 
Ee 2 that 
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that ‘he centinually desired -to know whether I perfectly 
comprehended his meaning, as that was 47s most earnest wish.’ 
(P. 143-) As to his followers, Mr.W. expressly remarks; 
‘ Whenever an opportunity offered, the zealous attendants of 
Napoleon never failed to represent him in a manner, that 
might lessen any unfavourable impressions, which they sup- 
posed the English entertained respecting him, whether per- 
sonal or political.’ Again, (p. 143.) he says, ‘they were 
always on tip-toe to be his apologists.’ : 

Placing the pour and the contre thus before our readers, 
we shall leave the case with them, and introduce them to a 
view of some parts of a picture which cannot fail to engage 
the eye, whatever be its impression on the mind. Incidents 
that happened in presence of the writer, and traits of cha- 
racter or expressions of opinion that speak for themselves, 
may be contemplated with the less reservation of credence ; 
and of these we shall first make a selection, and then attend to 
some material political events. 

The inquisitiveness of Napoleon is said by Mr. Warden, as 
it has been represented by others, to be insatiable; and among 
the various objects of his interrogatories, it is curious (as 
Mr. W. observes) to find him questioning the Chaplain of 
the Northumberland respecting the forms, ceremonies, and 
tenets of the Church of England, and that of Scotland. The 
religious observances of a Sunday also led him into a conver- 
sation with his own attendants on the subject of religion : 
‘when we were generally informed,’ says the author, ‘ that 
their Chief had thought proper, after dinner, to speak on the 
subject of religious faith: his opinions it was not deemed 
necessary to communicate any farther, than that they were 
generally of the most liberal and tolerating character. — One 
circumstance, however, it was thought proper to assert, as 
from his own instant authority — That his profession of the 
faith of Mahomet, and avowed devotion to the Crescent in 
Egypt, was a mere act of policy to serve the purpose of the 
moment. — This fact appeared to be asserted with particular 
energy .from the knowledge possessed by the party com- 
municating it, of the abhorrence which Buonaparte’s 
having declared himself a Mussulman excited in England.’ 
This accaunt is not very definite, nor is the apology very satis- 
factory: though, if local and temporary circumstances could 
excuse the hypocrisy, the plea might be admissible here. - His 
remark on Mr. Warden’s cure of General Gourgond, malgre 
ut, must be viewed only as a pleasantry: ‘ * Well, you Doc- 
tors have performed wonders. with Gourgond: if, however, 
there had been a priest on the island, he would have dis- 

charged 
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charged you both, and trusted alone to his treatment: but 
fortunately for him, such a thing as a Confessor was not to 
be found.” ’— The subject of suicide is essentially associated 
with that of religion: but in this connection we derive no 
new information on the latter topic, from the way in which 
we are told of Bonaparte’s allusions to the idea that he ought 
not to have survived his political downfall. 


‘ The prevalence of such an opinion reached the ear of the ob- 
ject of it, who calmly replied, —* No, no I have not enough of 
the Roman in me to destroy myself.” — 

‘ He reasoned for some time with no common ingenuity on the 
unexpected topic, and concluded with this decisive opinion : — 
“‘ Suicide is a crime the most revolting to my feelings; nor does any 
reason present itself to my understanding by which it can be 
justified. It certainly originates in that species of fear which we 
denominate cowardice. (Poltronerie.) For what claim can that 
man have to courage who trembles at the frowns of fortune.— 
True heroism consists in becoming superior to the ills of life, in 
whatever shape they may challenge him to the combat.” 


He might, perhaps have been ‘ enough of a Roman’ to quote 
the Roman Bard, 


‘© Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito.” 


After having been some time at St. Helena, he one day 
spoke farther on this subject, as follows : 


‘«* With respect to the English language, I have been very dili- 
gent: I now read your news-papers with ease; and must own, 
that they afford me no inconsiderable amusement. They are occa- 
sionally inconsistent, and sometimes abusive. —In one paper I am 
called a Lear, in another a Tyrant, in a third a Monster, and, in 
one of them, which I really did not expect, I am described as a 
Coward ; but it turned out, after all, that the writer did not ac- 
cuse me of avoiding danger in the field of battle, or flying from an 
enemy, or fearing to look at the menaces of fate and fortune: 
it did not charge me with wanting presence of mind in the 
hurry of battle, and in the suspence of conflicting armies, — 
No such thing; I wanted courage it seems, because I did not 
coolly take a =A of poison, ar throw myself into the sea, or blow 
out my brains. — The editor most certainly misunderstands me, I 
have, at least, too much courage for that.—Your papers are in- 
fluenced by party principles: what one praises the other will 


’ abuse; and so vice versa. They who live in the metropolis, where 


they are published, can judge of passing events and transactions 
for themselves ; but persons living at a distance from the capital, 
and particularly foreigners, must be at a loss to determine upon 
the real state of things, and the characters of public men, from the 
perusal of your journals.” ’ : | 


It may be supposed that, if Napoleon catechized the Chap- 


Jain, he would also examine the Surgeon on his professional 
) Ee 3 opinions 
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opinions and conduct. We find him, consequently, asking 
cies the health of the crew; deprecating the free use of the 
lancet which had been found necessary in many cases, and 
then acknowleging his proselytism to that practice; after- 
ward opposing the use of mercury, and then submitting to 
the reasons given in favour of that powerful remedy; and 
inquiring generally into the state of medicine and surgery in 


England. Referring to the Plague, he said : 


«« The army of Egypt suffered much by it; and I had some 
difficulty in supporting the spirits of many of those who remained 
frée from it. Yet for two years I contrived to keep my sol- 
diers ignorant of what I myself knew. The disease can only 
be communicated through the organs of respiration.” —I replied, 
‘‘ that I had lnderstood actual contact would convey it.” — No,” 
he said: ‘‘I visited the hospital constantly, and touched the 
bodies of the sick to give confidence to their attendants; being 
convinced, by observation, that the disease could only be com- 
municated by the lungs. At the same time I always took the pre- 
caution of visiting after a meal and a few glasses of wine ; placing 


myself on the side of the infected person from which the wind 
blew.” ’ 


This statement may serve to authenticate and to explain 
the representation that has been: boastingly made of Bona- 
parte’s magnanimity in visiting his soldiers while dying of the 
plague, which was (we believe) rendered the subject of a grand 
picture. 

From reporting the Ex-Emperor’s opinions on medical 
topics, it may be curious to turn to the particulars respectin 
his own health and temperament, especially as many abaurd 


Stories have at times been circulated among us on this 
subject : 


‘ He declares that he has been but twice, throughout his life, 
is such a state as to demand medical aid. He took a dose of 
physic for the first complaint ; and the second, being a pulmonic 
affection, required a blister. Mr. O’Meara, his own surgeon, 
speaks with admiration of his temperament, and says, that his 
pulse never exceeds sixty-two. His own spontaneous account of 
himself is, that he is very passionate; but that the violence of his 
disposition soon subsides, not only into tranquillity, but into cold- 
ness and indifference.’ — 

‘ The conversation afforded me, as I thought, rather a fair 
opportunity of asking him, if his sleep was generally sound; I 
felt at the time, that It was an adventurous question; nor would 
it have surprized me, if he had turned away without giving me 
an answer; but, with a look more expressive of sorrow than 
displeasure, he replied, ‘‘ No: — from my cradle, I have been an 
indifferent sleeper.” ’ 

‘« ] certainly 
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‘“T certainly enjoy,” he said, “a very good state of health, which 
I attribute to a rigorous observance of regimen. My appetite is 
such that I feel as if I could eat at any time of the day; but I am 
regular in my meals; and always leave off eating with an appetite ; 
besides, I never, as you know, drink strong wines.’ — ‘* My rides” 
(at St. Helena) “ indeed, are too confined ; but the being accom- 
panied by an officer is so very disagreeable to me that I must be 
content to suffer the consequences of abridging them. However, I 
feel no inconvenience from the want of” exercise. Man can 
accustom himself to privations. — At one period of my life 1 was 
many hours on horseback every day, for six years; and I was 
once eighteen months without passing from the house.” — “ My 
health has been very good. When the Italian army was encamped 
in the vicinity of swamps, many suffered by fever, while I lad not 
any complaint: as J observed temperance and a esata abste- 
mious ballancing between my appetite and the powers of my di- 
gestive organs, I had, at the same time, exercise sufficient, both 
of the body and the mind.”—“ It was reported, however, that you 
were very ill on your return from Egypt.”— ‘ I was very thin ; 
and at that time subject to a bad cough. For my recovery I was 
indebted to Dr. Corvisart, who blistered me twice on the chest.” 
** Report also said, that you.were then subject also to an eruption 
at least on the skin.—Your friend Goldsmid says so.””—“ Yes,” he 
answered, * I will tell you.” — Never shall I forget the pleasant 
manner in which he related this anecdote. 

‘“ At the siege of Toulon, I commanded a small battery of two 
guns. One of your boats approached close to the shore, and firin 
their gun killed two cannoneers by my side. I seized a ore | 
when it fell from the dead soldier’s warm hand. ‘The man, as it 
happened, was diseased ; and I found myself in a very few days 
suffering under an inveterate Jtch. I had recourse to baths for a 
cure, and at that time succeeded. Five years after I had a return 
of the same complaint with increased violence, and I presume it 
had lurked in my blood during the wholé interval. Of that I was 
shortly cured, and have never had any return.” ’ 


We have often heard of Bonaparte’s disposition to jocularity 
and manual witticisms; and he afforded, it seems, instances 
of the latter tendency while in the Northumberland, and of 
the former, with more amiable intentions, at St. Helena: 


‘ Captain Beatty of the Marines had served with Sir Sidney 
Smith in the East, and was at the siege of Acre; an event that 
is not among Buonaparte’s most pleasing recollections. When, 
however, he was informed of this circumstance, he treated it with 
great good humour, and seizing the Captain by the ear, exclaimed 
in a jocular tone; ‘Ah, you rogue, you rogue; were you there?” ’— 

‘ Observing that there was a vacant seat in the carriage, he 
hailed me to come in and take a ride with them; and I declare, if 
it had been a party in a jaunting car to a country fair in Ireland, 
there would not have been more mirth, ease, and affability. 

‘ The carriage drove off at a pretty round 4 and the plea- 
santry of Napoleon seemed to keep pace with it He began to 
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talk English; and having thrown his arm half round Madame 
Bertrand’s neck, he exclaimed, addressing himself to me, ‘‘ This is 
my mistress! O not mistress — yes, yes, this is my mistress ;” 
while the lady was endeavouring to extricate herself, and the 
Count her husband bursting with laughter. He then asked if he 
had made a mistake, and being informed of the English interpre- 
tation of the word, he cried out, “‘ O, no, no—I say, My friend, my 
love; no, not love; My friend, my friend.” The fact was, that 
Madame Bertrand had been indisposed for several days, and he 
wished to rally her spirits, as well as to give an unreserved ease to 
the conversation. In short, to use a well-known English phrase 
-— He was the life of the party.’ 


His impetuosity of temper was not denied by his attendants» 
but they asserted that he frequently and even habitually cor- 
rected it; of which Las Casas gave more than one instance. 
The Emperor, he said, had a confidential secretary of extra- 
ordinarily even temper, who happened once to mistake an 
expression in dictation, and was dismissed from the room with > 
severe displeasure : 


‘« The next morning the Emperor sent for his secretary; and 
when the latter entered the saloon with his usual placid sind undis- 
turbed countenance, the Emperor, with rather an angry look, de- 
manded of him if he had slept the preceding night ? and on being 
informed that he had enjoyed his usual hours of comfortable 
repose, this reply was given: —‘ Then you have been more for- 
tunate than me ; so take your pen;’ and a decree for a very liberal 
pension to the secretary was instantly dictated.” ’ 


As traits also of his disposition, we may record a few other 
anecdotes. — Madame Bertrand declared to the author that, 
on the death of Marshal Duroc, his grief was ‘ perfectly 
romantic; and she stated as a fact, that he lay, for it is not 
to be supposed that he slept, a whole night on the stone which 
covered the grave of his friend.’ — When Mr. Warden related 
to him that Ney had been shot, and stated the circumstances 
of his trial, one solitary expression broke from him; ‘ Mar- 
shal Ney was a brave man.” 

Going once to visit Napoleon at his first and temporary 
residence on St. Helena, the author says; 


¢ At the angle formed by two paths, I met him clattering down 
rom the rocks in his heavy military boots. He accosted me with 
an apparent mixture of satisfaction and surprise ; and reproached me 
in t6#ms of great civility for my long absence. ‘There was a rough 
deal board placed as a seat between two stones, on which, after 
having brushed away the dust with his hand, he sat himself down, 
and desired me to take my place by him. — Las Cases soon joined 
us, for in scrambling through these rocky paths, his master, badly 
as he walks, had got the start of him. On all sides of the spot 
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where we were seated, rocks were piled on rocks to the height of a 
thousand feet above our heads, while there was an abyss of equal 
depth at our feet. Nature seems in a sportive mood to have 
afforded this level space for a semi-erial dwelling; and while 
I was gazing with some astonishment on the barren wonders of 
the scene around me ‘‘ Well,” said Napoleon, with a smile, 
“« what say you to it? —and can you think that your countrymen 
have treated me kindly?’?—Ihad but one answer to such a question; 
and that was, by not giving any answer at all.’ 





Sir Hudson Low, governor of St. Helena, invited his 
prisoner to dinner, to meet the Countess of Loudon, who 
had touched there on her passage to England: but it hap- 
pened to be the jirst invitation; and it was suspected to be 
given with the view of gratifying the Countess, rather than as 
a mark of particular civility to the person addressed. Imperial 
pride, therefore, resumed its abdicated seat; and when Mar- 
shal Bertrand inquired what answer he should return, he was 
told to *“ Say, the Emperor gave no answer.” 

We would close this slight view of the Man by quoting the 
substance of Bertrand’s conversation with Mr. Warden, given 
at the end of the volume, if we could make room for it: but 
we can state only a part. ‘The author having remarked that 
he wanted the Ex-Emperor to possess certain qualities in 
common with more ordinary men, and wished the Marshal to 
say whether he ever discovered ‘ the feelings of affection and. 
tenderness, the capacity to be a kind husband and a fond 
parent,’ Bertrand answered : : 


‘« That I can most assuredly do. He is not without a heart, 
in your sense of the expression. But he does not, cannot, will 
not make a parade of it. Js zt possible that you should expect 
any thing vf a frivolous, or ersfling appearance from him; and, in a 
character like his, the amiable playfulness of private domestic ife 
might have such a semblance: besides, the individual feelings of the 
man must, after all, be lost to those who only view him in the 
blaze of his public life.” ’ 


This representation is scarcely consistent with the anecdotes 
already stated of his ‘ playfulness’ with Capt. Beatty and with 
Madame Bertrand; or with the Marshal’s effort, in con- 
tinuation, to prove his susceptibility to love, tenderness, and 
attachment, by his affectionate and galant conduct towards 
the Empress Maria Louisa. The Count de las Casas finished 
the subject by observing, ‘‘ He never speaks of himself; he 
never mentions his sarhionenant Of money he is totally 
regardless; and he was not known to express a regret for any 
part of his treasure but the diamond necklace, which he wore 
constantly in his neckcloth, because it was the gift of his <— 
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the Princess Hortense, whom he tenderly loved.” This he 
lost, after the battle of Waterloo. ’ 

We are also informed, on the authority of M. de las Casas, 
‘who is the amanuensis of the historian, that Bonaparte is 
seriously and laboriously engaged in writing the Annals of his 
Life ; that the campaigns of Egypt and Italy, and what he 
styles My Reign of a Hundred Days, or some such title, were 
completed ; and that the intermediate periods were in a pro- 
gressive state.’ 

If, in thus undertaking his own History, Napoleon acts 
on a conviction that all its truly wonderful scenes are finally 
closed, it is deeply to be wished that he will suffer no motive 
now to prevent him from declaring what he has known, and 
expressing what he has felt: reflecting that, all his hopes and 
fears and projects being “ given to the winds,” he has reached 
the “ vara temporum felicitas, ubi sentire que velis et que 
sentias dicere licet,” which the great Roman historian invoked, 
with a somewhat different application; and obeying as it 
deserves, even to the prejudice of his own glory, the precept 
of his great predecessor in arms and on a throne, — * On doit 
moins respecter les hommes qui périssent, que LA VERITE gui ne 
meurt jamais.” (FrepeERic.) ‘This atonement is ‘due for the 
miseries which he has inflicted on the world; and the death 
of (almost) millions, whom he has caused to perish, may be in 
some measure expiated by such an important contribution to 
the instruction of millions yet unborn. 

We pass now from the character of the individual to the 
events in which he has borne so conspicuous a part ; — and, 
first, we shall advert to the abdication after the battle of 
Waterloo and the surrender on board the Bellerophon. 
Mr. Warden states that, according to the communications made 
to him, the former event originated in a successful trick of 
Fouché, who ‘is never mentioned by the members of our 
little cabin Utica without execrations.’ 


¢ On Napoleon’s return to Paris, after his disastrous defeat at 
Waterloo, and when he may be supposed to have been agitated by 
doubt and perplexity, as to the conduct he should pursue in that 
extraordinary crisis ; a letter was offered to his attention by the 
Duke of Otranto, as having been received by the latter from 
Prince Metternich the Austrian Minister. It was dated in the 
preceding April, and the diplomatic writer stated the decided object 
of his Imperial Master, to be the final expulsion of Napoleon the 
First from the throne of France; and that the French nation 
should be left to their uninterrupted decision, whether they 
would have a monarchy under Napoleon the Second, or adopt a 
Republican form of Government. — Austria professed to have no 
right, and consequently felt no intention, to dictate to the French 
nation. 
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nation. The final and ratified expulsion of the traitor (such was 
the expression) is all the Austrian Emperor demands of France. 

‘ Napoleon seized the bait; and immediately abdicated in favour 
of his son: but he had no. sooner taken this step, than he disco 
vered the double game that Fouché was playing. The letter was 
a forgery, and it soon appeared that the Emperor of Austria had it 
not in his power, if he had ever indulged the contemplation, to 
clothe his grandson with political character.’ 


Of the surrender of Napoleon at Rochefort, the Count de 
las Casas gave the author this account, with strong assurances 
of its accuracy : : 


‘“ From the time the Emperor quitted the capital, it was his 
fixed determination to proceed to America, and establish himself 
on the banks of one of the great rivers in America, where he had 
no doubt a number of his friends from France would gather round 
him ; and, as he had been finally baffled in the career of his 
ambition, he determined to retire from the world, and, beneath the 
branches of his own fig-tree in that sequestered spot, tranquilly 
and philosophically observe the agitations of Europe.”—-On my 
observing that the good people of Washington might entertain very 
different notions of his philosophy, and rather contemplate with ap- 

rehension such a colony as he would establish; Las Cases re- 
plied, ‘‘ Oh no; the career of Napoleon’s ambition is terminated.” 
He then proceeded. 

‘ ** On our arrival at Rochefort, the difficulty of reaching the 
Land of Promise appeared to be much greater than had been con- 
jectured. Every inquiry was made, and various projects pro- 
posed ; but, after all, no very practicable scheme offered itself to 
our acceptance. At length, as a dernier ressort, two chasse-marées, 
(small one-masted vessels) were procured; and it was in actual 
contemplation to attempt a voyage across the Atlantic in them. 
Sixteen midshipmen engaged most willingly to direct their course; 
and, during the night, it was thought that they might effect the 
meditated escape. —We met in a small room, to discuss and come 
to a final determination on this momentous subject; nor shall I 
attempt to describe the anxiety visible on the countenances of 
our small assembly. — The Emperor alone retained an unembar- 
rassed look, when he calmly demanded the opinions of his chosen 
band of followers, as to his future conduct. The majority were 
in favour of his returning to the army, as in the South of 
France his cause still appeared ‘to wear a favourable aspect. — 
This proposition the Emperor instantly rejected, with a declaration 
. delivered in a most decided tone, and with a peremptory gesture — 
That he never would be the instrument of a Civil War in France. 
— He declared, in the words which he had for some time fre- 
quently repeated, that his political career was terminated ; and he 
only wished for the secure asylum which he had promised himself 
in America, and, till that hour, had no doubt of attaining. — The 
naval projeet, however, was soon abandoned, and no alternative ap- 
peared but to throw ourselves on the generosity of England.” ’ 
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With regard to the long-threatened Invasion of England, 
the author’s information is derived from the declarations of 


‘Bonaparte himself. 


‘ He says, that he had two hundred thousand men on the coast 
of France opposite to England; and that it was his determination 
to head them in person. The attempt he acknowledged to be very 
hazardous, and the issue equally doubtful. His mind, however, 
was bent on the enterprize, and every possible arrangement was 
made to give effect to its operations. — It was hinted to him, how- 
ever, that his Flotilla was altogether insufficient ; and that such a 
ship as the Northumberland would run down fifty of them. This 
he readily admitted: but he stated that his plan was to rid the 
Channel of English men of war; and for that purpose he had 
directed Admiral Villeneuve with the combined fleets of France 
and Spain to sail apparently for Martinique, for the express purpose 
of distracting our naval force, by drawing after him a large portion 
of, if not all, our best ships. Other squadrons of observation would 
follow; and England might, by these manceuvres, be left sufficiently 
defenceless for his purpose *. Admiral Villeneuve was directed, 
on gaining a certain Jatitude, to take a baffling course back to 
Europe, and, having eluded the vigilance of Nelson, to enter the 
English Channel. The Flotilla would then have sallied forth from 
Ostend, Dunkirk, Boulogne, and the adjoining ports. The inten- 
tion was to have dashed at the capital by the way of Chatham. 
He well knew, he added, that he should have had to encounter 
many difficulties ; the object, however, was so great as to justify 
him in making the attempt. But Villeneuve was met on his return 
by Sir Robert Calder; and, having suffered a defeat, took refuge 
in Ferrol. From that harbour he was peremptorily ordered to sea 
according to his original instructions ; but, contrary to their most 
imperative prabion paee intent, he steered ‘his course for Cadiz: 
‘¢ He might as well,” exclaimed Napoleon — raising his voice, and 
encreasing his impetuosity, “he might as well have gone to the 
East Indies.” Two days after Villeneuve had quitted his 
anchorage before Cadiz, a naval officer arrived there to supersede 
him. The glorious victory of Trafalgar soon followed, and the 
French admiral died a few days after his arrival in France: report 
says — by his own hand.’ 


It seems to follow from this statement, that it was our naval 
superiority rather than our military preparations which pre- 
vented this effort from being made. 

The next important topic is the supposed murder of Captain 
Wright in a French prison. Admitting that this gallant and 
accomplished officer was really assassinated, we have ever felt 
the most ardent indignation at his fate, but it has always been 
mysterious; and even the ample investigation which it has 
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* We need not remark on the improbability of this occurrence, 


warned as we were of the intentions of the enemy. Rev. 
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lately undergone, through the laudable friendship of Sir Sid- 
ney Smith*, does not’ seem to have clearly decided the 
question. Napoleon himself introduced the subject to Mr. War- 
den, asking whether he remembered it: to which Mr. W. 
answered, ‘ Perfectly well; and it is a prevailing opinion 
in I:ngland, that you ordered him to be murdered in the 
Temple.’ — With the utmost rapidity of speech, he replied, 
‘ « For what object? Of all men he was the person whom I 
should have most desired to live. Whence could I have pro- 
cured so valuable an evidence as he would have proved on the 
trial of the conspirators in and about Paris. The heads of 
them he himself had landed on the French coast.”’ He then 
proceeded with a detail of the primary proceedings after 
Capt. W.’s capture, agreeing chiefly with the facts already 
known, (see note,) and adding : 

‘<¢ The law of France would have subjected Wright to the 
punishment of death: but he was of minor consideration. My 
grand object was to secure the principals, and I considered the 
English Captain’s evidence of the utmost consequence towards 
completing my object.” — He again and again most solemnly as- 
serted, that Captain Wright died in the Temple by his own hand, as 
described in the Moniteur, and at a much earlier period than has 
been generally believed.—At the same time, he stated, that his as- 
sertion was founded on documents which he had since examined. 
‘The cause of this inquiry arose from the visit, I think he said, of 
Lord Ebrington to Elba, and he added, ‘‘ That nobleman ap- 
peared to be perfectly satisfied with the account which was given 
him of this mysterious business.” ’ 

Mr. Warden afterward observed; ‘ There are many in 
England who imagine your jealousy and hatred of Sir Sidney 
Smith influenced your conduct towards Captain Wright. — 
He smiled with astonishment at such an idea —the thought 
of coupling the two names appeared never to have wanda 
imagination. ‘* Ridiculous nonsense !” was his reply.’ 

Without accusing Napoleon of intentional mis-statement, 
we confess that we still doubt the suicide of our unfortunate 
countryman; his own firmness, principles, and declarations 
being adverse to such a crime, and the established account of 
the appearances after his death being far from indicative of it. 
Can it be that Napoleon himself was deceived as to the mode 
in. which the fatal act was perpetrated ? re Sanw 

The Duke d’Enghien’s hard fate, and that of Pichegru, were 
then also brought into discussion by Bonaparte himself in this 
jong and extraordinary conversation, and with great ani- 
mation he spoke thus: 








* See the recent numbers of the Naval Chronicle. 
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‘« At this eventful period of my life, I had succeeded in 
restoring order and tranquillity to a kingdom torn asunder by 
faction, and deluged in blood. That nation had placed me at 
their head. I caine not as your Cromwell did, or your Third 
Richard. No such thing. —I found a crown in the kennel ; 
I cleansed it from its filth, and placed it on my head, My 
safety now became necessary to preserve that tranquillity so re- 
cently restored; and, hitherto, so satisfactorily preserved, as the 
leading characters of the nation well know. At the same time, 
reports were every night brought me” (I think, he said, by 
General Ryal,) “ that Conepiracies were in agitation; that meet- 


ings were held in particular houses in Paris, and names even were 
mentioned.” ” 


He then detailed the means by which he obtained the de- 
sired knowlege of the plot rnd its actors, and continued: 


‘«¢ The object of the plot was to dstroy me; and the success of 
it would, of course, have been my destruction. It emanated’from 
the capital of your country, with the Count d’ Artois atthe head 
of it. To the West he sent the Duke de Berri, and to the East the « 
Duke d’Enghien. To France your vessels conveyed underlings 
of the plot, and Moreau became a convert to the cause. The 
moment was big with evil; I felt myself on a tottcring eminence, 
and I resolved to hurl the thunder back upon the Bourbons 
even in the metropolis of the British empire. My minister vehe- 
mently urged the seizure of the Duke, though in a neutral territory. 
But still hesitated, and Prince Benevento brought the order 
twice, and urged the measure with all his powers of persuasion: 
it was not, however, till I was fully convinced of its necessity, that 
I sanctioned it by my signature. The matter could be easily 
arranged between me and the Duke of Baden. Why, indeed, 
should I suffer a man residing on the very confines of my king- 
dom to commit a crime which, within the distance of a mile, by 
the ordinary course of law, Justice herself would condemn to 
the’ scaffold. And now answer me;— Did I do more than 
adopt the principle of your government, when it ordered the 
capture of the Danish fleet, which was thought to threaten mischief 
to your country? It had been urged to me again and again, 
as a sound political opinion, that the new dynasty could not 
be secure, while the Bourbons remained. Talleyrand never 
deviated from this principle: it was a fixed, unchangeable 
article in his political creed. — But I did not become a ready, or 
a willing convert. I examined the opinion with care and with 
caution: and the result was a perfect conviction of its neces- 
sity. —The Duke d’Enghien was accessary to the confederacy ; 
and although the resident of a neutral territory, the urgency of 
the case, in which my safety and the public tranquillity, to use no 
stronger expression, were involved, justified the proceeding. I 
accordingly ordered him to be seized and tried: he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to be shot.—The sentence was immediately 
executed; and the same fate would have followed had it been 
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Louis the Eighteenth. For I again declare that I found it neces- 
sary to roll the thunder back on the metropolis of England, as 
from thence, with the Count d’ Artois at their head, did the assassins 
assail me. 

‘ “ Your country also accuses me of the death of Pichegru.” 

I replied, ‘‘ It is most certainly and universally believed 

throughout the whole British empire, that he was strangled in 
prison by your orders.” He rapidly answered, ‘‘ What idle, disin- 
genuous folly! a fine proof, how prejudice can destroy the boasted 
reasoning faculties of Englishmen! Why,-I ask you, should that 
life be taken away in secret which the laws consigned to the hands 
of a public executioner. The matter would have been different 
with respect to Moreau. Had he died in a dungeon, there might 
have been grounds to justify the suspicion that he had not been 
guilty of suicide. He was a very popular character, as well as 
much beloved by the army; and I should never have lost the 
odium, however guiltless I might have been, if the justice of his 
death, supposing his life to have been forfeited by the laws, had 
not been made apparent by the most public execution, — 

‘« At the same time, I solemnly affirm, that no message or 
letter from the Duke reached me after sentence of death had been 
passed upon him.” ’ 





This last sentence refers to an occurrence which the author 
next relates; and he says that he saw, in the possession of 
Count de las Casas, the copy of a letter said to be written by 
the Duke d’Enghién to Bonaparte, to this effect : 


‘ It stated his opinion that the Bourbon dynasty was terminated, 
That was the settled opinion of his mind, and he was about to prove 
the sincerity of it. He now considered France no otherwise than 
as his country, which he loved with the most patriotic ardor, but 
merely as a private citizen. The crown was no longer in his view: 
it was now beyond the possibility of recovery: it would not, it 
could not be restored. He therefore requested to be allowed 
to live and devote his life and services to France, merelyas a 


native of it. He was ready to take any command or dny rank in © 


the French army, to become a brave and loyal soldier, subject to 
the will and orders of the government, in whose hands soever it 
might be, to which he was ready to swear fealty: and that, if his 
life were spared, he would devote it with the utmost courage and 
fidelity to support France against all its enemies.’ 


Talleyrand is accused of having been intrusted with this 
letter, and, like Lady Nottingham in the case of Lord Essex’s 
ring, of not delivering it till the Duke was no more. If this be 
true, it seems to give plausibility to our conjecture respecting 
management and deception in the case of Captain Wright: but 
we are unable to judge of the account altogether. 

The poisoning of the sick and wounded Frenchmen at Jaffa, 
and the murder of 500 ‘Turkish prisoners, formed also alae? 
Vv 
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of this memorable dialogue; and with regard to the former, 
Napoleon observed, ‘ **Be assured, that if I had committed sucha 
horrid act, my very soldiers themselves would have execrated me; 
and I might have looked to their ceasing to obey me. There is 
no occurrence of life to which I gave more publicity than this.” ’ 
His narrative then stated that, on raising the siege of Acre, 
and having made every possible arrangement for the numerous 
sick and wounded, seven men remained in a quarantine hos- 
pital, infected with the plague, in such a state that there was 
not the least probability of their living beyond 48 hours; that 
their removal was utterly impracticable; that he could not 
place them under the protection of the English; and that it 
was the practice of the Turks to mutilate and barbarously 
treat their Christian prisoners. Influenced by these consi- 
derations, he admitted that he suggested to the chief phy- 
sician the propriety and humanity of shortening the sufferings 
of these seven men by opium: but that the proposal was op- 
posed and abandoned ; that 2o opium was given: that he halted 
the army a day longer than he intended, waiting the dissolu- 
tion of these men; and that a report of their death was 
brought to him before the rear-guard evacuated the city. — 
He then detailed the facts relative to the prisoners taken at 
El Arish, ‘ natives of the mountains, and inhabitants of Mount 
Tabor, but chiefly from Nazareth,’ who were released on en- 
gaging to return quietly to their homes. On the subsequent 
capture of Gaza by assault, these men were found among the 

rison, in violation of their engagement; and, said Napo- 
En, ¢“ on this fact being indubitably ascertained, I ordered 
the 500 men to be drawn out and instantly shot.”’— We can- 
not stay here to discuss the character of this bloody act: but it 
should be remembered that the prompt avowal of it was a 
voluntary homage to truth that intitles other declarations to 
the more belief. 

Our readers will probably recollect the explosion of an 
Infernal Machine in the streets at Paris, about sixteen years 
ago, from which Bonaparte on his passage to the theatre 
narrowly escaped with life. ‘This topic was introduced by 
Mr. Warden, who related the current statement of par- 
ticulars relative to it, and to all of which Napoleon gave his 
assent. Mr. W. added the report that, in a conversation 
with Mr. Fox, Napoleon had accused the English of having 
invented the machine, and particularly alluded. to Mr. Wind- 
ham: this, also, he admitted, declaring that he still retained 
that opinion.’ ‘ Yes, the English ministry were instrumental 
to the plot. Their money has gone for that and other ex- 
traordinary purposes.” —~ The author, like a good English- 

man, 
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man, defended his country from the foul imputation of coun- 
tenancing assassination, but Napoleon would not retract. 

Some interesting particulars are also om respecting the 
great battle at Waterloo. Napoleon said that his army con- 
sisted of 71,000 men; and General Gourgond endeavoured 
to convince Mr. Warden that the victory was lost through the 
blunders of Drouct, Grouchy, and Ney. 


‘ Napoleon, it seems, was completely ignorant of the movement 
made from Frasnes, by Count Erlon, (Drouet) on the 16th. For 
when he appeared near Ligny, Napoleon actually deployed a 
column of French to oppose him, healing his force at the time for 
a division of the Prussian army.—Erlon was now made acquainted 
with the defeat of the Prussians; and, without thinking it neces- 
sary to have any communication with Napoleon, as to future oper- 
ations, returned to his original position. That division of the 
army, therefore, became totally useless for that da both to the 
Emperor and to Marshal Ney.— Grouchy, losing sight of Blucher, 
and taking the circuitous route which he pursued, was represented 
as having committed a most fatal error. — While the right wing of 
the French, in the battle of the 18th, was engaged in defeating 
the flank movement of Bulow, of which they were perfectly ap- 
prised, Marshal Ney had orders to engage the attention of the 
English during this part of the action; but by no means to hazard 
the loss of his troops, or to exhaust their strength. Ney, it ap- 
pears, did not obey the order, or met with circumstances that 
rendered it impracticable for him to adhere to it. He was stated 
to have contended for the occupation of a height and thus 
weakened his corps, so that when the Imperial guards were a ht 
to the charge, he was unable to assist them. —I understood that 
Napoleon had crossed the Sambre with 111,000 men. In the 
battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras he lost 10,000. Grouchy’s 
division consisted of 30,000 detached to follow Blucher, leaving an 
effective force, on the morning of the 18th, of 71,000.’ 


Talleyrand is frequently introduced in these pages; and 
the writer remarks that his French ship-mates always spoke of 
him with detestation as to principle, bat with admiration as 
to talents. They stated that his separation from their master 
took place at the period of the invasion of Spain, but not 
from difference of judgment as to that measure, which he 
approved ; founding ‘ his recommendation of it on his unal- 
terable opinion, which he boldly communicated to the Em- 
peror, that his life was not secure while a Bourbon reigned in 
Europe.’ — * Madame Bertrand unequivocally asserted that 
Talleyrand was in secret communication with Napoleon when 


they “tig last at Paris, and would have joined them in a 
month.’ | 


‘ Of Davoust, Prince D’Eckmuhl, Marshal Bertrand spoke, to 


our extreme astonishment, in an animated strajn of panegyric, 
Rey. Dec. 1816. Ef which 
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which was weer met with an outcry from all who heard it, re-' 
specting the conduct of that officer, at Hamburgh, which we’ 
represented as atrocious beyond example. This he would not 
allow ; on the contrary, he described him as a zealous, correct, and 
faithful commander ; and far from being destitute of humanity ; as 
notwithstanding his notions. of military obedience, which were 
known to be of the most rigid kind, he did not act up to the severity 
of his instructions. As for his taking a bribe, Bertrand declared 
him to be incapable of such baseness; and asserted, from his own 
knowledge, that a very large sum had been offered him, to connive 
at the sailing of some ships from Hamburgh in the night, which he 
refused with the disdain of a faithful soldier and an honourable 
man. 


The celebrated Abbé Pradt was also mentioned both by 

Napoleon and his attendants, and by all with ridicule. ¢ It 
appears that this personage was the very humblest of the most 
humble adnlators of Napoleon: he had been in a low situation 
in the police, but possessed qualities that are favourable to 
advancement in such times as those in which he lived. ‘ He 
had both cunning and humour,” said Napoleon, “ and I took 
him with me when I went to Spain; and, as I had to wage 
war with monasteries, I found the Abbé a phalanx against the 
dominion of priests.” 
. In closing this very uncommon production, we must add to 
the ee remarks with which we commenced our report: of 
it, that the.author deserves praise for the spirit with which he 
appears to have conducted himself in his conversations with ° 
the still more uncommon object of it, and for the intelligence 
which he displayed in eliciting and continuing dialogues of 
so much delicacy and moment. A few errors of style and of 
the press have escaped correction; arnong which, (p. 101.) the 
Bellerophon is named instead of the Northumberland, and 
(p. 209.) the Duke of Bassatio is called Marat instead of 
“Maret... In p.197. a publication respecting’ Bonaparte, ‘ by 
a Lieutenant of the Bellerophon,’ is so aukwardly included in 
the mention of other tracts which are stated to be full of § silly 
falsehoods,’ that it might be supposed to share this imputation 
with them: but we are persuaded that Mr. Warden did not 
intend to impeach the veracity of any part of that pamphlet, 
which was really written by the officer whose ‘name it bears, 
and whose character is a guarantee for its adherence to cor- 
rectness. . ) _ 

Large as this article-is, we have not been able to particu- 
Jarize : many.:cireymstances occurring in the volume which 
merit notice: but it is so extensive that we have no room left 
for farther observations, and we must now consign the work to 
‘the judgment of the public and of’ posterity. d 
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Art. 10. The Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poéms. By Lord 
Byron. 8vo. pp. 60. 5s. 6d. sewed. Murray. 1816. 

The Castle of Chillon is ‘situated on the Lake pf Geneva, be- 
tween Clarens and Villeneuvé, and has in jt a’ range of dungeons 
which in former times "have received various unfortunate victims. 
In the early part of the r6th céntury, it immtréd for many years 
Francois ; Bonnivard,' * an’ accomplished ecclesiastic, whose 
patriotism had mcensed the’ Duke of Savoy oft his'ifyasion of Ge- 
neva, and who was at length released by the Bernese when the 
took possession of the Pays de Vaud. In allusion partly to this 
occurrence, but forming a tale of\his own imagination, Lord Byron 
has written a poem of four hundred lines, in his o¢to-syllabic mea- 
sure, in which the narrator is the supposed survivor of three bro- 
thers who had here been'confined with ingenious cruelty. 


‘ They chain’d us each toa column stone,’ 
And we were thrée —.yet each alone, 
We could not move a single pace, 
We could not, see each other's face, . 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight ; 
And thus together — yet apart, 

. Fettered in hand, but pined in heart ; 
’Twas still some solace in the dearth ° 
Of the pure elements of earth, - 

To hearken to each other’s speech, 
And each turn comforter to each, 

‘With some new hope, or legend old, 

Or song heroically bold; 
But. even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon-stone, 
A grating sound—not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be: 
It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own.’ 


The speaker was the eldest of the three, and he characterizes the 
dispositions of the other two, and their gradual dissolution, with 
much distinctaess, force, and pathos. The second brother was of 
a noble and elevated soul; the youngest, of more gentle frame ; 


‘ He faded, and so calm and meek, 
So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 
So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 
And grieved for those he left behind ; 
With aH the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery, of the tomb, | : 
et) <a Whose 
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Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow’s ray — 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murmur— not 

A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A Rttle talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would. suppress 
Of fainting. nature’s feebleness, 

More a drawn, grew less and less : 
I listened, but I could not hear — 

I called, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew ’twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 

I called and thought I heard a sound — 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rush’d to him: I found him not, 

I only stirr'd in this black spot, 

I only liv'd — J only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 
The last —the sole -— the dearest link 
Between me and' the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race; 
Was broken in this fatal place.’ 


When released, tlie poor solitary mourner had so ‘Jearn’d to love 
despair’ that he ‘ regain’d his freedom with a sigh,’ almost lament- 
ing the very chains and the spiders which he had made his friends, 
and the mice which he had seen by moonlight play. Such, how- 
ever, was not the aetual case with Bonnivard; whe,. after his 
liberation, again took a warm interest in the affairs of the world, 
rose to honours, and became useful to his country. , 

To this poem succeeds a sonnet, apostrophizmg Lake Leman 
as having known on its shores ‘ Rousseau, Veltaire, our Gibbon, 
and de Stael ;’ and concluding by a line which we can neither un- 
derstand nor read, if it be made to rhime with those of its pre- 
decessors to which it is intended to be united: 

* How much more, Lake of Beauty! do we feel, 
_ In sweetly gliding o’er thy crystal sea, 
The wild glow of that not ungentle zeal, 
Which of the heirs of immortality 
Is proud, and makes the breath of glory real!’ 


This makes our comprehension ree/. 

Some very tender and impassioned ‘ Stanzas to ———’ follow: but 
we know not how to fill up this blank, consistently with “‘ existing 
circumstances” and with the tendency of the lines themselves, and 
we pass them, — with a responsive sigh. 

‘ Darkness,’ a poem, in Blank verse, then envelopes us! and here 
indeed “‘ Darkness was over the face of the eartlt.” We a 

ere 
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here “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” but thoughts 
that chill and words that freeze: —.a scene that is even more fright- 
ful than the display of poor Ugolino in his dungeon ;—a sketch 
with a pen which our great dealer in hob-gobline, Fuseli himself, 
might be eager to transfer tohiscanvas. It is a.dream, ‘ which was 
not all a dream,’ in which the noble sleeper extinguishes the sun, 
obfuscates the stars, makes mern come and go, and come and 
bring no day, and all the poor animal-creation, with man at their 
head, are completely put to a nonplus! The stars were ‘ rayless 
and path/ess,’ —‘ men died, and their bones were tombiess,’ — 
< ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea,’ 


—— ‘ the world was void, 
The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless.’ — 


‘ The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave, 
The moon their mistress had expired before ; 
The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 
And the clouds perished ; darkness had no need 
Of aid from them — She was the universe.’ 


Now for Mr. Fuseli’s Picture< 


‘ The crowd was famish’d by degrees ; but two 
Of an enormous city did survive, 
And they were enemies; they met beside 
The dying embers of an altar-place 
Where had been heap’d a mass of holy things 
For an unholy usage; they raked up, 
And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life, and made a flame 
Which was a mockery; then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each other's aspects—saw, and shriek’d, and died — 
Even of their mutual hideousness they died, 
Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 
Famine had written Fiend.’ 


After a little tale of a visit to Churchill’s grave, we have an- 
other ‘ Dream,’ also in blank verse, but not exactly of the same 
nature. It is a bove-story, and rather mysterious. It has its 
beauties and tendernesses, and we suspect that there is in it “ more 
than meets the eye.” We will not try to raise the veil, however, but 
merely quote a portion of the second stanza, and of the last : 


* I saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hull, 
Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As ’twere the cape of a long ridge of such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
_Of woods and corn fields, and the abodes of men © 
Scattered at intervals, and wreathing smoke 


Ff 3 Arising 
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Arising from such rustic rodfs ;+~— the hill 

Was crown’d with a peculiar diadem 

Of trees, in circular array, so fix’d,  . 

Not by the sport. of nature, but of man: 

These two, a maidensand a youth, were there. . | 
Gazing — the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as herself — but the.boy gazed on)her;, 
And both were young, andcone was beautifulis ..., - 
And both were young —~ yet not alike in youth, 

«As the sweet moon:on the horizon’s verge’... > 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; \'. . 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
‘There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him; he had look’d 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 
He had no breath, no being, but in her’s; 
She was his voice; he did not speak to her, 

* But trembled on her words; she was his sight, 
For his eye followed her's, and saw with her’s, 
Which coloured all his objects: — he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all: upon a tane, 
A touch of her’s, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. 
But she in these fond feelings had no share: 
Her sighs were not for him; to her he was 
Even as a brother — but no more.’— 


‘ My dream was past ; it had no further change. 
It was of a strange order, that the doom 
Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 
Almost like a reality — the one 
To end in madness — both in misery.’ 


Again the noble author urges his imagination to the utmost 

verge, and produces an ‘ Incantation,’ in which he appears as by 
no means an unsuccessful rival of Mr. Southey in his Curse of Ke- 
hama. As to the poor witches in Macbeth, they must “ hide their 
diminish’d heads,”’ 
_ Some lines on the story of ‘ Prometheus’ close this selection 
from Lord Byron’s travelling port-folio: which, considered alto- 
gether, we must confess that we do not regard as calculated to 
Increase the merited reputation of the noble author. We trust 
that his Lordship will not forget the respect which is due to it, 
even from himself, and to the taste and judgment of the public. 


Art. 11. Mador ofthe Moor; a Poem. By James Hogg, Author 
of the Queen’s Wake, &c. 8vo. pp. 140. 7s. 6d. sewed. 
Murray. 1816. 


‘ Wild mirth of the desert! ft pastime for Kings.’ 
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So Mr. Hogg intitles his own poem, in a quotation from Mr. 
Wilson. : 


‘¢ And is not this a dainty dish to set before a king !” 


We know not of any vulgarity or want of invention, or rudeness of 
versification, or any demerit whatever, in the “ Queen’s Wake,” * 
which does not prominently and transcendantly appear in the 
pages of * Mador of the Moor.’ We have marked the book through, 
with indices to various examples of all these vices ; and our onl? 
difficulty is to do justice to the severity of our censure by exact! 
appropriate quotations of contemptible passages. Let us, like 
Homer, begin in the middle. | 

and behold the heroine of the Poem! about to*be united, in 
holy wedlock, to Albert of the Glen : 


‘¢ No youth was he, nor winsomest of men !” 
Yet ' 
‘ The beauteous May, to parent’s will resign’d, 
Opposed not that which boded nothing ill ; 
It gave an ease and freedom to her mind, 
And wish, the anxious.interval to kill: 
She listed wooer’s tale with right good will ; 
And she would jest, and smile, and heave the sigh ; 
Would torture whining youth with wicked skill, 
Turn on her heel, then off like lightning fly, 
Leaving the hapless wight resolved forthwith to die.’ 


We should be contented with this extract, were the author as 
unpopular, and indeed nearly as unknown, in the northern portion 
of our island as in the southern: but we understand that this is 
not the case; and that, beyond the Tweed, persons are t be 
found who are devoted admirers of Mr. Hogg! ‘In deference. to 
their judgment, we subjoin another selection or two from ‘ Mador 
of the Moor.’ 


‘ The day was wet, the mist was on the moor, 

Rested from labour husbandman and maid; 
There came a stranger to Kincraigy’s door 

Of goodly form, in minstrel garb array’d ; 

Of braided silk his builziment was made : 
Short the entreatance he required to stay! 

He tuned his viel, and with veh’mence play’d; 
Mistress and menial, maid and matron gray, 


Soon mix’d were on the floor, and frisk’d in wild affray.’ 


Every passage, which we might add to our list of quotations, 
would still more strongly substantiate our condemnation of this 
author. We really hope that every body will be satisfied with the 
_subjoined ; and that we may here be allowed to bid a long adieu 
to such barbarism, as we have already been forced to admit to the 
joint disgrace of our pages with many different but equally ‘vile 
offences of the day. | 


al —_ -- —_—— 





* We noticed this coarse production in our Number for Decem- 
ber 1814, p. 435. 
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‘ Why do the maidens of the strath rejoice, 
And lilt with meaning gesture on the Joan ? 
Why do they smirk, ant talk with giggling voice — 
Of laces, and of stays ; and thereupon 
Hang many a fruitful jest ?— Ah! is there none 
The truth to pledge, and prove the nuptial vow ? 
Alas! the friar on pilgrimage is gone ; 
Mador is lost — none else the secret knew, 
And all is deem’d pretext assumptive and untrue. 


‘ Slander prevails! to woman’s longing mind 
Sweet as the April blossom to the bee ; 
Her meal that never palls, but leaves behind 
An appetite still yearning food to see: 
Kincraigy’s dame of perspicacity 
Sees nought at all amiss, but flounces on ; 
Her brawling humour shows increased to be : 
Much does she speak, in loud and grumbling tone, 
Nor time takes to reflect, nor even a prayer to con.’ 


If this be not the consummation of vulgarity and dullness com- 
bined, we are happy in our ignorance of the perfect results of such 
an engaging union. 


Art.12. Buonaparte; a Poem. 8vo. pp. 63. Printed at Cork, 
and sold in London by Hunter. 


‘ **Twere worse than vain in feeble verse 
A Paget’s praises to rehearse ; 
Or the brave deeds to half display 
Of a too ill requited Ney.’ Page 32. 


Be it so. Why then attempt a Napoleon in page 54.? 


‘ For see —who leads the assailants on 
That never led a charge in vain, 
The invincible Napoleon, 
The at once our glory and our bane !’ 


We shall leave the rest to the unwearied imagination of our 
readers. : 


Art. 13. The Battle of Waterloo. A Poem in Two Cantos. By 
John Haskins. 8vo. pp. 63. Black and Son. 1816. 

We have not kept a list of the poems on the battle of Waterloo ; 
and we are very sure that posterity will be still more ignorant of 
their numbers and their merits than even we acknowlege ourselves. 
to be. Yet we have already criticized very many of them; and 
we do not know that we can take any blame to ourselves for suf- 
fering whole files of them to escape our notice. ‘The myriads of 

nats in a sun-beam are as countless as these productions, and 
placed in an incomparably clearer light. We are certain that any 
person, who was in the least master of\the ‘‘ knack of versifying,” 
would write(if he were not prevented either by genius or by shame, ) 
hundreds and hundreds of such lines as the subjoined, in the first 
idle morning that he chose to devote to so worthless a purpose. 


11 ‘ Bonaparte's 
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‘ Bonaparte’s Soldiers. 
* Fis soldiers callous to the cries of woe, 
- Who nor humanity nor pity know, 
Who train’d to rapine and licentious lust, 
The brave, when vanquish’d, trample in the dust, 
Who dead to honour, blind to peaceful charms, 
The hope of plunder stimulates to arms,’ &c. 


“© Ohe! jam satis est !” 


Art. 14. Marriage, a Didactic Poem ; with Plates, in the Style 
of Hogarth, &c. &c. 8vo. 3s. Hatchard. 

We are sometimes obliged to use terms, in our examination of 
books, which to an unreflecting reader seem more appropriate to P 
a trial in a criminal court. For instance; when we call a work 
atrociously offensive, redeemed by no virtue, a violation of every 
rule of decency, &c. &c. the language would appear to imply a 
degree of flagitiousness cognizable at the Crown Bar; and in fact 
we almost wish it were! That is, we'almost wish that any method 
could be adopted to check the corruption of public taste, and (we 
are persuaded) the consequent deterioration of public manners ; 
even were that method to make dullness a statutable offence, and 
impertinence liable to the pillory. We shall say no more on the 
poem of Marriage. 


ANTIQUITIES, 


Art. 15. Monastic and Baronial Remains, with other interestin 
Fragments of Antiquity, in England, Wales, and Scotland. Illus- 
trated by upwards of One Hundred Plates. By G. J. Parkyns, 

-Esq. Royal 8vo. 2 Vols. 4]. Boards. Longman and Co. 

1816. 

The professed object of this author is to exhibit to the historian 
and the antiquary a sketch of those monastic, castellated, and other 
remains which necessarily constitute objects of their curiosity, as 
they are, or as they were; and to assist in preserving or eluci- 
dating the forms of those exquisite monuments of ages past, thus 
conveying to the people a just sense of the religious, civil, and 
military magnificence of their forefathers. As a pocket-companion 
to the tourist, Mr. Parkyns also thinks that his labours are com- 
mendabie ; and he states ‘his literary illustrations to be entirely 
. subordinate to the efforts ‘ofthe pencil. -In short, his Work is in 
some degree an imitation of Grose’s Antiquities, on a ‘smaller 
scale: but the model, though successful, was not excellent ; and 
the copy falls short of a very improvable original. 

Acqua-tinta views produce a picturesque effect when engraved, 
and may serve to amuse during the half-hour which is spent in 
assembling a dinner-party: they convey a general but vague idea 
of the objects which they represent; and, when assisted by a 
previous inspection of the prototype, they may sufficiently recall 
the beauties of the scene. This style of engraving, however, 
precludes a precise and minute tracing of the architectural orna- 
ments; in consequence of which, neither the historian nor the an- 
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tiquary can, from such views, infer the date or the original appear- 
ance of the edifice: while to the stationary student such prints are 
of little value. The tourist may be provoked by them to undertake 
a journey, or find his fading reminiscences refreshed ; and those, 
whom age or gout confines, may attain a sufficient idea of spots 
which war or worship has consecrated to celebrity: but the man 
of taste requires a more definite fidelity of delineation, before he 
can venture to appreciate; and the man of learning, before he can 
venture to infer. 
_. As a specimen of the text, we will give the description of the 
second view of Borthwick Castle, in Mid Lothian; | 

‘ On the east front is to be observed a considerable sear, or 
otherwise a failure in the surface of the upper part of the building, 
for which various causes have been assigned: the most probable 
conjecture is that it was effected by the cannon of the pad et 
Protector, when he expelled the eighth Lord Borthwick from 
these walls.. We are principally led to this supposition from the 
very perfect state of every other part of the principal edifice, and 
from this decayed front being opposite (to) the hill whereon his 
batteries were erected. Mie Meghourne, of Clerkingtone, the now 
proprietor of the castle and domains, has in his possession the ori- 
ginal summons sent by Cromwell; which, as characteristic of that 
wonderful man, i$ transcribed verbatim. It was written after the 
decollation of Charles, dated Edinburgh, 18th November, 1650, 
and thus addressed : : 


“© To the Governor of Borthwick Castle. 
“¢ Sir, 

‘“« I thought fit to send this trumpett to you, to let you know 
that, if you please to walk away with your company, and deliver 
the house to such as I shall send to receive it, you shall have liberty 
to carry off your armes and goodes, and such other necesgaries as 
‘you have. — You have basely, inhumanly, murdered our men: if 
you necessitate me to bend my cannon against you, you must 
expect what I doubt you will not be pleased with; I expect your 
present answer, and rest your servant, 
. ** OLIVER CROMWELL.” 


¢ Ultimately to this summons, the garrison surrendered, but 
not until it had drawn the cannon of the usurper against it. The 
bold and manly resistance of Lord Borthwick obtained for him an 
honourable capitulation ; being allowed liberty to march out un- 
molested, with his lady and family, and fifteen days given to, re- 
move his effects. ; 

‘ Notwithstanding the lapse of time, the appearance of this 
‘edifice and its towering height fill the mind with veneration, and 
augment the regret that a building so strong, so well situated, and 
‘so perfect, should be abandoned to its fate ; for as yet scarcely is 
any thing farther wanted to render it an almost princely habitation 
than windows and interior decorations. The situation and the 
views, together with the combination of wood, water, meadows, 
and hills, intersected by inclosures, or waving with corn, render 
it an object of interest and universal admiration.’ | 
| ; Dates 
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Dates of ‘the year in which these views were-taken ‘(some of 
them considerably distant). are added im many instances, ‘but we 
do not-observe any record of this kind with regard to the plates of 
Borthwick Castle. oon sveil ow hea ; sidigsog #4 

Since the great merit of this work consists in the multiplicity of 
itsgraphic decorations, rather than in the erudition or elegance of 
the text, we may be permitted to commend its ‘protection to the 
polished patrons of the elegant arts, rather than to the inquisitive 
student or the curious antiquary. ti . 


LAW. — ’ 


‘Art.'i6. The eloquent Speech of Charles'Phillips, Esq. at alway, 
in the Case of O*Mullan v..M‘Korkill. 8vo. . 6d, meer 
1816. . at 


Art. 17- A Speech at Rosscommon, Midsummer Assizes, 1816, in 
Connaghton v. Dillon, for Seduction, By Charles Phillips, Esq, 
8vo. 6d. Hone. 1816. 

In our Review for April last, we noticed a speech delivered by 
this eloquent Irish barrister, in terms of approbation; and, in 
mentioning those which head this article, we see no reason for 
giving a different verdict. That there may be some appellants 
trom our decision, we are apprized by a letter from ‘““an Irishman” 
in defence of the speech to which we have alluded, inserted at the 
end of the oration on seduction: but though, if we were discussing 
the requisites of oratory abstractedly, we might say that these 
addresses are too metaphorical and florid, yet, considering the 
occasion on which they were spoken, the audience to whom they 
were addressed, and the purpose which they were to answer; 
we cannot withhold our applause. — If we had many barristers who 
could adorn their cases with such flowers of rhetoric, the office of 
jury-man would become less irksome than it is now considered. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art. 18. A General Dispensatory, or Arrangement of the Phar- 
macopeeias of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin; in which the 
Strength of various Preparations 1s expressed by pharmaceutical 
Numbers; the different Synomyms of each Article, Doses, 
Qualities, Chemical Numbers, &c. are likewise added ; and to 
the whole are prefixed some Observations upon the present 
State of the Nomenclature of Pharmacy. By S. Rootsey, F.L:.S. 
1zmo. pp. 142. Baldwin and €o. 2 
Although this work contains some useful information, and som 

good hints for improvement, it also shews an unwarrantable spirit 

of innovation, and a certain air of self-satisfaction that is nearly 
allied to conceit. The first subject which the author discusses is 
that of nomenclature; and we are ready te admit that room yet 
remains for emendation, after all the labours of the London Col* 
lege, as exhibited in their new Pharmacopeia: Mr. Rootsey lays 
down four laws, as he terms them; which are. intended to régulate 
our proceedings ; and to which, as farasthey go, we do not pers 
i. ceive 
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ceive that any material objection attaches: yet we imagine that 
they will scarcely SpPly to all possible, or even probable, occur: 
rences. The fo law enacts that ‘ names must be as classical 
as possible ;’ and we have accordingly a table of ¢ the classicalit 
of names,’ consisting of nine divisions ; 1. an antient Latin word ; 
2.a Greek word latinized; 3. a congruous barbarous name; 
4. new name coined according to rules to. be hereafter given ; 
5. a description; 6. an incongruous barbarous name; 7. a name 
significant of some indefinite resemblance to another. species ; 
8. an economical name ; and lastly, a religious name. Next come 
rules for etymology, and afterward definitions ; among which are 
some suggestions that might be conveniently adopted, while other 
must be considered as more whimsica] than useful. 

The second chapter is intitled Statics, a term employed to signify 
weights and measures, on both which subjects the writer propdses 
some innovations. With respect to weights, the only intended 
change is that the half scruple should be called by the Latin term 
obolus: but with measures Mr. R. takes more liberties. -He | 
adopts the term fluid ounce, as used in the new Pharmacopeia, 
and he proposes to make two of them into 2 cyathus. Then he 
subdivides the fluid ounce into two ligule, the ligula into two 
cheme, a chema being made equal to two fluidrachms ; and lastly 
he introduces the fluid obolus, consisting of half a fluidrachm or 
ten minims. The terms Ligula and chema were employed by the 
Romans, but not to express the same bulk which the present 
author assigns to them ; and this is itself an objection to his pro- 

osal: but, independently af that circumstance, we conceive the 
introduction of so many measures to be unnecessary, and burden- 
some to the memory. : 

In the title-page, we observe a reference to a new plan for ex- 
pressing the strength of various preparations by pharmaceutical 
numbers, and the following paragraph explains the method in 
which this is effected : 

‘In considering the proportion which the solvend bears to the 
menstruum, I constantly-take the solvend for unity, and the num- 
ber for the menstruum I affix to the preparation. Thus in pre- 
paring Tincture of Squills, 4 ounces are added to a quart, or 32 
ounces of proof spirit, which being 8 times as much, 1 annex the 
number :8 to that preparation. Again, the Edinburgh College 
direct Unguentum Cerusse to be prepared by mixing one part 
Ceruse with 5 of simple. Oimtment, the number attached to that 
article must be therefore 5. Thus it is evident that this plan, while 
it supersedes simple formulas, answers the purpose of the table 
appended to the Pharmacoperias. For if we turn to Opium we 
shall find one grain united to as many grains of other substances 
as the number indicates.’ : 

About: half of the volume is occupied by the materia medica, in 
which all the articles are arranged alphabetically; and their 
officinal preparations, their composition, and other circumstances 
connected with them, are added. We have next a: table of re- 
medies, in which the simples are arranged according to their ee 
pose 
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osed virtues, a table of synonyms, and some other miscellaneous 
information. One recommendation of the work remains to be 
noticed ; viz. that it is printed in a small size, and in a cheap 
form. 


= 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 19. A short Account of the proceedings of the Society for 
| pose al Rs the Nerney of pt gg 8vO. pps ag Sa. 

Baldwin and Co. 1816. : 

We are desirous of again contributing something to the pro- 
motion of this benevolent Society, by giving publicity to the pre- 
sent short account of its proceedings ; from which we are happy 
ta learn that an application to parliament is intended to be made 
for some “ legislative enactment, prohibiting the use of climbing- 
boys.” Thus we may see a probability of putting a stop toa 
trade, into which none of the miserable victims enter voluntarily, 
from*which few of them depart without suffering material injury, 
and in which they cannot obtain a livelihood after a few years and 
‘increase of size have incapacitated them from practice. We can 
assure our readers, from experience, that the ingenious contriv- 
ance substituted for these diving brushes is quite as effective in 
cleaning the chimneys, and has the increased advantage of not 
making the heart ache. E..F. 


Art. 20. The eloquent Speech on the Dethronement of Napoleon, 
the State of Ireland, the Dangers of England, and the Necessity 
vy immediate Parliamentary Reform, delivered by Charles 

hillips, Esq. at a public Dinner given to him at Liverpool on 
the 31st October, 1816, with other Proceedings at the Meeting, 
and a Poem by Him. 8vo. 6d. Hone. 

In this little publication, the gentleman mentioned in a preced- 
ing page (443-) appears as a politician and a poet; a politician 
receiving the tributary compliment of a public Sunes, and a poet 
congratulating Mr. Magee on his liberation from imprisonment. 
His lines on the one occasion are not without merit, and his 
address on the other has many forcible- The course of 
politics which he pursues.may be seen ‘in the title, and is mot con- 
cealed either in his poetry or. his prose. In the latter, he ‘has 
exhibited a symptom of bad taste in punning from the. Scriptures, 
and of unfair argument by converting ‘the fields without a 
harvest” into a charge against the ministers. setae inal tii Re 


Art.21. A popubtir Description of St. Paul's Cathedral ; including 
a brief History of the old and new Cathedral, Explanations of 
the Monumental Designs, and other interesting Particulars. 
8vo. 18.6d. Rivingtons. 1816. > 4 | | 
This is properly termed a popular description, and may ‘be con- 

sidered as an acceptable Guide to our renowned metropolitan 

cathedral. All the modern sepulchral monuments: and their in- 
scriptions are introduced, but without:any criticisms.on them, the 
accounts being derived from the artists.themselves. . It. is, however, 
rather a singular omission that the writer has not mentioned _ 

the 
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the sepulture, and rather peculiar epitaph, of the celebrated’ 
architect of this magnificent structure. 

‘The statue of the philanthropist: Howard, by Macca; bears on 
its pedestal this inscription, from the pen of the late Mr. Whitbread, 


‘This extraordinary Man had the.Fortune to bé honoured while — 
| In the Manner which his Virtues deserved : 
He teceived the Thanks : 
Of both Houses of the British and Irish Parliaments, 
For his eminent Services rendered to his Country 
And to Mankind. 
Our National Prisons and Hospitals, 
“Improved upon the Suggestions of his Wisdom, 
“Bear Testimony to the Solidity of his Judgment, 
' And to the Estimation ‘in which he was held.. 
In every Part of the Civilized World, 
‘Which he traversed to Yeduce the Sum of Human Misery, 
+¢om the Throne to the Dungeon his Name was mentioned . 
With respect, gratitude, and admiration. 
, ‘His Modesty alone 
Defeated various Efforts which were made during his Life, 
To erect’ this Statue, 
Which the Public has now consecrated to his Memory. 
He was born at Hackney, in the County of Middlesex, Sept. 2. 1726. 
..,... The early Part of his.Life he spent in Retirement, | 
. , >). . Residing principally upon his Paternal Estate, 
| At Cardington.in Bedfordshire ; 
For which County he served the Office of Sheriff 
In the Year 1773. 
He expired at Cherson, inRussianTartary, on the zoth of Jan..1790. 
A Victim to the Perilous and Beneyolent Attempt 
To ascertain the Cause of, and find an efficacious Remedy 
For the Plague. . 
He trod an open but seftegucene Path to Immortality, 
_ In the ardent and-unintermitted Exercise of Christian Charity. 
May this Tribute to his Fame 
Excite an Emulation of his truly Glorious Achievements.’ 


.. A» ground-plan of the ‘cathedral fronts the title-page of this 
handsome pamphlet. 
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‘Art..22. Letters on Public-house Licensing ; shewing the Errors 
' ofthe present System ; together with a y Ea osal for their Cure. 

-. By. a Magistrate for Middlesex. 8vo. pp. 31-. Cadell and 

Davies. 1816, 

An able statement .is: here made of what-this magistrate for 
Middlesex designates ‘the errors of the: present system :’ but 
-we doubt whether. he-should not have called them its abuses. 
‘The evils of which he‘complains do not, perhaps, arise‘se much 
from any vice in the law as it stands, as from the lukewarm 
inactivity and culpable ‘neglect’ of some, and. the ‘interested and 
energetic interference of others, among those to whom the dis- 

| | pensation 
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pensation of the law is frequently intrusted. . That-principle, by» 
which the most responsible gentlemen of a county (of whom the’ 
magistracy are supposed to consist) are to decide om all that» 
. Seems peculiarly connected with the peace and regularity of their 
district,-appears- to be a good one, and preferable to any which 
would intrust similar authority in other hands. Though some 
evil may arise from a private canvas being attempted among 
those who are to decide on granting a licence, 7% if respectable 
men be placed in the commission, we should suppose that the, 
numbers of them would in general be the best security against. any 
undue influence being exerted in behalf of favoured individuals. 
Much, then, depends on the choice of persons to preside on 
the judgment-seat, and we are afraid that in some counties too 

reat a laxity of selection has prevailed. The public are un-. 
‘Joubtedly much obliged to those gentlemen who will undergo the 
fatigue and bag rrp of a laborious and invidious office: but 
the duty must devolve somewhere ; and the community should be 
well satisfied that the promptitude, which undertakes the labour, 
does not by one means or another seek its own reward. 

While, however, we do not see much to object to the general 
principle of the law, we are far from thinking that no improve- 
ments can be introduced: but we must at present decline the 
discussion relative to brewers and distillers being’ prohibited from 
holding public houses. On this and other topics, the suggestions! 
of the writer of these letters are worthy of consideration ; espes' 
cially that proposition by which the magistrates may be required 
to agree or disagree respecting a situation pointed out to them on 
which a public house may be built, so that it may receive a 
licence when it shall be completed and a proper tenant be pros 
vided ; instead of the present ruinous plan of requiring that a 
house shall be built and tenanted before a licence can be sought, 
at which period it is frequently refused, and the builder is ruined 
by the,speculation.. The compulsory clause, obliging the party to 

_ find security that the house shall be built, seems unnecessary; -and 
we are not sure that much good would result from referring to the 
Court of King’s Bench the decision whether the reasons for with- 
holding or granting a license were good or bad, even if the practi- 
cability of such a reference, which we are inclined to question, 
were undoubted. | 

The author says (p.25.) that no prompt summary jurisdiction is 
given when houses become disorderly, and that ‘ only.on one day 
in the year the decision is made;’ but has he omitted to notice 
that the 7 James I. c, 10. and 26 Geo. II. c. 31.. both: make the 
licence void, and disqualify the publican for three years from 
obtaining another, by the first “‘ for drunkenness,” and by the 
second * for suffering disorders in his house ?’’. The great number 
of Acts of Parliament, through which the regulations of the laws 
of licencing are dispersed, prove the necessity of a new arrange- 
ment of our Statutes, which indeed is visible in almost every subject 
to which legislation extends; but, now that we have to we on 
eath 











































CoRRESPONDENCE. 


death of the noble promoter of that undertaking (Earl Stanhope, } 
we fear that we shall long and ineffectually continue to complain 


of this desederatum. EF 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our friend Nauticus assures us that we were right in our re- 
mark (see our last Review, p. 330.) respecting the Leander 
frigate ; which ship, speaking from his own knowlege, he says, 
experienced no unusual inconvenience during the late severe 
battle at Algiers from the construction of her top-sides, by the 
recoil of her guns or from the shet of theenemy. Neither does he 
think that the circumstance of their want of greater thickness 
could operate to her disadvantage, except in cases of long 
exposure to severe weather. He mentions, however, a peculiarity 
in the building of this ship which is worth notice ; viz. that the 
ports for her guns on the quarter deck, &c. are directly over the 
ports of her main deck, instead of being in the intervals, as usual : 
a deviation which he considers as liable to several objections. 





The poem on Marriage was intended for insertion in this Num- 
ber before we received the letter respecting it, and will be found 


in page 441. : 





We shall inquire about the subject of the note of An Old 





An error affecting the sense occurred in our last Number, owing 
to some obscurity in the MS., which the reader is requested to 
correct, viz. p. 260. 1. 26. for ‘gone nine miles from Hellah,’ 
r. advanced within nine miles of Hellah. 





»*» The Appenpix to this Volume of the Review will be pub- 
lished on the first of February, with the Number for January. 





GENERAL INDEx. 


In answer to the numerous inquiries and applications which 
have been made to us, respecting a new GENERAL INDEX, we 
have now to announce that’this undertaking, comprizing the whole 
af the New Series of the Monthly Review, to’the end of the pre- 
sent yéar, is in considerable forwardness, and will probably be put 
to:the press:in the approaching Spring. The plan of the former 
General Index will be observed: but some improvements will: be 
adopted, and greater copiousness of reference be introduced, in 
the way of duplication, so as to render less likely any failure of 
search. It is calculated to form two large volumes in octavo. 


SIS) MoS 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Histoire de l Expédition Frangaise en Egypte, &c.; i. @. 
The History of the French Expedition to Egypt. By P. Mar- 
tin, of the Royal Corps of Engineers for Roads and Bridges, 
Member of the Commission of Sciences and Arts in Egypt, and 
one of the Contributors to the Description of that Country pub- 
lished by Order of the French Government. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
pp- 732- Paris. 1815. Imported by De Boffe. Price 14s. 


|= idea of colonizing Egypt did not originate with the 
revolutionary government of France, but is well known 
to have at previous periods occupied the attention of the cabi- 
nets of Versailles and Petersburg: the latter of which had 
| probably something of the kind in view when operations were 
carried on by the Russians in the Mediterranean in the year 
1770; and the French are said to have contemplated the 
project at the time of their temporary naval preponderance in 
the American war. Still, the enterprize had too many diffi- 
culties for the cautious calculators of those days, and its 
execution was deferred till the wonders of the Revolution had 
familiarized the French with hazardous and gigantic efforts. 
In 1796 the failure of the intended. invasion of Ireland, and 
in 1797 the destruction of the Dutch fleet by the battle of 
Camperdown, had shewn the impracticability of attempts 
against the immediate dominions of the British government, 
, and prompted the Directory to point their efforts against our 








detached possessions. With this view, the conquest of Egypt 
App. Rev. Vou. LxxxI. G ¢ promised 
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promised a variety of advantages; viz. the acquisition of ar 
indemnity for the lost colonies of France; the occupancy of a 
territory situated so as to excite our uneasiness for our, Indian 
possessions ; and, which was still more important, the means 
of expatriating, and converting into quiet and useful colonists, 

a number of individuals of disappointed prospects and unsettled 

habits in the parent-state. To these general considerations, 

we are to add the personal urgency of Bonaparte ; who, whether 

from a belief that he could accomplish a grand point for his 

country, or from views of personal aggrandizement, was in- 

cessant in pressing the measure on the executive power. 

Though still young, he possessed with the public all the in- 

fluence resalting from a brilliant debut in the military career, 

and with the government the weight arising from having been 

instrumental in the late triumph of his patron Bartas over 
Carnot, Pichegru, and others of the moderate party. All 

these motives led to the adoption of this singular and ad- 
venturous enterprize, under circumstances that involved the 

certainty both of resistaace by land on the part of the Turks, 
and of a very formidable opposition by sea on the part of the 

British. 

Fifteen years have now elapsed since the close of this ex- 
pedition, and several accounts of it have been published both 
in England and France. Most of these have been noticed in 
our pages: but almost all the French details, except that 
of General Reynier, have been perverted by a disposition to 
flatter Bonaparte. A time, however, says M. Martin, is now 
come at which the truth may be freely spoken with regard to 
the proceedings of that Chief, who, according to-am expression 
of his own, has terminated his political career. *¢ I will not, 
however, make use of this freedom for the purpose of render- 
ing him still more odious; a plain narrative of facts is my object ; 
and that alone will suffice to remove the veil which prejudice 
and political craft cast in former years over the actions of a 
man whose career was so destructive to France.’ 

M. Martin has allotted the first part of his work very 
unnecessarily, in our opinion, to an historical account of 
Egypt from the earliest ages; begmning with the dynasties 
prior to the history of Greece, and coming down to the time 
of the Crusades and the conquest of Egypt by the Turks. 
Leaving these remote discussions to lovers of the history of 
the dark ages, we shall confine our observations to the proper 
object of this performance ; viz. the occupancy of Egypt by the 
French during the three years between 1798 and 1801. This 
eventful period may be divided, with reference to the respec- 
tive commanders, into three parts: 1st, The Government of 
Bonaparte, 
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Bonaparte, from the sailing of the expedition from Toulon, 
20. May 1798, to his departure for Europe, 23. August 1799 :— 
adly, The Government of Kleber, from 23. August 1799, to his 
death, 14. June 1800: —3dly, The Government of Menou, from 
14. June 1800, to the final evacuation in September 1801. 

The first period comprizes, at the outset, the capture 
of Malta, and the unsuccessful cruizes of Lord Nelson in 
quest of the French fleet and convoy. The total force of the 
French is stated by M. Martin at 10,000 seamen.and 36,000 
military, the latter being distributed on board of the men of 
war and four hundred transports. After having sailed from 
Toulon, they coasted Provence, Corsica, and Sardinia, and 
did not arrive at Malta till the roth of June. Setting out from 
this island on the 20th, they held their course direct to 
Alexandria, and reached the neighbourhood of that port on 
the 2d of July, after an interval of not less than six weeks from 
their first departure. Ample time was thus given to our fleet 
to follow and oppose the movements of the French, and 
Lord Nelson had actually appeared off Alexandria in. quest of 
them on the 28th of June, and quitted it only one day before 
their arrival. That he did not fall in with them before the 
landing always appeared to us one of the most unfortunate 
circumstances in the whole war. ‘There could be no reason 
to doubt his success against a force so inferior in seamanship; 
and the overthrow, that would have ensued, would not only 
have prevented the mischief which took place in Egypt, but 
would perhaps have accelerated the return of Europe to per- 
manent tranquillity by the fall or disgrace of the man who has 
since proved its most formidable enemy. This disappointment 
was certainly not owing to a want of vigilance on the part of 
our commander or his officers, but is to be ascribed, we be- 
lieve, to that miserable deficiency in small swift-sailing vessels 
which deprived him of the means of information, and kept him 
occupied in an ineffectual cruize from one station to another ; 
until the French fleet had not only landed all the men and 
stores, but might even have returned to Toulon, if the position 
of Aboukir had not been such as to flatter them with the 
hope of successful resistance. 

Bonaparte, having approacked the shore, communicated 
with the French consul at Alexandria early on the 2d of July ; 
and, hearing that the English fleet had been so lately in he 
neighbourhood, he. ordered the disembarkation to take place 
immediately, although the sea was rough. When rowing 
ashore in a boat, a signal was given for a strange vessel in the 
west, and Bonaparte was heard to exclaim, ‘ Fortune, will 
you now abandon me? Grant me but four days, and all will 
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be landed.” His disquietude was soon at an end, the vessel 
in question proving to be a French frigate arrived from 
Malta. 

The French force disembarked in Egypt consisted of 32,000 
men ; four thousand having been left at Malta, out of the fol- 
lowing numbers: — 14 half-brigades (2,200 each), 30,800 ; 
7 regiments of cavalry (400 each), 2,800; guides, artillery- 
men, miners, and sappers, 2,400 — Total, 36,000. 

When a landing is once accomplished in Egypt ‘by a 
superior army, the progress of the invaders may be very rapid. 
The country, flat alt open throughout, presents nothing 
deserving of the name of a fortress, and few positions in which 
inferior forces can venture to make a stand. Expeditious 
movements, moreover, were necessary on the part of the 
French, because in a couple of months more the waters of the 
Nile would overflow the country, and render it impassable for 
large bodies of men until the month of February. They 
advanced accordingly with great dispatch, but not without 
suffering severely from the want of water and provisions in the 
desert-tracts between Alexandria and the Nile. The heat of 
the weather made the soldiers throw away their stock of 
biscuit, in the vain hope of finding a supply at the first village ; 
and the consequence (pp. 184, 185.) was that a number of 
these unfortunate men dropped down dead from thirst and 
hunger. On the third day of this march, the division of 
Reynier arrived at the village of Bir-ket, and expected to 
meet there with some mitigation of their sufferings, but in 
vain: for, on going down into the only cistern in this mise- 
rable hamlet, their ears: were assailed by the distressing cry, 
* i n’y.a pas deau.” The servants of General Reynier had 
succeeded in obtaining, at the bottom of the cavity, a little 
muddy water, the touch of which would have softened the 
burning heat of his lips and mouth; and he had taken the basin 
in his hand, and was raising it to his head, when a distracted 
soldier ran towards him and said, ** General, I know the 
respect that I owe to you, but I am on the point of expiring, 
and you hold in your hands that which can restore me to 
life.” |The General and the bye-standers were too much 
affected to resist the soldier, who seized the bowl and swal- 


- lowed its contents with avidity. This distress continued until 


the troops arrived at Damanhour, where they found a small 
supply of water, and such nourishment as was afforded by 
eating the ears of standing corn. | 

‘ The army, though still suffering from thirst, marched with 


less difficulty from Damanhour to Rhamanic, where it arrived in 


the night of the 11th of July: it even performed this — . 
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half a day, though a distance of five dong leagues: but Rha- 
manie was the place at which we were to find provisions, and, 
moreover, Rhamanie was on the banks of the Nile. What a 
charm was in this idea; what strength, what courage was it not 
capable of inspiring! What blessings, what salutations, were 
showertd on this beneficent stream, when it first presented itself to 
the eager eyes of the French! Those of our men who first arrived 
on its ae appeared to draw from it a renewed life, and threw 
themselves into its current, without staying to tear off their 
clothes. Others, more prudent, were contented with drinking its 
waters. Fortunately, they are not dangerous; because, rolling 
over burning sands and under a torrid sky, they have not that 
coldness which would render them hurtful; while the constant 
perspiration occasioned by the climate soon corrects the effect of 
the draught. ‘The army rested itself four days at Rhamanie.’ 


The French had hitherto seen only fiying bodies of Mame- 
luke-cavalry, who did nothing more than intercept dispatches, 
or oblige detached parties to fall back on the main body. 
The first serious action took place at Chebrk-grisse, a village 
on the Nile, about ten miles above Rhamanie: ou which spot 
two thousand Mamelukes, well armed and mounted, appeared 
in sight, and came down with great rapidity on the French 
infantry. We extract a short account of the action, which is 
deserving of attention from its similarity to subsequent battles 
in Europe, particularly to that of Lutzen in May 1813, and 
to the contest with the British right wing on the decisive day 
of Waterloo. Both afforded examples of infantry contending 
successfully against cavalry; the French being deficient in 
this description of force at Lutzen, while at Waterloo the 
mass of the British cavalry was,employed in the centre and 
on the left. : 


‘ As soon as our troops saw the enemy, they formed themselves 
into their ranks; it seemed as if they had suffered no fatigue; the 
thought of nothing but the Mameiukes, and only asked to coe. 4 

inst them. Bonaparte drew up his army in five divisions by 
echellons, flanked on the wings by two villages which they occupied: 
each division forming a hollow square, having the baggage in the 
centre, and the artillery in the intervals of the battalions. The 
Mameluke-cavalry, first attempted the extremity of the wings, in 
hopes of finding some weak point : but, meeting with a formidable 
line in. every diregtion, they rallied, and came thundering down 
on us in a furious charge at full gallop. The French allowed 
them to advance within half musquet shot, and then received them 
with a tremendous discharge of artillery and musquetry, which 
brought down a great number on the spot. These men, full of 
courage, but devoid of skill, did not again collect in one body ; 
some continued their charge in parties, and were received on the 
bayonets of the soldiers, who dismounted all who were desperate 
Gg 3 enough 
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enough to advance to their line. A few found means to get round 
to the other side of the squares, but they fell like their comrades 
before the fire of our soldiers. At last, they were completely 
routed, and pursued as far as the village of Chebrk-grisse.’ 


This success, complete as it was to a certain extent, affected 
only the vanguard of the Mamelukes ; their main body, under 
Murad Bey, being encamped in the neighbourhood of Cairo. 
Here these intrepid veterans awaited the arrival of the French, 
whose march along the Nile was much retarded by want of 


provisions, their little flotilla having been nearly destroyed by 
the Mamelukes. 


‘ They had found the villages abandoned, and every thing car- 
ried off by the peasants, so that the soldiers suffered under the 
horrors of famine in the most cruel manner : but it was, fortunately, 
just the time of gathering in a fruit that is cultivated only on the 
banks of the Nile. The water-melon, known by the name of 
Pastéque, which is very common in Lower Egypt, is at once cool- 
ing and nourishing, and was for above a week the only food of our 
trogps ; who, since that time, have universallyborne it in most 
grateful remembrance. Indeed, already saitahine the sentiments 
and prejudices of the people with whom they were about to live, 
the French would willingly have raised this delicious fruit to the 
rank of a deity, and have erected altars to its worship. At last, 
after a march of eight days, during which they suffered every kind 
of privation, the army came in sight of the Pyramids, on the 
morning of the zoth of July, and at night they learned that Murad 
Bey was intrenched at Embabeh. 

* On the 21st, the French advanced to meet him; and, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, the army, which had been marching 
since day-break, and had neither halted for rest nor received the 
slightest refreshment, perceived a large body of eavalry moving in 
the horizon. The plan of the approaching battle was forthwith 
given out, and executed in the same manner as at Chebrk-grisse, 
Bonaparte drew up the five divisions in a half moon reund the 
camp of the Mamelukes, so as to place the latter in the centre, 
and to make the hill form the diameter. He rode rapidly along 
the line, and, by one of those short and energetic speeches which 
have always characterized him on the field of battle, he worked 
up the minds of his soldiers to the highest pitch. ‘ Frenchmen,” 
said he, pointing to the Pyramids, “ remember that frem the 
summit of those monuments forty centuries have their eyes fixed 
on you.” The worn-out soldiers seemed instantly to recover their 
strength, and answered him by a general call for battle. As soon 
as Murad observed the movements of the two foremost divisions, 
which advanced between Gizeh and Embabeh, he.ordered them to 
be attacked: but the. discharge from the artillery, and a rolling 
fire well kept up by the troops, produced a disastrous effect on 
his horsemen. Astonished to see himself, for the first time, stopped 
by infantry for whom he had hitherto felt a sovereign Nan 
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Murad turned round to charge the divisions in the rear: but, 
overpowered by the cross fire from the other sides of the squares, 
he was obliged to pass them and to take a temporary position in a 
wood of palm-trees; from which he was soon afterward dislodged 
by the sharp-shooters, and forced to fly to the southward. 

‘ A part of the Mamelukes still remained in the camp of Em- 
babeh, and it was to be apprehended that Murad might try to 
re-enter it. The division of Menou, commanded by General Vial, 
was consequently placed between the division of Reynier and the 
camp. During this interval, two other divisions, those of Generals 
Bon and Rampon, advanced to the entrenchments, to attack them 
on the jeft; when the Mamelukes rushed out at full gallop, in- 
tending to stop these two corps, attaching themselves in particular 
to that of Rampon, which was the least numerous; they did them 
some mischief, but were unable to shake their firm attitude. The 
columns were then halted, and a shower of balls drove the Mame- 
Jukes back to their camp, into which the French entered pell-mell 
with them, and made a dreadful carnage. A great number threw 
themselves into the Nile to escape by swimming, but, coming 
under the fire of a battalion of carabineers drawn up along the 
banks, they were almost all drowned. 

‘ In this manner, Bonaparte gained two victories over the 
Mamelukes. In the report which he made to his government, 
he said that he had always to struggle with superior numbers, and 
in contests of a nature so new that his troops were obliged to act 
with a coolness quite opposite to the ordinary impetuosity of the 
French character. ‘* Had they given way to their ardour,” said 
he, ‘‘ they would not have obtained the victory, which could be 
secured only by the greatest patience.” But we must candidly al- 
how that never were victories more easily gained, and that the laurels 
which they brought belonged certainly to the soldiers, whose real 
courage was shewn in the fatigues and privations of all kinds which 
they bore for above a fortnight without a murmur. This difficulty 
once overcome, what could be done by 5 or 6000 cavalry, without 
knowlege of military tactics, and unprovided even with artillery, 
(for ten iron guns without carriages placed in haste on the in- 
trenchments of Embabeh cannot merit that name,) what I say 
could this handful of brave men effect against an army of 30,000 
valiant soldiers, confident from the effect of six years of continual 
triumphs, commanded by the flower of the French Generals, and 
supported by a formidable artillery? — The whole of the Mame- 
luke-force in Egypt did not exceed 8,oco men. Hassan Bey 
occupied the upper country with about 500, and the camp of 
Ibrahim, on the right bank of the Nile, contained about 2,000; 
so that Murad could not have more than 5 or 6,000 at Embabeh.’ 


The flight of the surviving Mamelukes was followed by the 
immediate surrender of Cairo, which had no force to resist 
the invader, and little attachment on the part of the inha- 
bitants to the existing government; the authority of the Porte 
being in a great measure nominal, and the Maimelukes, who 
Gg 4 were 
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were the actual governors, labouring under all the disadvan- 
tages of a body divided in itself and devoid of the sanction of 
a legitimate constitution. ‘This rapid success was, however, 
soon clouded by the intelligence of the destruction of the 
French fleet at the battle of the Nile. Of this and most | 
other actions in which the English were concerned, M. Mar- 
TIN’s account is very unfair and incorrect ; among other false- 
hoods, he states that the two leading ships of our squadron, 
after the Culloden had grounded, were so hotly received by 
the French that they surrendered, but were afterward re- 
taken; and that, when the action was over, four of the French 
prizes were destroyed, because they were too much crippled 
to be carried off. We shall take no farther notice of it, how- 
ever, except to mention that the partial insurrections, of 
which this victory became productive, were soon suppressed by 
the superiority of the French troops; the position of Suez being 
occupied, and Murad Bey driven, after a variety of conflicts, 
to the extremity of Upper Egypt. 

The ease with which Bonaparte invaded and occupied Egypt 
is to be attributed both to the deficiency of military force on 
the part of his opponents, and to the limited extent of the 
country. Lower Egypt does not, in superficial space, exceed 
the contents of an equilateral triangle of go miles to a side ; 
while Upper Egypt, or the country beyond Cairo, is nothing 
more than a valley varying from six to twelve miles in width, 
though of very great length, extending southwards as far as 
the 24th degree of north latitude, and being flanked by deserts 
on either side. It was easily over-run, if it might not have 
been so easily kept, but the French eventually conciliated 
Murad Bey by leaving him in possession of the government of 
an extensive district. It is a curious fact that Murad had a 
great distrust of Bonaparte, and would not consent to nego- 

tiate until the command came into the hands of Kleber. 

_ In the beginning of the next year (1799), Bonaparte found 
himself in secure possession of Egypt, defended as it is on all 
sides by the sea or the deserts. He had thus the means of 
executing other. projects; and, in an evil hour, he conceived 
that of penetrating into Syria, with the view of overawing the 
Porte, and of preventing any attack on Egypt by the Pachas 
of Acre, Damascus, or Aleppo. ‘The army with which he 
invaded Syria consisted of four divisions, amounting in all to 
13,000 men. It began its march in the early part of February 
1799, and suffered much in the passage through the desert 
on the eastern frontier of Egypt, which extends from the site . 
of the antient Pelusium all along to El Arish and Gaza. The 
troops were now on the territory of Palestine, and soon ex- 
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perienced a remarkable change of climate, showers and thun- 
der-storms being very little known in Egypt. Having entered 


Gaza, and taken Jaffa, by assault, Bonaparte proceeded 


northwards to Acre, which he invested on the 17th of March. 
Several of the engineers wished the commencement of the 
attack to be delayed until the arrival of the heavy artillery that 
was expected from Alexandria, but he insisted on beginning 
to batter the place with the three field-pieces which he had 
brought with him. He chose likewise to make an assault on 
the 28th of March, which was repulsed with great slaughter, 
and was the first serious notice received by the French of the 
difficulty of their enterprize. A second assault on the rt of 
April was equally unsuccessful ; and the crowds of inhabitants 
assembled on the surrounding mountains were now taught that 
these dreaded invaders were no longer irresistible. The 
success of the besieged in this bloody encounter was owing to 
several causes; to the effect of the fire of the English ships 
(the Tigre and the Theseus) on the French flank; to the solidity 
of a large tower forming a salient angle in the fortifications ; 
and to the desperate courage of the garrison, who had heard 
of Bonaparte’s massacre at Jaffa, and expected no safety in a 
capitulation. 

The only quarter in which victory at this time attended the 
French was in the country to the eastward, and particularly 
in the plain between Mount ‘labor and the sea of Galilee ; 
where General K/eber routed a numerous horde of irregular 
combatants, and drove them across the Jordan. The rear of 
the army being thus secured, and a considerable supply of 
provisions obtained, the French re-united their troops before 
Acre, and on the 23d of April attempted a third assault. 
This ended like the foregoing: but the arrival of heavy ar- 
tillery from Alexandria by the way of Jaffa, May 1., opened 
to them a more favourable prospect. ‘They now succeeded in 
battering down the old tower, but it proved so strong as to 
cost them a great deal of ammunition, without leading to any 
practicable breach. The besieged continued to contend with 
all the courage of despair, and were animated by Sir Sidney 
Smith with the hope of the arrival of a powerful reinforcement. 
At last, on the evening of May 7., the fitty-first day of the 
siege, a convoy came in sight, and the ‘Tigre and Theseus 
quitted their anchorage to meet it. The French supposed 
that these ships were gone to encounter some new enemy : 
but they had soon the mortification of seeing them conduct 
the convoy, consisting of thirty transports, into the road of 
Acre. Bonaparte now determined on a most vigorous and 
persevering assault, in the hope of entering the town before 
the 
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the disembarkation; and a most obstinate colict took place 
during the night, with great loss on both sides : but by day- 
light the French had made progress, aad had hoisted their 
standard on one of the towers. Meunds composed of sand- 

built in with the dead bodies of their fallen comrades now 


lessened the effect of the flanking-fire of the British; and the 
auxiliary troops, though embarked in the boats, were still 


at some distance from the harbour. Half of the assaulting 
force of the French had fallen, but the other half were on the 
point of making their way into the town, when, at this critical 
moment, Sir Sidney Smith put pikes into the hands of our 
seamen, and marched with them to the breach, which had 
now become practicable. The Turks, animated by this ex- 
ample, rushed forwards to defend their walls, and time was 
thus gained for the arrival of the new troops. By a singular 
coincidence, the French received at the same juncture a supply 
of ammunition from Gaza, and their heavy artillery now 
made the breach so very extensive as to admit of fifty men 
entering abreast. Bonaparte then ordered a fresh assault; 
and the governor Djezzar Pacha, confiding in his augmented 
strength, suggested the propriety of allowing the foremost of 
the Pench to enter the town, after which the troops newly 
arrived would close with them according to the Turkish mode 
of fighting. This plan being adopted, the loss of the French 
proved very considerable; and a body of two hundred grena- 
diers, who had taken refuge in a mosque, would have been 
sacrificed in an unavailing struggle, had not Sir Sidney pre- 
vailed on them to surrender to the English, with whom they 
knew their lives would be safe. 

By this time, the confidence of the French in their General 
was greatly lessened, for they had before their eyes the ditch 
and ramparts strewed with the bodies of their fallen comrades : 
but Bonaparte still persisted; and it was not till after the 
ninth ineffectual assault that he could prevail on himself to 
raise the siege. This event took place May 20.; a number of 
the sick and wounded, being embarked without provisions or 
medicines, steered directly to the English ships; while others, 
who were at first able to march, attempted, but in vain, to 
' retreat with their comrades; and many of them met their fate 
from the inhabitants of the country, particularly the Naplou- 
sians, who harassed the French without intermission. The 
| dattex, in revenge, plundered the towns of Jaffa and Gaza. 
M. Martin entertains no doubt of the truth of the charge 
brought against Bonaparte respecting the massacre of his 
prisoners at Jaffa: adding that he had not provisions to sup- 
port them, and apprehended that they would join his enemics 
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in the event of being set at liberty. This act has been avowed, 
but a different cause assigned for it, by Bonaparte himself, in 
a conversation with Mr. Warden, an English surgegn, since 
his exile at St. Helena; see M. Rev. for Dicseaker last, page 
432. The author speaks with equal confidence (vol. i. p. 314.) 
of Bonaparte’s order to poison those of his own army that were 
an incumbrance to him ; another point, also, on which we may 
refer to the curious dialogue just cited. é‘ 

On returning from Syria, Bonaparte had the presumption 
to order a triumphal entry into Cairo, and contrived to make 
his troops forget their miseries in the noise of festivals: but 
the Turks had now taken courage tq act offensively, and \anded 
a force of 12 or 15,000 men at Aboukir in the middle of July, 
He therefore lost no time in marching to attack them, and on 
the 25th of July fought a battle near Aboukir, the result of 
which was the almost total destruction of the disembarked 
troops. He immediately sent off to France a pompous ac~- 
count of this success, to serve as a.counterpoise to his loss 
of reputation in the Syrian expedition ; and perhaps with the 
farther view of paving the way for those ambitious schemes, 
which were suggested to him by the growing discredit of the 
So at home. Irregular as was the intercourse with 

rance, he had learned the progress of Suwarrow in Italy, 
and of the Austrians in Swisserland: he felt that the cir- 
cumstances were such as would give great importance to a 
military man; and he forthwith made arrangements to attempt 
his passage to Europe, as soon as a change of weather should 
force the English blockading ships to leave their station off 
Alexandria. He managed this matter with his usual artifice, 
keeping his intention strictly secret; appropriating, without 
scruple, to the equipment of the two frigates which were to con- 
vey him and his officers, the few guns that were left for the de- 
fence of Alexandria; and appointing an interview with General 
Kleber at Rosetta on the day after that on which he had actuall 
departed from a different port. He sailed on the 23d of August, 
and arrived at Frejus in Provence, after a rather tedious pas- 
sage, on the oth of October. He had calculated but too 
justly on the state of parties in France, and on the contempt 
entertained for the Directory; for in one short month he 
found means to bring things to a point that led to its over- 
throw, and to his own assumption of the executive power. 

IId Period. The Government of General Kleber. — We have 
given in another place (M. R. Vol. Ixxiv. N.S. p. 498.) the 
substance of the letter of instructions from Bonaparte to Kleber, 
the leading object of which was to represent the retention of 
Egypt as a primary consideration, unless the course of mili-. 
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tary affairs in Europe should become more and more un- 
favourable to France. Kleber, as soon as*¢ "covered froma 
his surprise at the evasion of his chief. occupied himself with 
the introduction of various improver“#"5 10 the administration 
of affairs in Egypt; and, in the e478¢ of a few weeks, he wrote 
to the executive government 2 Paris (which he still consider ed 
to be the Directory) a fw// account of the difficulties of his 
situation. The army ws ill supplied with arms and ammu- 
nition; the proporticn of sick was on the increase; the 
finances were in a “retched state; and the Turks were threat- 
ening a fresh ipvasion. ** Such,” he added, “ is the situation in 
which Bonavarte has left me the heavy responsibility of the 
command. He no doubt saw the fatal crisis approach; what 
alternative does there now remain for me to take? — None, I 
believe, but that of continuing the negotiation which he had 
begun with the Turks. If it leads to no result but that of 
gaining. time, I shall be satisfied.” ‘This letter, written under 
the smart of disappointment, was perhaps too highly co- 
loured, and over-rated considerably the distresses of the 
French. 

The Turks soon shewed themselves disposed to treat, and 
returned a favourable answer to the pacific overture trans- 
mitted by the French. Kleber therefore appoimted two nego- 
tiators, of whom one was General Desazx; and who, after 
long conferences, held at first on board the ‘Tigre and afterward 
at the fortress of El Arish, concluded in the end of January 
1800 a convention, of which the substance was * a truce for 
three months; the evacuation of Egypt by the French; its 
restitution to Turkey; and the conveyance of the French 
army to the mother-country, partly in French and partly in 
Turkish vessels.” This treaty was perfectly fair and equal 
under existing circumstances, but it had one very material 
defect, — the want of the signature of a British officer. Un- 
luckily, the dispatch of Kleber to the Directory had fallen into 
the hands of our admiral in the Mediterranean, (Lord Keith, ) 


the vessel carrying it being taken near Toulon. 


‘ The person charged with these dispatches wrapped them up in 
a pocket handkerchief, in which he also put a cannon ball to sink 
them: but, the handkerchief being of fine cambric, was torn by 
the weight of the shot before it reached the water, and the ball 
alone sank, while the handkerchief and the letters floated on the 
surface. The English, on drawing near in their boat, perceived 
something on the water, and very soon recovered all that had been 
thus ineffectually thrown into the sea. The captain went to com- 
municate this discovery to Lord Keith, who commanded the 
British naval force in the Mediterranean ; and his Lordship hast- 
ened to transmit these letters to London.’ V 
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Our government, had strong objections to the French in 
Egypt being allowed a free passage home, the result of which 
would be that they would increase the military means of their 
country in her operations against our allies. Orders had ae- 
cordingly been sent to Lord Keith to oppose their return by 
sea > ad the impression produced on his Lordship, by the 
distressing picture exhibited in the letter of Kleber, was that 
the French troops might be forced to surrender as prisoners 
of war. Sir Sidney Smith, who without signing the treaty had 
taken an active part in promoting it, was determined that there 
should be no room to complain of want of candour on his 
part, and sent forthwith his secretary to apprize K/eber of the 
hazard that he would incur in embarking his army. 


*¢ T would not, for my part,” said Sir Sidney, “ hesitate in deviating 
from these orders: but, as other officers would not deem them- 
selves justified in doing this, it would be a mere deception on my 
brave antagonists to encourage them to embark. I owe it to you 
and to myself to conceal nothing of the actual state of things.’ — 
‘In these words,’ adds M. Martin, ‘ we recognize the true 
language of a generous and candid officer, and such is the character 
that Sir Sidney left among all the French who were in Egypt. 
But ere this some of the French officers had actually set sail. 
Unfortunate Desaix ! why did not you remain among us to the 
last! You would not then have fallen at Marengo, in the cause of 
a man who has since been the scourge of your country ;— you would 
have succeeded Kleber in the command in Egypt, and would 
have prevented the disgrace brought on the army by the ignorance 
of Menon.’ 


The notice from Sir Sidney reached Kleber, March 12., at a 
very critical moment. His troops were collected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cairo, and on the eve of separating on their 
march to the coast, while the Turkish army had advanced 
within thirty miles of him. Had Sir Sidney’s letter been 
two days later in arriving, the dispersion of the French troops 
night ‘ty led to their Overthrow in detail. 


‘ Kleber, without loss of time, replaced the cannon on the bat- 
teries, put a stop to the departure of the stores, brought back 
such as had been already sent off, assembled all his disposable 
force, and took a position in front of Cairo. He sent Mr. Keith 
to the Grand Vizir, for the purpose of communicating the contents 
of the letter which he had received from Sir 8. Smith; and he 
expressed his wish that, in the present state of affairs, the Vizir 
would not leave Belbeis till this business was fully understood. 
But the Vizir paid no regard whatever to this message; he con- 
tinued to advance, pushed on to Matarieh, and wished at all events 
to enter the capital according to the terms of the treaty, because, 
hesaid, it had been announced and promised to his army.’ 
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The Turkish commander continued obstinate, and, in 
answer to a second application from Kleber to retire, sent 
word that a ‘ Vizir never retreated.” The consequence was 
that Kleber set out on the 20th of March to attack the 
Turkish host in their entrenchments. They awaited him 
courageously: but their artillery being badly served, and their 
eavalry, as usual, unable to make any impression on the 
French infantry, the consequence was the flight and dispersion 
of this numerous army. Kleber pursued it all the way to the 
desert on the eastern frontier, and, on returning, succeeded 
in quelling a formidable insurrection that had taken place at 
Cairo. ‘The mind sickens at these scenes of bloodshed: but 
it is due to the French to add that offensive measures were 
indispensably necessary in their situation; and that they 
did not attack till their own preservation demanded it, for 
they were not directed by an unprincipled adventurer, but 
by a moderate and honourable commander, the companion 
and. imitator of Pichegru and Moreau. The career of this 
commander, however, was now drawing to a close: a fanatic 
from Aleppo, whose head had been inflamed by the enthu- 
siasm of Turkish priests, having come to Cairo on purpose 
to assassinate the ‘* leader of the unbelievers;”’ and he soon 
found an opportunity, when Kleber was walking out, unat- 
tended, to survey some improvements in a building adjoining 
to head-quarters. Attempts were made by our journalists, 
and by those who seek in every thing an aliment for public 
credulity, to fix the odium of this assassination first on Menou 
and afterward on Bonaparte: but in this case they were both 


guiltless; and the act was as much the result of individual 


impulse as in the atrocious event of the same nature which 
took place a few years ago in the lobby of the British House 
of Commons. 

Period III. | Government of Menou. —We are now to con- 
sider French troops in a situation that has not often fallen to 
their lot since the Revolution; we mean, placed under the 
conduct of a weak and inexperienced commander. General 
Reynier’s book has already exhibited the character of Menou, 
and those who may suspect a tincture of personal acrimony in 
that production will not find a milder colouring in the pages 
of M. Martin. In fact, Menou owed his appointment merely 
to the accident of seniority, and to a hope entertained by the 
other general officers that in the hour of emergency he would 
be mero by their advice: but he soon endeavoured to form a 
party for himself, and affected to treat Reynier~and those 
attached to him as anti-colonists, or men ready to make any 
sacrifice to accomplish their return to France: while his own 
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system, and his expectation of favour with Bonaparte, rested 
on an obstinate adherence to the possession of Egypt. 


‘ This man united to excessive self-love the ostentation of 
superior knowlege with a profound ignorance of the military 
profession. He had an unbounded ambition, but he possessed 
none of those virtues or qualities, either civil or military, that are 
necessary for the attainment of an elevated station. Eclipsed by 
the splendid reputation of those officers who had acquired their 
fame by the display of talents, and by the successive dangers which 
they had encountered, he felt a mean jealousy of them, and used 
his utmost endeavours to undermine their character. He had been 
employed in the expedition to Egypt at his own desire, but had 
no sooner landed than he felt that he could not appear with any 
advantage in an army so brilliant in talents, and in courage; and 
he therefore formed the project of arguing reputation in a path 
where he hoped to find no rivals. He had great pretensions to 
knowlege in the management of civil affairs, and thought that he 
had gained a right to this eharacter by his labours in the Assemblée 
Constituante, of which body he had been a member. Full of the 
ideas of innovation and perfectibility, which he had learned in 
that assembly, he was anxious, he said, to introduce the axe of 
reform into this branch of the government. He aspired, therefore, 
at the place of Administrateur Général of Egypt: but, before his 
departure for Paris, Bonaparte had fixed his eye on M. Poussielgue, 
an ardent, laborious, oe persevering man, who was directed to 
confine himself to the plans of the Commander-in-chief and the 
mode of government which ke had adopted; so that no opening 
was afforded for a heated brain, which would have overturned every 
thing. Being thus unable to rise above the crowd among the 
French, Menou doubtless hoped to elevate himself to a high rank 
among the Turks. This example was not new in his family. A 
man known in history, the Marquis de Bonneval, his ancestor, 
after having long served the Emperor of Germany, had also ab- 
jured the Christian faith, entered into the Ottoman army, and had 
attained the rank of Pacha. Menou, in his dreams, no doubt 
aimed still higher; he took the name of Abd-Allah, the Slave of 
God ;.and, with the intention of shaking off entirely “ the old 
man,” he determined to marry a lady who should be both ‘an 
Egyptian and a Mohammedan; in fact, he contracted this engage- 
ment according to the custom of the country, without knowing or 
seeing the female. 

‘ It was generally considered that, from the moment at which 
Menou assumed the command, our affairs in Egypt were in a bad 
way: but the officers cherished a hope that the First Consul, who 
well knew the man, would not suffer him to retain this situation. 
Menou was scarcely invested with it, however, before he began tu 
plan schemes for its duration, by flattering the new ruler of France 
in order to obtain a confirmation of his appointment; and the 
hatred of Bonaparte to Kleber most unfortunately seconded his 
views. Menou transmitted to Paris the most sanguine accounts 
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of the state of Egypt, and of the wonderous exertions that he was 
disposed to make. His reports, which were published in the 
Moniteurs, shew that he attributed to himself alone the important 
results of the victory at Heliopolis; that he was convinced that, 
after such a victory, his army was in no danger of being attacked ; 
and his letters,. full of ostentation, declared his determination to 
defend Egypt to the last moment of his existence. He stated, also, 
that Alexandria was fortified in such a manner as to be in no dread 
of a siege, and that the canal was at all timés navigable. Not one 
word of this was true: but he was resolved, cost what it might, to 

in his point, which was to be confirmed as Commander-in-chief. 

« This confirmation arrived at Cairo 6th Nov.1800. Bonaparte 
was aware of Menou’sincapacity, but he relied on the other Generals, 
and he was misled by the false reports which he received. Menouw, 
now certain of his rank, placed no bounds to the indulgence of 
his envious and mischievous propensities. ' Afraid, however, openly 
to attack the other Generals, he circulated, by means of his 
creatures, the most odious reports respecting the visit which these 
officers had made to him on the 6th of Brumaire: insinuating that 
they had come with an intention to arrest him; and pretending 
that it was by his firmness alone that they were prevented from 
committing this act of violence. He even hinted that they had an 
understanding with the Turks, and that they supplied the latter with 
corn; in short, he hoped that, by lowering them in the public 
opinion, he should induce them to quit Egypt when, having none 
but Generals of his own selection, his self-love would no longer be 
humiliated by superiority of: talents, nor would he be opposed in 
oo Sagey of altering and overthrowing all that had been done by 
others. 

‘ Every individual in the army, whose military character or 
advancement depended on the reports ef the Commander-in-chief, 
felt, as soon as Menou’s confirmation arrived, that the only mode 
of acquiring his favour was by avoiding familiar intercourse with 
the other Generals, and even speaking prejudicially of them: these 
officers consequently found themselves reduced to the society of afew 
faithful friends: for, though the prevailing opinion was in their favour, 
the fear of animadversion prevented them from being visited. Re- 
signed to their fate, but always inflexible in the discharge of 
their duty, they remained firm at their posts, and continued to 
enlighten the mind of Menou by their advice; endeavouring to 
prevent him from deviating from the course prescribed by pro- 
fessional rules, and hoping that the turn of events would preclude 
any particular disaster.’ 


We are now arrived at the end of 1800, by which time the 
continental war was in a manner closed, and France was left 
with no other enemy than England. In the ruined state of the 
French marme, Bonaparte was unable to send effectual suc- 
cours to Egypt; and a squadron under Gantheaume, which 
left Brest with four or five thousand soldiers on board, had 
found it necessary to take shelter in Toulon. This occurrence 
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happened fortunately for us wiren our expedition under 
General Abercrombie was on the point of effecting a landing 
in Egypt. Our troops had passed some time at Marmo- 
rice, (near Rhodes,) waiting partly for the season of mili- 
tary operations in Egypt, and partly for the co-operation of 
the Turks and of the auxiliaries from India. At last, the 

sailed, and they appeared on the 1st of March in the eae 
stead of hevaki, one of the very few stations on the north 
coast of Egypt which admit of the landing of an army. It 
was now that the French felt all the disadvantage of being 
under a commander who had not seen service, and who was 
at the same time too vain to be guided by the advice of others. 
General Reynier received orders from Menou to march, with 
a part of the troops, to defend the eastern frontier of Egypt 
against the Turks: but he ventured to remonstrate, Rg 
recommend, in the first place, an attack with their whole 
force on the English. ‘* Our eastern frontier,” he added, 
‘* may be left to itself; the Vizir will not march until he hears 
of the progress of the English; and, if he did, his advance 
even to Cairo would be less dangerous than the success of 
our disciplined opponents.” Menou, however, declined the 
suggestion, and repeated the original order, in the vain ex- 
pectation that the English would not disembark. Eight days 
in fact passed before the weather permitted our countrymen 
to land: but on the 11th intelligence came to Cairo that our 
whole army had come on shore, and driven the opposing force 
from its station. Menou now saw the necessity of pro- 
ceeding with most of his troops to Alexandria, and Reynier 
obtained his wish to accompany the main body. 

Frederick II. remarks, in his memoirs, that military affairs 
are little else than a succession of errors, and that he is the 
best General who commits the fewest. Never did a greater 
number of oversights and disappointments occur, than those 
which took place with regard to both French and English in 
the expedition to Egypt in 1801. The French had a weak 
commander, and the English had inefficient allies. An un- 
expected change of weather kept the latter a week on a dan- 
gerous coast, disclosing their intention to the enemy, who 
might thus have rendered the disembarkation extremely haz-~ 
ardous: yet this precious interval was lost to the French b 
the indecision of Menou, and time was given to the En lish 
not only to land but to accomplish the very laborious task of 
disembarking all their military stores. Again, our country- 
men were grossly misled by the reports of the Turks respect- 
ing the number and position of their opponents; and they 
were unable to correct these errors, owing to the unfortunate 
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loss of the engineer-officers who were sent to make a survey of 
the coast. Gen. Abercrombie was thus obliged to feel his way, 
and to proceed ¥ by step; instead of driving, as he other- 
wise would have done, the portion of the enemy opposed to 
him into Alexandria, and separating it at once from the rein- 
forcements expected from Cairo. In the account given of our 
operations, M. Martin partakes too much of the partial 
spirit of Reynier, and bestows no praise on any of our exploits 
except the disembarkation. 


‘ At last, on the 8th of March, about half past six in the morn- 
ing, an immense number of boats, crowded with troops, rowed 
towards the shore, between the opening of the lake Maadieh and 
the fort of Aboukir. - The French were drawn up in order of battle 
on the heights, opposite to the part threatened. The enemy ad- 
vanced in excellent order, in an Immense line, the seamen rowing 
with all their strength; and they gained the shore with such extreme 
quickness, and such regularity of movement, that 6,000 men dis- 
embarked at the same instant, under the protection of the gun- 
boats, which kept up a close and well supported fire. These 
6,000 men were received by a rolling fire, a shower of grape-shot, 
and a charge of the bayonet; their right even was shaken: but, 
being assisted by a strong column from their left, and presenting 
besides a line of great extent, the French, from the smallness of 
their numbers, were unable to keep up a fire on all sides, and were 
obliged to give way. They had fought with the greatest resolution 
from seven o'clock till nine; but, fearful of exposing the garrison 
and town of Alexandria, General Friant fell back on that place, 
and took his stand in front of it.’ 


The second action (13th March) is described in few words, 
as attended with heavy loss to both parties, and as enabling 
the English to occupy a position in which their flanks were 
covered on one side by the sea, and on the other by the lake 
of Maadieh. The intervening space was a mile and a half in 
length; and General Reynier adverts to the smallness of its 
extent as an advantage, without making an allowance for the 
very limited number of the troops, the total of which did not 
exceed twelve or thirteen thousand men. He chuses to repre- 
sent the French, after the junction of the troops from Cairo, 
at less than ten thousand, but we have no doubt that the two 
armies were of nearly equal force. ‘The enemy had an 
acknowleged superiority in cavalry and artillery; while the 
strength of the British lay in infantry. 

Menou having sivived on the 2oth at Alexandria, it was 
agreed to attack the British on the next morning, before they 
could be apprized of the extent of the reinforcement received. 
An indirect application being made to Reynier and Lanusse 
for a plan of attack, Menou adopted the one that was sent to 
him, 
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him, and delivered it to the different Generals in the evening. 
The plan was to begin by a false attack on the British left; to 
make a great and sudden effort on their right, in the hope of 
forcing it on the centre; and to complete the success of the 
day by a charge of cavalry, which was, in the proud antici- 
pation of our opponents, “ to drive the remains of our army 
into the lake.” ‘The march began an hour before day-light, 
in order that the French might reach the British line without 
being galled by the fire of the redoubts and gun-boats. LLanusse, 
an officer well known as heading the desperate attacks made in 
Italy, Egypt, and Syria, by order of Bonaparte, was appointed 
to command against the British right. He had, it seems, no 
fear but that our redoubts would be easily carried by a bod 
of grenadiers, supported by the heads of columns; and his sol- 
diers marched accordingly in close order, with the intention 
of forming into line on drawing near the British position. 
Reynier, meantime, was to give the alarm on our left wing, 
and was confident of attracting our attention to that point, 
because we should consider it as the position likely to be 
occupied by French reinforcements arriving from the interior. 
He accordingly surprized a redoubt, made some prisoners, 
and, as he says, ‘** greatly excited the attention of the British :” 
but his brethren on the other wing found the case otherwise ; 
and in fact, from the first moment, General Abercrombie had 
directed his attention and his disposable force to the support 
of his right wing. Lanusse behaved with his usual intrepidity, 
until he received a mortal wound near the redoubt on our 
right. Several other officers of note were killed or wounded 
in this desperate conflict; and Reynier wishes to ascribe to 
this circumstance, and to the detached nature of the attack, 
that overthrow which recent events justify us in attributing to 
a prouder cause. The fact was, that the steadiness of our 
officers and men was on this, as on many subsequent oeca- 
sions, the source of discomfiture to the enemy. 

The fall of Lanusse induced Reynier to come immediately 
round in person to replace him, with the intention of pro- 
posing to Menou a second attack with the infantry. When 
about to take measures to that effect, he was surprized to see 
the cavalry on a full gallop to charge, and he had scarcely 
made a brigade approach to support them When he was a 
witness of their repulse. Indeed, circumstances had been so 
unfavourable to any prospect of success from a cavalry-attack, 
that General Roize, the commanding officer, delayed the onset 
until Menow’s order was given for the third time. That officer 
then fell on the spot, and three-fourths of the men and horses 
were killed or disabled. It was now nearly nine e’clock, and 
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Reynier urged Menou to take promptly a determination either 
to retreat or to advance: but two hours more were passed in 
indecision, till at last a retreat was ordered; and, the British 
not pursuing, the French withdrew about eleven o’clock, to 
the camp ion which they had sallied forth in the morning. 
Our loss was about thirteen hundred men; that of the French 
is not specified by Reynier, but was no doubt between three 
and four thousand, although M. Mart:n is not ashamed to 
reduce it to half the number. 

The succeeding events are too fresh in the recollection of 
our readers to stand in need of any recapitulation in this 
place. In fact, we have been led to enlarge on the previous 
circumstances more by a desire to exhibit, in a connected view, 
the events which have hitherto been generally treated in 
detached portions, than by any novelty in the relation, or any 
value that we attach to the present performance. Though 
the author writes from personal observation, and is sufficiently 
explicit in point of dates, his work is both inaccurate and 
feeble, and by no means calculated to form a record for the 
future historian. 


a 





Art. II. Histoire Abrégée de la Littérature Romaine, &c.; i.e. 
An abridged History of Roman Literature, by F. Scua@.t, 
Conseiller de Cour to the King of Prussia, attached to his 
Legation at Paris. 8vo. 4 Vols. Paris. 1815. Imported 
by De Boffe. Price 2l. 2s. sewed. 


W 1rH considerable interest we announced, and with pa- 
tient attention we epitomized, this author’s Abridged 
History of Greek Literature in the lxxiiid volume of our 
Review, p. 449. He now undertakes a similar short view of 
the history of Roman Literature, which we shall critically 
analyze on the same -plan as before; silently substituting for 
_ the exact contents of the chapter under notice such remarks 
as we conceive to be necessary for the correction of the work. 
On this occasion, however, we meet with less of questionable 
proposition and crude inquiry: the method adopted in the com- 
position is more circumspect, comprehensive, and expatiatory ; 
and the way is broader, more beaten, less rugged, and less 
difficult. Indeed, the French cultivate so much more the 
study of the Roman than of the Greek writers, that accounts 
ostentatiously copious were deemed necessary in an elementary 
work intended for them. Great use has been made in the 
present compilation of Schaaf’s Encyclopedia of Classical Ar- 
cheology, a German work of merit in this department of 
learning; and obligations are also expressed to M. Boisson- 
nade, 
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nade, lately a member of the Imperial Institute, for some 
correction of the French style; which the author, as a native 
of Prussia, may fairly be suspected not to possess in Parisian 
perfection. 

Two introductory dissertations are prefixed, concerning 
each of which a few words may be expedient: the one treats 
of the primeval colonists of Italy, and the other on the origin 
of the Latin language. 

Until the time of Aristotle, Italy is here said to have been 
divided into six provinces, called Ausonia or Opica, Tyr- 
rhenia, Iapygia, Umbria, Liguria, and Henetia. Thus 
Thucydides places Cuma and Aristotle places all Latium in 
Opica. Antiochus, a son of Xenophanes, ‘who flourished 
about the year 520 of Rome, wrote a geographical work in- 
titled IraAscs dsxssuos, of which Strabo A, some mention ; 
and on this authority probably Thucydides relies in contra- 
distinguishing, (vii. 33.) from Iapygia, Italy properly so 
called, which originally comprehended only the southern part 
of the peninsula. ‘The triumvirate of Octavius, Anthony, 
and Lepidus first extended the denomination of Italy to the 
Alps. About three hundred years after the Christian era, 
when the Emperor Maximian tranferred his residence to 
Milan, the name of Italy was exclusively applied to the 
northern provinces; and in this sense the kings of Lombardy 
afterward called themselves Kings of Italy. 

In early days, a et tt eb of Gaelic and Cimbric 
graziers entered Italy by land on the north; and a Greek 
population of pirates and fugitives settled in the sea-ports of 
the south. Lanz, in his Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, is ine 
clined to discover eyery where traces of the Greeks, and con- 
ceives the internal population to have chiefly descended from 
them: but, as many words in the Latin language are not of 
Greek origin, and are found in the Gaelic and Cimbric dia- 
lects of Ireland and Wales, these words must have come from 
the inlanders, and not from the transmarine colonists. A 
remarkable word of this kind is caseus, or cheese; from the 
existence of which, in the Latin language, it may rationally 
be inferred that the art of making cheese was carried into 
Italy by the Cimbric or Pelasgic graziers, and first practised 
there by them. On the relative civilization of the Pelasgic 
graziers, and of the Hellene pirates, we made several animad- 
versions in our Ixxixth vol. p. 491—502., which are not less ap- 
plicable to the early condition of Italy than to that of Greece. 

M. Scue.u would divide the original colonists of Italy into 
five tribes, whom he calls Illyrians, Iberians, Celts, Pelasgi, 
and Etrurians: but we object to this division that it is not 
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founded on the distinction of languages. All the tribes 
which entered Italy from Illyria, at the northern extremity 
of the Adriatic, are called Illyrian occasionally by the geo- 

raphers: but of these tribes only the Gaelic and Cimbric 
Se left traces in the Latin language, — that is, the Celts 
and Pelasgi, and the Etrurians, We incline to dismiss the 
{llyrians ath among the stem-tribes of Italy, as merely in- 
dicating the course of progress; and the Iberi, ranked by the 
present author among the Cantabrian or Basque tribes, who 
rather appear to be of African origin. From Strabo, (lib. iii. 
p. 166.) the name Iberi seems to be synonymous with West- 
landers; and accordingly the westernmost settlers in Lombardy, 
the tribes inhabiting the coast about Genova, are described 
as Iberi. The Etrurians form the most important and influ- 
ential portion of the tribes who entered Italy by land; and 
authorities are here addueed (p. 33.) for ascribing to them a 
government by an hereditary order, divided into priests and 
soldiers. ‘This constitution so closely resembles the division 
of the Pelasgic, or Welsh, nations into the bardic orders of 
Druids and Braints, that the Etrurians may safely be referred 
to the Pelasgic stock. 

Dissertation II., on the origin of the Latin language, con- 
tains some curious documents of its pristine state. Such are 
the Oscan-inscription, published in 1774 at Rome from a 
marble monument at Nola, intitled Passerti Lingue Osca Spe- 
cimen singulare ;-——the song of the Arval-brethren, found 
engraved on a stone discovered in 1778, and preserved in 
the vestry of St. Peter’s; —- the portion of the laws of Numa 
preserved by Festus; and the inscription on the rostral 
column erected in honour of Duillius Nepos. In this last 
may be remarked the habitual use of the old ablatives in od 
and ed, and the genitives in az. The progress of culture ap- 

roximated the Latin language more and more to the Greek. 
t is here stated that the first alphabet had only sixteen letters, 
and that it was introduced by the Pelasgi. R, G, X, H, K, 
F, Y, Z, are considered as the letters of posterior introduction. 
. The History of Roman Literature embraces a period of 
twelve centuries, from the foundation of the city to the fall of 
the Western empire. It is here divided into five periods. 
I. The five centuries terminating with the first Punic war. 
If. From the close of the first Punic war to the death of 
Sylla. III. The Augustan Age. IV. The Silver Age, ter- 
minating with the Antonines. V. The decline and fall of 
‘Latin literature. — Its revival among the moderns, not as a 
a vernacular but as a learned language, forms no part of the 
author’s plan. 
Of 
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_ Of the first period, little remains, Some fescennine or 
harvest-songs, grossly indecent, and some Atellan farces of a 
similar character, are recorded, but not preserved. The 
well-known fable of Menenius Agrippa exists only in the 
pages of Livy, not in its original garb. A few inscriptions, 
a few fragments of antient laws, hn pats legislative speeches 
imputed to early patriots, supply pretences for literary notice. 

Of the second period, more is known. The erudite dissert- 
ation of Funck, De Adolescentid Lingue Latina, printed at Mar- 
burg, is quoted with applause; and a glossary is appended of 
the words current during this period, which afterward became 
obsolete. — Comedy preceded tragedy at Rome: but the case 
was the reverse in Greece. ‘The earliest Roman tragedian 
was Livius Andronicus of Tarentum: who, at the close of 
the first Punic war, and at the instigation of the Consul 


‘Livius Salinator, (to whose children he was preceptor,) 


translated into Latin nineteen Greek plays, in which he 
performed with applause. —'To Andronicus succeeded Ennius 
as a dramatist. He translated Hecuba and Medea from the 
Greek, some fragments of which versions remain in quo- 
tations ; and he accompanied the campaigns of Scipio Afri- 
canus, who probably encouraged dramatic exhibitions in the 
camp. — Marcus Pacuvius, the nephew of Ennius, continued 
his theatrical cares, and translated several plays from the 
Greek. He lived most habitually at Rome, but died in 
Tarentum at an advanced age. — Lucius Attius followed Pa- 
cuvins.s Among his tragedies is enumerated an original 
and national drama called Brutus. — Besides these four tragic 
poets, Cneius Nevius, a cotemporary and enemy, of Scipio 
Africanus, obtained notice by his satirical comedies, but was 
imprisoned for his licentiousness, and finally banished to 
Utica; where he died in the year of Rome 550. 

These, however, were but harbingers of the dramatic ex- 
cellence which was destined to follow. Under Plautus, who 
was born in the year of Rome 527 at Sarsina in Umbria, the 
comic theatre of the Romans first acquired a respectable and 
enduring interest; and his comedies, about twenty in number, 
still supply fables, characters, situations, and repartees to 
modern poets. They are chiefly derived from the Greek, but 
have been much nationalized and refashioned in the trans- 
plantation. Broad humour and stretch of character distin- 
guish this able writer.— Eight years before the death of 
Plautus, and 192 before Christ, Terence was born in Africa, 
and probably at Carthage: but, being stolen by pirates while 
a boy, and sold as a slave to Terentius Lucanus a Roman 
senater, he grew up with the language aud tastes of a fo- 
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reign and hostile country. Scipio Africanus and Leelius be- 
came his patrons after he had obtained his freedom. He has 
left six comedies, of exemplary merit and purity; and he lost 
in a shipwreck, according to Suetonius, one hundred and 
and pieces translated from the Greek, chiefly of Menander. 

e acquired some property at Rome, probably as manager of 
a theatre, and retired with it to Greece, where he died at the 
early age of forty; leaving an only daughter, who married a 
Roman knight. Feeling, discrimination, and taste, embellish 
the comedies of Terence: but they want the prominence of 
effect which is so conspicuous in Plautus. 

Quintius Atta wrote the first comedies that were truly 
national, in which Roman characters and dresses alone ap- 
peared: these pieces were called Togata, in opposition to the 
Pretextate of the Greek school. Cecilius Statius, Lucius 
Afranius, Sextus ‘Turpilius, Quintus Trabeas, and Licinius 
Tegula are also mentioned as dramatic authors by Horace, 
Quintilian, Cicero, and Aulus Gellius. Pomponius Bono- 
niensis and Quintus Neevius excelled in farces, or Atellan 
comedies. 

From the drama, M. Scua:tt proceeds to other lines of 
art, less influential on public culture and refinement. A bad 
translation of the Odyssey was executed by Livius Andro- 
nicus. Neevius wrote a metrical chronicle of the first Punic 
war, which Cicero praises, and also an Ilias Cypria. Ennius 
made an extensive metrical chronicle, in eighteen books, of 
the Annals of Rome, and translated a Greek poem on good 
eating, intitled Phagesia. He also wrote satires in dithy- 
rambic and irregular metre, which were imitated by Pacuvius 
and Lucilius; and Valerius Cato may be classed with them 
for his Dire in Battarum, or maledictions on the person to 
em the confiscations of civil warfare had transferred his 
arm. 

The epigram, it is observed, should consist of two parts, 
the subject and the predicate; and it is perfect only in as 
much as it includes both. As it is also the least of all poems, 
it does not admit of any blemish. ‘The subject should be de- 
fined with rapidity and precision, and the observation predi- 
cated should be ingenious and striking: the former may be 
compared to,a monument, and the latter to its inscription. 
Portius Licinius, Lutatius Catulus, and Valerius Adituus, 
introduced epigrammatic poetry among the Romans; unless 
the single epigram ascribed to Pomponius intitles him to the 
precedence. 

The history of Roman prose succeeds to that of Roman 
poetry during this second period. The historians Fabius 
Pictor, 
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Pictor, Portius Cato, Scribonius Libo, Postumius Albinus, 
Calpurnius Piso, Cassius Hemina, Maximus}Servilianus, Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus, Coelius Antipater, Sempronius Asellio, 
Sextus and Cneius Gellius, Clodius Licinius, Junius Grae- 
chanus, Aelius ‘Tubero, Lutatius Catulus, Otacilius Pilitus, and 
Lucius Sisenna, are with meritorious industry dug out of the 
obscure places in which some mention occurs of their writings. 
—Among biographers, are named Aemilius Scaurus, Rutilius 
Rufus, and especially Sylla, whose life of himself is much to 
be regretted as a literary loss. As Priscian quotes the twenty- 
first book of it, it must have been written with considerable 
detail. — Among the orators of this period are enumerated 
Cornelius Cethegus, Cato the elder, the Gracchi, Sulpitius 
Galba, Licinius Crassus, and Marcus Antonius the grand- 
father of the triumvir. 

The embassy of Carneades, who came from Athens to 
Rome, accompanied by the stoic Diogenes, and the peripatetic 
Critolaus, and who taught rhetoric in Italy, is minutely re- 
lated. It founded the schools of philosophy at Rome, which 
incurred some persecution from magistrates jealous for the 
antient superstitions. Lucullus had a principal merit in 
obtaining toleration for the Greek lectures; and in opening a 


noble library to his fellow-citizens. 


Under the head Jurisprudence, we have an endless catalogue 
of little lawgivers. — Grammarians, or, as the author prefers to 
call them, grammatists, next pass in review. Gniphon, a 
Gaul, who was educated at Alexandria, was among these the 
most celebrated for polyglottic learning. He was employed 
by the father of Julius Ceesar to assist in the education of his 
son, and probably prepared alike the conquest of Gaul and 
the seisure of Alexandria. —On Rural Economy, Cato the elder 
is noticed at length; he is the only ornament of that depart- 
ment of literature in the second period. 

The Augustan age of Romen literature is here charac- 
terized, not in the chronological order of the literary exertions 
which have immortalized it, but in the systematic order of the 
studies cultivated. ‘The drama.ranks first; and the Mimes, or 
gesticular dramas, which in the large theatres of the Romans 
progressively superseded the old plays, are minutely described, 
chiefly on the authority of Ziegler’s dissertation De Mimis Ro- 
manorum, printed at Gottingen in 1788. A mixture of dialogue 
and dumb-show was usually found expedient, and much at- 
tention was paid to the splendor and magnificence of the 
pageantry; some improvisation was also tolerated in the 
actors of subordinate parts. In short, the Roman mimes much 
resembled the performances now given at the Circus, in which 
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horses and heroes are the silent actors, and musicians and 
merry-men are the audible performers. —- Laberius, Publius 
Syrus, and Mattius, were celebrated contributors to the stage 
at this period. The tragedy of Oedipus in Seneca’s dramatic 
anthology is here ascribed to Julius Caesar Strabo, a relation 
of the dictator his namesake; that of Thyestes to Varius; and 
that of Medea to Ovid. Aisopus and Roscius were the most 
celebrated actors. 

The epopea follows. Mattius translated the [liad into 
Latin, and Terentius Varro Atacinus rendered the Argon- 
autics. ‘These were the specimens which prepared the Eneid. 
M. Scua@.i comments on Virgil with more complacency than 
novelty; and, in reviewing Ovid’s works and life, it is here 
intimated that the cause of his banishment was the displeasure 
of Livia, who discovered that the poet and his friend Fabius 
Maximus were concerting with Augustus a restoration of the 
young Agrippa, then banished to Planasia, to the prejudice 
of Livia’s Tiberius. It is in the sixth epistle of the fourth 
book, De Ponto, that Ovid accuses himself of the death of 
Fabius, occasioned no doubt by his betraying the secret. (See 
the life of Ovid prefixed by M. Villenave to his translation of 
the Metamorphoses.) — In didactic poetry, Lucretius is ex- 
tolled, but the author of the Georgics is preferred; and this 
familiar poem is analyzed in needless detail. — Satire succeeds ; 
and Horace is epitomized with trivial assiduity. — Elegies are 
next reviewed ; and copious articles are devoted to Catullus, 
Tibullus, and Propertius. 

Volume II. opens with the prose-writers of the third period: 
First the Historians; next, the Orators; thirdly the Letter- 
writers ; fourthly, the Philosophers; while Science, Jurispru- 
dence, and Grammar constitute the remaining divisions. 
Some aukwardness of distribution results from returning 
again and again to the same author in his distinct capacities. 
In the critique on Cornelius Nepos, we have the following 
passage - 

‘ As this author is one of those who are most commonly put 
into the hands of young persons, we shall indicate some of -the 
more prominent errors into which he has fallen. He confounds, 
i, Miltiades the son of Cimon with Miltiades the son of Cypselus. 
Herodotus relates that the latter conducted an Athenian colony 
into the Chersonesus, and founded there a sovereignty or tyranny. 
From Cypselus, descended Miltiades the first, and Cimon ; from 
Cimon descended Stesagoras the successor of Miltiades the first, 
and also Miltiades the second ; the’ two Miltiades were uncle and 
néphew.' 2. In the life of Pausanias, he confounds Darius. and 
Xerxes. Mardonius was son-in-law to the first, and brother-in- 
law to the other. (See Herodotus, vi. 43.) It has been contended, 
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however, that gener may mean son-in-law or brother-in-law. 3. A 
more weighty fault occurs in the life of Cimon, c. 2., where he 
confounds the battle of Mycale, won by Xantippus and Leoty- 
chides 479 years before Christ, with the victory which Cimon 
gained nine years later on the Eurymedon. 4. By comparing the 
end of the second and the beginning of the third chapter of the 
life of Pausanias with the clear and circumstantial narrative in the 
first book of Thucydides, (130—134.) it will be perceived that 
C. Nepos inverts the order of time and of event. 5. There is not 
less disorder in the third chapter of the life of Lysander; where 
the author confounds two distinct expeditions of this General 
into Asia, which took place after an interval of seven years. See 
Xenophon (Hellen. ili. 4.) and Diodor. (xiv. 13.) 6. In the 
second chapter of the life of Dion, we have much confusion. 
Plato made three excursions into Sicily ; the first in the time of 
Dionysius the elder, who caused him to be sold as a slave. Dion 
was then fourteen years old. In Plato’s second excursion, Dionysius 
the elder was no longer living. It was during his third stay in Sicily 
that Plato reconciled Dionysius the younger and Dion. Finally, 
it was not Dionysius the father but the son who invited Plato 
(magné ambitione) so pompously. 7. All is confusion in the 
second chapter of Chabrias. At the period at which Nepos places 
the expedition of Agesilaus into Agypt, this prince was busied in 
Beotia, and in his life of Agesilaus he notices no such expedition. 
The king of Aigypt, who was assisted by Chabrias, and afterward 
by Agesilaus, was Tachus, and not Nectanebus. 8. Hannibal did 
not march to Rome immediately after the battle of Canne, as 
C. Nepos says, but after having suffered his army to run riot in 
Campania. 9. In the life of Conon, Nepos says that this com- 
mander was not present at the battle of A2gos-potamos, whereas 
the reverse is proved by Xenophon. ( Hellen. ii. 1.) 10. In the 
life of Agesilaus, Nepos attributes to this prince the victory of 
Corinth, which, as appears from Xenophon, ( Hellen. iv. 2.) was 
due to Aristodemus.’ 


Of Sallust, an apologetic life is given, which displays sound 
and ingenious historical criticism. 

To the Historians succeed the Orators; and here Cicero 
is preferred to Demosthenes. The work intitled Rhetort- 
corum ad Herennium libri tv., is attributed to Antonius 
Gnipho, the master of Cicero. On Cicero’s letters, an interest- 
ing discussion is opened. Wieland had undertaken to translate 
them into German, to arrange them in chronological order, 
and to accompany them with remarks historical and literary : 
but his labours were not completed when death terminated 
his beautiful and classical career, at the venerable age of 
fourscore*. Schiitz has given the best edition of these letters 





* A life of this celebrated German writer will appear in a sub- 
sequent article. j 
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in chronological order, at Jena, 1808; and those who wish to 
read them according to their dates, from any other edition, 
may find use in the table which M. Scua@t1 has given in 
vol. ii. p. 132—138., but which is too long and too dry for us 
to transcribe into our pages. Philosophy, Science, Jurispru- 
dence, and Grammar, follow in the established order. ‘The 
question is agitated at what period of his life Cicero wrote 
De Legibus ; and from a passage in which the office of augur 
is mentioned with respect, it is inferred that the dignity was 
then new to him, because at a later period he speaks of the 
same situation with contempt. Much of the literary history 
of Cicero, which Middleton has somewhat neglected, is in- 
terwoven in this disquisition.—The works of Vitruvius intro- 
duce a long dissertation on Roman Architecture ; — those of 
Celsus usher in a sketch of Medical Science ; — and those of 
Varro, of Agriculture. 

The fourth period of this literary history extends from the 
death of Augustus to the reign of Hadrian. A part of the 
corruption of taste is attributed to the then novel custom 
among authors, of convening an audience and reading to them 
for a specific contribution some new treatise or poem; a sort 
of oral publication, of which Asinius Pollio is stated to have 
set the gratuitous exaraple, and which decided the popularity 
of every fresh production. In Pliny’s letters.much is said of 
such literary lectures. ‘The great affluence of strangers to 
Rome introduced transalpine expressions; and the Alexan- 
drian literature, which had superseded the Athenian models 
studied by a preceding generation, contributed still farther to 
the declension of taste among the cultivated. ‘The ambitious 
phraseology of Seneca, ‘Tacitus, and Apuleius, acquired favour 
at the expence of natural writing. Neologisms of all kinds 
were hazarded; and, to avoid the reproach of triviality, 
ordinary paths were strewed with embroidery. A curious 
lexicon of the Latin words peculiar to this period is attached 
to the present author’s introduction. The most prevalent 
feature, however, of the style of a reading age, is always a 
recurrence to the rhetorical figure called allusion; which 
consists in repeating combinations of words occuring in older 
authors, with some novelty of connection that gives them a 
new sense. While the original author is remembered, this 
new application delights: but, when the first nursery of the 
transplanted ramification has withered, this double employ 
escapes observation, and the praise of ingenuity is lost, but 
not the.disgust at affectation. Hence, in works intended for 
duration, allusion should be sparingly used, and be: drawn 
only from permanent classics: but the orator, and all those 
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who address a transient. public, may derive effect from its 
adoption. 

The tragic anthology of Seneca is next reviewed. It con- 
tains refaccimentos, refashioned Greek tragedies, accommodated 
to the Roman taste, which preferred fustian to undress. 
Octavia is the only one of these pieces which has an origin 
purely Roman; and it is here ascribed to Seva Memor, a 
poet of the time of Domitian, who is supposed to be assailed 
under the name of Nero. Curatius Maternus was another 
dramatic poet of Domitian’s time, and was punished capitally 
for some bitter allusions alarming to the safety of the Emperor. 
Virginius Romanus, a writer of genteel comedy, is known 
only from the mention of Pliny. —We now come to the com- 
ments on Lucan’s Pharsalia. The eulogy of Calpurnius Piso, 


‘by some ascribed to Lucan, is here attributed on strong 


ounds to Saleius Bassus, his friend. —Valerius Flaccus, 
Silius Italicus, and Papinius Statius, are also severally ana- 
lyzed. Among the didactic poems, is classed tna, by some 
ascribed to Virgil, but on better foundation to Cornelius 
Severus ; — this poem ought rather to have been introduced 
in the preceding period, to which it belongs; and so ought that 
of Terentius Maurus. — Columella, and the satirists Persius 
and Juvenal, follow in the procession. The poetess Sulpicia, 
who wrote a satire against the government of Domitian, is 
noticed; probably she was a Christian, since the purity of her 
domestic morals is vaunted by Martial, and the Christians 
were bitterly inimical to Domitian. 


‘© Omnes Sulpiciam legant puelle, 
Uni que cupiunt viro placere ; 
Omnes Sulpiciam legant maritt, 
Uni que cupiunt placere nupte.” 


The fabulist Phsedrus, or Pheeder, (for his name nowhere 
occurs in the nominative case, which is consequently doubtful, ) 
is here placed under Tiberius; yet Seneca, in his Consol. ad 
Polyb. c.27., says positively that the Romans had as yet made 
no attempts at the Atsopian apologue.— The Epigram, and 
Martial its hero, close the subdivision. 

The Prose-writers of the period are considered next. His- 
tory marshals her Velleius Paterculus, her Valerius Maximus, 
her Tacitus, her Suetonius, and others of inferior note; — 
Eloquence names her Seneca, Quintilian, and Pliny ;—while 
Science, Jurisprudence, and Grammar, unroll lists of obscure 
names. 

With the third volume begins the fifth period, extending 
from the death of Hadrian to the commencement of the sixth 
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century. We should have preferred to separate into two 
periods this extensive subdivision ; endeavouring to draw a 
line between the Heathen and the Christian literature of the 
antient Romans. Seneca exhibits the first symptoms of a style 
tinctured by attending to Christian preachers: but this in- 
fluence of ecclesiastical literature became still more sensible 
under the successors of Domitian. At length, under Constan- 
tine, it attained an ascendancy which gave a new character to 
composition, and introduced a mystical effeminacy of taste 
more favourable to morality than to reason. M. Scuety is 
inclined to denominate this fifth period the Brazen Age of 
Latin Literature: but we would begin a Leaden Age in the 
middle of the fourth century. Concerning this revolution, the 
author thus expresses himself: 


(Vol. iii. p. 4.)—‘ Dioclesian hoped to defer the fall of the 
Roman empire, and to give force to the government, by parti- 
tioning the administration among several chieftains. This was 
perhaps.a way to save the state, if provision had been made for 
preserving union among princes independent of each other. 
Constantine, miscalled the Great, imagined another method to sup- 
port the tottering monarchy ; —he expected to interest a large por- 
tion of the people in the preservation of the empire by granting te 
them a benefit in their eyes inestimable ; namely, liberty of con- 
science, or the right of publicly professing a creed hitherto 
discountenanced. ‘This policy, perhaps suggested by the internal 
convictions of the prince, in fact gained him numerous partisans, 
by whose help he triumphed over his rivals: but he could not 
rekindle a love of the country in bosoms intent only on religious 
controversy. A great fault committed by Constantine accelerated 
the destruction of the empire; by investing his new priesthood 
with an authority unknown in the antient order of things, he 
weakened that of the government. ‘The bishops and their mini- 
sters filled the court and the church with troubles, and scattered 
sparks of discord among all classes of the community. They 
destroyed with violence the old national worship, to which popular 
prejudice ascribed the duration of the empire ; they re-placed it 
by ascetic practices, which, referring every thing to a future state, 
superinduced an indifference for those ties that attach the citizen 
to society and to the government of his country; and they 
created a mischief unknown to Pagan antiquity, namely, religious 
intolerance.’— 

‘ Still it must be acknowleged that, in different parts of the 
empire, at Byzantium, at Alexandrig, at Milan, in Gaul, of which 
the inhabitants were distinguished by a zeal for letters, public 
schools were established and endowed, and professors salaried by 
the state, to teach the principles of philosophy, rhetoric, and law. 
But these schools were themselves the source whence emanated 
the corruption of taste: because the masters, instead of teaching 


to their disciples the road to truth, preferred a vain display of 
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scholastic phrases; and they have perpetuated a class of produc- 
tions in prose and verse, that ought never to have emerged from 
the dusty halls of the convents in which they re gare. but which 
have been copied and recopied with traditional industry, to the 
detriment, and in some cases to the extinction, of the nobler 
classics, which they superseded. The taste for mysticism, which 

rogressively quenches intellect itself, became, during the ages that 
ollowed the eccession of Constantine, a contagious disease, which 
infected and destroyed superior minds. From the days of Marcus 
Aurelius, literature had to complain of the decay of that patron- 
age which had previously supported it; and this decline in the 
fourth century was so rapid, that scarcely a writer occurs after- 
wards who rose above mediocrity.’ 


To this introduction is attached a valuable table of the 
words peculiar to this zra of Latin literature. 

Poetry has now to boast her Commodianus, for his Jn- 
structiones adversus Paganos; her Antonius, for his Carmen 
adversus Gentes; her Prudentius, for his Psychomachia and 
his hymns; her Vettius Aquilinus, for a diatessaron in hexa- 
meters; her Damasius, for spiritual songs in Latin rhimes; 
her Paulinus, for paraphrasing the Psalms; and her Proba 
Falconia, the wife of a proconsul, who composed a Christiad 
with hemistichs borrowed from Virgil. Other sacred poets 
are Prosper; Sedulius; Dracontius, who wrote a poem called 
Hexameron, on the Creation and the Loss of Paradise; Clau- 
dius Marius Victor, who versified the beginning of Genesis ; 
Paulinus, who wrote in verse the Life of Saint Martin; and 
Alcimus Ecdicius Avitus, who produced five books in hexa- 
meters, De Mosaice Historie Gestis. Of later date are Arator, 
who versified in two books the Acts of the Apostles; Orientius, 
who composed a pious satire called Commonitorium fidelium ; 
and Rusticus Helpidius, physician to Theodoric, the Gothic 
king, who left a poem on the benefits derived from Jesus 
Christ. 

An interesting chapter.occurs on the epitaphs and inscrip- 
tions of this era; —the edition of Gruter by Greevius is com- 
mended as the best repository. 

Another interesting chapter comments on the Augustan 
History. Thirty-four biographers have given a series of Im- 
perial lives, embracing the period of 165 years between 
Hadrian and Carinus; in which the servility, that too fre- 
quently infects the historian, is abundantly conspicuous. 
Ammianus Marcellinus is the last great name in the historical 
department: he blames Julian for his antichristian mysticism; 
and, speaking of the orthodox Constantius, he says, ** Christi- 
anam, religionem absolutam et simplicem anili supersitione con- 
Sundens,” &c. which implies in the writer some attachment to a 
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simpler form of Christianity. Born at Antioch, he had 
~ =e imbibed the sentiments of Paul of Samosata. 

The list of ecclesiastical historians in this period is a long 
one, ‘and includes the names of Hieronymus, Rufinus, Sulpi- 
cius Severus, Epiphanius Scholasticus, Cassiodorus, Boethius, 
Augustin, Gildas, Orosius, Gennadius, Georgius Florentius 
Gregorius, Fredegarius Scholasticus, Isidorus Hispalensis, 
Tdfonsus, Julianus Pomerius, and Beda Venerabilis. 

A curious chapter lays down the geography of the age, and 
disserts on the Table of Peutinger, assigning to the year 423 
this topographical monument. (See the Dissertation of 
Meerman in the second volume of Burman’s Latin Anthology.) 
The Itinerary of Antoninus is referred to as late a date; and 
specifically to Aithicus Ister, the author of a cosmography. 
Much prhise is bestowed on Walckenaer’s Recherches géogra- 
phiques et physiques sur le Livre “ De Mensura Orbis Terre,” 
composé en Irlande par Dicuil, suivies du Texte restitué ; Paris, 
1814. Dicuil dates his work in 825: another manuscript of 
it exists in the Cotton library, which some English editor 
should collate. 

The Jurisprudence is next introduced much at length, and 
the history of the Pandects is given. On this subject, the 
English reader has received admirable lessons in Gibbon’s 
reign of Justinian: yet materials occur here of which that 
historian’s plan did not include the notice. A curious work 
of this age is the * Collatto Legis Mosaice et Romane” of Lici- 
nius i aia From the anthology of antient wills, edited 
by Fabricius in 1549 at Basil, some comic extracts are given; 
and a long table of dignities, not much connected with the 
preceding text, forms a thick appendix to this subdivision. 

Volume IV. continues the history of the fifth and concluding 
period, and is exclusively devoted to the Ecclesiastical Histo- 
rians. With the progress of composition, the author has 
insensibly acquired an easier but a better plan of narration ; 
and, instead of separating, as in the first and second volumes, 
all his literary history into systematic categories, he is con- 
tented to marshal his heroes in chronological order, and to 
say at once all that he has to teach about a given individual. 
The great art of literary history consists in adopting a skilful 
order of precedence between contemporary writers. It is not 
the date of their birth or death that consitutes the expedient 
rule of sequence, but their period of acmé. Thus only can the 
reciprocal influence of eminent authors be rendered sensible. 

Tertullian, Cyprian, Lactantius, Ambrose, Jerom, Augustin, 
and a crowd of inferior writers, pass in review; and an 
equity of estimate, which apparently leans neither to the Ca- 
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tholic nor to the Protestant party, but which: every where 
displays a respectful candour, distinguishes the tone of criticism. 
Only about 120 pages of this volume are occupied with his- 
torical matter; the rest of it consists of Synoptic Tables, 
Indexes, and other documents of reference. | 

The Appendix is formed of two dissertations; the one by 
F. Schlegei, concerning the influence of Oriental literature on 
that of the Greeks and Romans, and the other by the author 
on the proper names of the Romans. The former, by the 
brother of the lecturer on Dramatic Literature, is extracted from 
the writer’s own lectures.on Antient and Modern Literature, of 
which we shall take notice in a subsequent article, and we may 
therefore pass it here. ‘The second dissertation contains little 
more than is familiar to those who have read the book of 
Sigonius, De Nominibus Romanorum. 

An important defect of this work is the scantiness of the bib- 
liographical notices. Under the head of Horace or Virgil, for 
instance, an account should occur of the best editions of their 
works. On the whole, however, this is a well-made introduction 
to the literary history of the Latin language; and it deserves 
more than the author’s former publication to be transplanted 
into English ground. We do not advise a mere translation, 
but some reformation of the first two volumes; so as to aban- 
don the systematic classification which, under the head Juris- 


prudence, delivers one-third of what is said about Cicero, under 


the head Philosophy another third, and the rest under the head 

uence: an abrupt and crumbled compilation of materials, 
which destroys the continuity of interest and the grace of con- 
nection. Still, the mass of useful and curious information 
collected is various, sufficiently condensed, well-proportioned, 
extensively derived, and judiciously selected. Something of 
patriotism might be exerted ‘by an English translator, in 
bringing out rather more amply the services which our 
learned men have rendered to Latin philology. 





Art. III. Histoire du Ministtre du Cardinal de Richelieu, &c. : 
z.e. The History of the Administration of Cardinal Richelieu ; 
with his Portrait, By A. JAy. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 779. 
Paris. 1816. Imported by De Boffe. Price 18s. 


EQ= attention was rather strongly excited on taking up these 
volumes, on account both of the subject and of the writer. 
Richelicu was avowedly the greatest minister that appeared in 
France during several centuries, and the author of ‘those im- 
provements in the plan of government and condition of ‘his 
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country, which were productive of the far-famed strength and 
splendour of Louis XIV.: while M. Jay, though little known 
on our side of the Channel, excited notice in France, partly. 
as a literary man, and more as a member of the Chamber of 
Representatives during the late interregnum. The public is 
aware that several pacific and disinterested characters, at the 
head of whom was Lanjuinais, stood forwards on that, occa- 
sion without pens in the deceptions of Bonaparte, and 
without any intention of permitting him to revive his former 
despotic power ; having been confidently assured by him and his 
adherents that he had come over from Elba with the consent of 
the British and Austrian governments, and that France would 
be allowed to remain in peace. Among the speeches delivered 
in the short session that ensued, those of M. Jay were indi- 
cative of good sense and moderation; a character which he 
maintains im the present historical sketch, — without, however, 
acquiring the additional fame of an elegant or polished writer. 
The perusal of his history has partly confirmed and partly 
disappointed our expectations: but, as the subjects treated in 
it are of considerable interest, we shal] afford our readers an 
ainple opportunity of judging for themselves ; beginning with 
passages explanatory of the unquiet state of France in the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, and directing our 
subsequent attention to her system of foreign politics. 

The death of Henry IV. of France took place in 1610, and 
with him disappeared the prudent and vigorous system neces- 
sary to maintain tranquillity in a country replete with the seeds 
of dissension. His widow, Mary of Medicis, was proclaimed 
regent of the kingdom, but the reins of government soon 
dropped from her feeble hands and fell into those of her fa- 
vourites. Public virtue may be said to have retired from 
court with the disinterested Swly, and to have left the field 
of intrigue open to the contentions of profligate ambition. In 
foreign politics, also, the course adopted was equally at va- 
ziance with the maxims of Henry, and tended to a connection 
with the already too powerful family that was in possession of 
the crowns of Spain and Austria. 


‘ This new system of policy, directly contrary to the interests 
of the nation, weakened its influence abroad, and paved the way 
for the troubles which soon burst out in the interior. The Pro- 
testants were alarmed; and, anticipating new persecutions, they 
held secret conferences, chose leaders, and prepared to defend 
their privileges by force. In this state of things, there was no gua- 
rantee for the maintenance of order, personal safety, the security 
of property, or the most sacred rights of citizens, except in a vi- 
gilant exercise of the ge ctw iggy A but firmness and moderation 
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who passed alternately from acts of despotism to acts of weakness; 
and, menaeing or pusillanimous by turns, their conduct was such 
as to expose both the dignity of the crown and the interests of the 
subject. The Protestants, who no longer expected protection at 
court, became familiar with the idea of civil war; the states, whose 
policy and situation rendered them the natural allies of France, 

ept at a distance from a government blindly devoted to the ca- 
binet of Madrid ; while the nobles, the natural supporters of the 
court, sought for independence in revolt, and for aggrandize- 
ment in the public misfortunes. Fortified in their castles, and 
always in readiness to take up arms, they acknowleged no law but 
their caprices or their interests. The husbandmen were oppressed ; 
the cities were without police; the highways were impassable, and 
infested with robbers. The people, without industry and without 
commerce, supported enormous taxes, the produce of which was 
lucrative only to the revenue-officers. The excessive profits of 
the contractors and farmers-general had introduced that ruinous 
luxury, which almost always accompanies public distress. The 
troops were ill paid, and lived at free quarters on the peasantry. 
Finally, the laws had lost their force, and good citizens almost 
forbore to hope for a remedy to the misfortunes of their country : 
but, at the moment when the situation of France seemed despe- 
rate, a minister appeared in the King’s council whom his qualities, 
and even his defects, rendered perhaps the only man capable of 
saving the state.’ : 


Richelieu, whose political career was thus opened, had been 
educated for the church, and had attained the rank of Bishop 
of Concini, when the ministerial favourite of the day brought 
him into political employment. He was soon appointed to the 
office of one of the secretaries of state, and took part at first with 
Mary of Medicis in her contests with those who governed in the 
name of her son, Louis XIII. That Prince became in 1614, 
while yet a boy, the nominal king of France: but, as he grew up, 
he discovered scarcely any of the ‘pope of a sovereign, with 
the exception of courage in the field ;-being weak, superstitious, 
and devoid of political firmness. The appointment of Richelieu 
to the leading station in the ministry occurred in 1624, at a time 
when the fluctuating course of court-revolutions had enabled the 
Queen-regent to acquire an asendancy over her son, and to in- 
troduce to his confidence a minister whom she considered as 


"likely to be the soother of her troubles and the docile instru- 


ment of her will. She possessed not peneration enough to see, 
under the mask of moderation, the energy of Richelieu’s mind or 
the extent of his ambition ; yet such were the vigour and address 
of this minister that, during the long period of twenty-four 
years, he retained possession of the confidence of Louis, in spite 
of the reiterated attempts of the Queen, the Queen-mother, 
her second son, and the majority of the grandees of the king- 
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dom, to drive him from his station. He succeeded, indeed, 
not only in gratifying his personal ambition, but in accom~ 
plishing three pomts of great importance to the political pro- 
ity of France ; — the termination of the wars of religion ; 
— the reduction of the aristocratic influence of the great fee 
families; and the counteraction of all the attempts of the 
house of Austria to subdue the Protestants of Germany. | 
We must not allow ourselves to follow even high authority 
(see Hume, reign of Charles I.) in supposing that Ltecheleu 
formed from his outset in office a regular plan to this effect, 
er that he had the choice of proceeding to the attainment of 
any one of these objects before the other: the fact was that 
circumstances obliged him to exert himself in one way at one 
time and differently at another: but on all occasions he dis- 
covered a vigilance and determination which enabled him to 
trinmph over opposition. — : 


‘ The slightest inquiry into the internal situation of France will 
shew that the last edict of pacification had not been observed either 
by the Catholics or the Protestants. ‘The former kept up a 
garrison near Rochelle in Fort Louis, the demolition of which had 
been expressly stipulated ; the latter insulted the Catholics where- 
ever the Protestant religion was predominant ; and the two parties 
agreed only in one point, the spirit of intolerance, and in the 
use of names, such as Hugonot and Papist, calculated to inflame 
their mutual hatred. In this state of the minds of men, a spask 
was sufficient to produce a general conflagration; and this spark 
proceeded from England, which was then governed by the Duke 
of Buckingham, who preserved the same ascendancy over the 
mind of Charles I. that he had maintained over that of his father. 
He was possessed of shining qualities, but his conduct proved that 
he was grossly deficient in the solid qualifications of the states- 
man; his early youth had been devoted to the seductions of -plea- 
sure, and a taste for romantic adventures never left him. 

‘ The Protestant leaders, the Duke of Soubise and his brother 
"the Duke of Rohan, were then in London, making urgent instances 
for the protection of the British king in favour of their oppressed 
followers. They represented that, as long as their party subsisted, 
Charles might rely on their attachment equally with that of his 
own subjects : ‘but, if they were once annihilated, France, delivered 
from that obstacle, would soon become formidable to England and 


8 


the neighbouring nations. “ What guarantee,” said they, “can the ° 


French Protestants invoke for the preservation of their privileges, 
but the power of a king to whom they look as the head of their 
church, and who ‘is engaged to assist them as much by interest 
as by inclination?” Charles could not resist these reasons, when 
supported ‘by the solicitations of his favourite ; and he fitted out 
a fleet ofa ‘hundred sail, in which he embarked seven thousand 
men, ‘for the purpose of attempting a descent on the French coast. 
The command of these forces was intrusted to Buckingham, _ 
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passed with his fleet within sight of Rochelle, and effected @ land- 
ing in the isle of Rhé. (2zoth July 1627.) 

‘ Toiras, the governor of the isle of Rhé, not having been able 
to hinder the descent of the enemy, shut himself up in Fort Saint 
Martin: but four days, employed by the English in landing their 
military stores, gave him time to complete his stock of provisions, 
and to fortify, in a hasty way, the weak parts of the island. The 
Duke of Buckingham then marched his troops forwards in re 
order, preceded by a numerous train of artillery, and laid siege to the 
citadel: when Tovras, foreseeing the extremity to which his garrison 
would soon be reduced, felt the necessity of mforming the King of 
his situation, but the vigilance of the enemy prevented any vessel 
from crossing the strait. Three soldiers came forwards and volun- 
teered the hazardous attempt; and their offer was accepted. Of 
these intrepid adventurers, one perished in the waves; the other, 
when sinking under fatigue, was saved by the crew of an English 
vessel; the third, after having struggled against the sea, ex- 
posed to the fire of the enemy and the pursuit of a boat, from 
which he escaped only by repeated diving, at last reached the 
coast. His exertions, however, had so completely exhausted his 
strength, that he was unable to walk, and it became necessary to 
carry him to the head-quarters of the French force stationed in the 
neighbourhood. History, too often unjust towards obscure merit, 
has preserved the name of this brave soldier. Solanier belonged to 
the regiment of Champagne, and was worthy of that corps so justly 
celebrated in our military annals. —Louis XIII., who was recoverin 
from sickness when he received the dispatches of Toiras, repli 
to them himself, encouraging the Governor to prolong his defence, 
and promising him assistance. In the mean time, the English 
continued their attacks ; and the garrison began to be in want of 
provisions, when a convoy consisting of thirty or forty sail left 
Sables d’Olonne, and, distancing their English pursuers, luckily 
ran aground at the foot of the citadel.’ 


This opportane supply of men and provisions, joined to the 
skilful arrangements of Toiras, baffled the efforts of Bucking- 
ham, and obliged him to leave the island with the loss of more 
than half his troops. The town of Rochelle, however, hoisted 
the standard of hostility to the French government, and sent 
deputies to intreat assistance at the court of London; in the 
hope that the access of supplies by sea would continue prac- 
ticable, notwithstanding the superiority of the French army on 


shore. Richelieu, therefore, impressed with the importance of 


decisive measures, set out with the King to put himself at the 
head of the force destined to the reduction of the refractory 
city: but, deficient in artillery, and unskilful in the man 
ment of a siege, the French army could take no other effectual 
measures than by throwing a mole across the entrance of the 
harbour of Rochelle, and making a line of citeumvallation on 
the land-side. The former was by much the more arduous 
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undertaking, the space to be obstructed amounting to three 
quarters of a mile in length. A storm beat down, the first 
erection of the besiegers: but Richelieu was not to be dis- 
couraged; he ordered a continuation of the works, bore a 
part in the labour of the engineers, visited the soldiers and 
workmen, and distributed rewards to those who were foremost 
in braving danger. At last, this great undertaking was accom- 
plished, and the unfortunate citizens were reduced to the 
utmost distress from famine. An English squadron attempted 
to bring relief, but in vain; the attitude of the French vessels, 
backed by the sea-wall, and supported by the fire of their land- 
forces, being too formidable for attack. Hichelieu now ap- 
prized the inhabitants that it was not the intention of the 
court to drive them to despair; that they should be allowed 
the free exercise of their religion; and that, on returning to 
their allegiance, the past should be buried in oblivion. The 
siege had lasted fourteen months, and the population of the 
town had been miserably reduced by the effects of famine. 
Richelieu was strongly urged to make a sigual example on this 
occasion, and to suspend the toleration of the Protestant 
religion: but he was too sound a politician to be blind to the 
evils of such a course, and too much immersed in habits of 
calculation to participate in the indiscriminating zeal of those 
who surrounded him. 

A large proportion of these volumes is occupied with an 
account of court-intrigues, and the various difficulties with 
which Richelieu had to contend in his struggle to maintain an 
ascendancy over his sovereign. Men of all parties had an in- 
terest in attempting to strip the Cardinal of that power in 
which they had no chance of participating as long as it was 
held by his vigorous grasp: the Queen-mother was ill pre- 
pared to view him in any other light than that of an uugrateful 
protégé ; her second son, known in this reign by the title of 
Duke of Orleans, assumed consequence from being, during 
the many years in which Louis had no children, the pre- 
sumptive heir of the crown; and the pride of the oligarchy 
readily took part against the lofty claims of an upstart prelate. 
The result of all these dissensions, which were carried more 
than once to the length of civil insurrection, was the exile of 
the Queen-mother, the humiliation of the Duke of Orleans, 
and the death or imprisonment of the most active of his 
associates, , 

_. The mind turns with impatience from so unpleasant a 
scene to the contemplation of other events, and particularly 
to the :war maintajned with so much skill and gallantry by the 
German Protestants against the house of Austria. That 
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house, after having suffered a tem decline since the 
death of Charles V., had resumed fresh power under Ferdi- 
nand []., who had reconquered Bohemia, and composed the 
troubles in his hereditary dominions. Unfortunately, he had 
not moderation sufficient to halt in this part of his course, 
and to direct the energy of his mfind to internal improve- 
ment: he had been educated by bigoted Catholics; and he 
considered even the horrors of war as justifiable when in- 
strumental in stopping the progress of the Reformation. 
Hence arose the thirty years’ contest, waged at first between 
the north and the south of Germany, but including in its 
progress Denmark, Sweden, France, and Spain. 

enmark and Sweden were at this time both governed by 
enlightened sovereigns, who felt the necessity of supporting 
the Protestant princes of Germany, and of establishing a 
barrier against the approach of the Austrian power to the 
shores of the Baltic: but, during the early part of the war, 
Sweden was involved in other struggles, and Denmark alone 
co-operated with the Protestant princes. The latter proved 
thus an unequal match for Austria, seconded as she was by 
Bavaria, and invigorated by the talents of such Generals as 
Walstein and Tilly. The result of the first period of the war 
was a cessation of hostilities at the treaty of Lubeck, by which 
Denmark retired from the contest, and left the north of 
Germany in a great degree at the disposal of Austria. Fer- 
dinand might now have retained and consolidated his ascen- 
dancy, had he not been induced by the Catholic priests to take 
a step which necessarily raised up enemies against him in every 
direction. 


‘ The estates of the Catholic clergy situated in the Protestant 
provinces of Germany had been confiscated and sold for more than 
a century : but Ferdinand, who assumed the right of defining the 
articles of the treaty of Augsburg, ordered the restitution of all 
such property, and the formidable Walstezn (lately created Duke 
of Friedland) was charged with the enforcement of this arbitra 
edict. There was not a single Protestant prince whom this 
measure would not have stripped of a part of his possessions, the 
revenues of almost all the saledoniak benefices having been ap- 
propriated to the wants of government, or to the support of 
Protestant churches. In fact, several princes were indebted to 
these acquisitions for a large share of their wealth and power ; 
and, after a possession of nearly a century, and the silence of four 
emperors, predecessors of Ferdinand, no doubt remained en the 
part of the Protestants respecting the legitimacy of this spent of 
property. The new edict, indeed, subverted every law, deranged 
every interest, and threatened Germany with the most odious 
despotism. A fresh struggle vires now approached, in = 
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thé’ chanced Of succéss séeffiéd all on thé sidé of Ausfria, and the 
Protestant States; disunited, and without a rallying point; ap- 
peared ‘beyond recevery: but the face of affairs was’ on the 
éve of a change; fof France possessed @ minister, and Sweden a 
hero, 

‘ Gustavus Adolphus was the most accomplished prince of his 
wwe, and will bear @ comparison with the greatest men of cither an- 
tient or niodern times. To energy, a common quality in a rude age, 
lie added the most éxalted virtues of a highly advanced civilization. 
Spating of the blood of his soldiers, and lavish of his own, he 
seémied to have tin@éftaken thé task of tehderihg the practice of 
war compatible with the exercise of humanity. The most exten- 
sive and the boldest projects never startled his courage ; and few 
meén have shewn a more complete union of talents and decision, 
of genius and determination, Whatever he conceived with judg- 
ment he executed with a boldness which entered into his calcula- 
tions as a primary element of success. No one ever surpassed him 
in the art of chusing a field of battle, of taking advantage of ac- 
cidental circumstances in the groutid, or of anticipating the move- 
ments of the enemy and seizing the decisive moment of victory. 
He changed thé established tactics of his age, brought to perfec- 
tion the art of evolutions, and made a more skilful use of artillery, 
that dreadful engine which the rage of man does not find even 
now sufficiently destructivé.— This Prince ruled over a generous 
and enthusiastic nation, with whom obedience to such a monarch 
became ennobled by affection, and appeared an honourable 
privilege rather than a duty. 

¢ Such was the chief who was destined to be the deliverer of 
Germany ; he had already formed this project, and Richelieu faci- 
litated its execution. Gustavus, when assured of finding in France 
the pecuniary resources with which his exhausted treasury could 
not supply him, became confident of success, and lost no time in 
making the requisite arrangements. An alliance was concluded in 
January 1631, the principal conditions of which were the restora- 
tion of the liberty of Germany; aiid an equal security to the 
Protestant and the Catholic. Sweden engaged to keep up an army 
of thirty thousand infantry ahd six thousand cavalry, and France 
pledged herself to pay to Sweden 4 yearly sum of four hundred 
thotisand crowns. | 

¢ Battle of Leipsic. —While most of the Protestant princes were 
a préy to uncertainty and terror, Gustavus approached Saxony, 
which was thteateried by the Imperial army, and united his troops 
to those of the Elector. These two Princés marched in concert 
against Tilly, and met him neaf Leipsic: where a battle appeared 
unavoidable, and could not fail to bé decisive. To what reflections 
must the approach of such an event have givén rise in the mind of 
Gustavus. It was for this that he had crossed the Baltic, had 
sought for danger in a distant land, and still ventured his crown 
and his life. Two great Génerals, neither of whom had ever been 
beatén, Were about to put the superiority of their talents to the 
test of a battle which had long been évadeéd, and to the issue “4 
whic 
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which was att#¢hed thé fame of both. — Fhe Saxon troops, being 


drawn up at some distance from the Swedes, became with Tilly 
the first object of attack; and the ‘shock of the Imperialists was 
so violent that the Saxons were thrown into disorder, driven 
from the field of battle, and at last forced to fly in confusion. In 
the ardour of this first success, the Austrian General no longer 
doubted of victory ; and couriers were ordered to be ready to 
carry this great news to Vienna and Munich. After having com- 
pleted the defeat of the Saxons, Tilly attacked the Swedish army 
with"his victorious troops: but here he met with an insuperable 
resistance. By a skilfal manceuvre, Gustavus turned and carried 
the heights on which the enemy’s artillery was placed, so that the 
Imperialists were exposed to the fire of their own cannon; and, 
mowed down by the batteries on their flank, while attacked in 
front with the greatest intrepidity, those veteran Austrian bands, 
so long the terror of Getmatiy, were broken and dispersed. The 
carnage was dreadful, and the vietoty complete; a hundred colours 
and the whole Imperial artillery having fallen into the hands of 
the conquerors. —In the midst of the field of battle, covered as it 
was with killed and wounded, Gustavus fell on his knees, and 
offered thanks to Heaven for thé proteetion which it had granted 
to his arms. From this moment, also, he felt increased confidence 
in his own powers; more decision was observed in his conduct ; 
and, in difficult conjunctures, more resolutioa and promptitude. 
His zealous piety added to the coutage with which he was natu- 
rally animated; and, persuaded that in serving the cause of the 
Reformation he was fighting for Heaven, he saw in the defeat of 
Tilly a decisive judgment of Providence, and considered himself 
as the chosen instrument of its designs.’ 


After this signal victory, arrangements were made for an 
attack on Bohemia by the Saxons, while Gustavus penetrated 
into Franconia and Bavaria. The latter part of the plan 
was executed with surprizing success, and the Austrians at- 
tempted no serious resistance until their opponents approached 
the Leck and the city of Augsburg, in which a Protestant 
force could reckon on many adherents. 


‘ Batile of the Leeks — Tilly had now collected a considerable 
force, partly of fresh levies and partly of veterans. Gustavus 
therefore left a portion of his troops on the Rhine to keep the 
Spaniards in check, and marched with the rest of his army in 
search of the Imperialists and Bavarians. He found them on the 
banks of the Leck, Tilly occupying an entrenched camp, in a 
Strong position, on the opposite side of that river, and thus cover- 
ing Bavaria. ll the bridges on the Leck had been broken 
down, and strong garrisons defended its coursé as far as Augs- 
burg ; which city having long shewn its attachment to the King of 


Sweden, a Bavarian gatrison had been put into it, and the inhabit- — 


ants disarmed. The Elector of Bavaria was in Tilly’s camp: it 
seemed as if all his hopes were united in that single point ; and = 
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if the fortune of Gustavus was destined to be foiled by this last 
obstacle. 

‘ The King of Sweden had over-run all the territory dependent 
on Augsburg on the left side of the Leck. It was now the month 
of March; a season in which that rapid river, swollen by the snow 
of the mountains, rises to an extraordinary height, and rushes with 
fury between two steep banks. It was of great importance to 
advance, yet the difficulties appeared insurmountable; and a defeat 
experienced on the opposite bank would be irreparable, because 
the same torrent, which now stopped the progress of the Swedes, 
would cut off all retreat in the event of victory deserting their 
standards. The council of war called together by Gustavus laid 
great stress on these considerations, and the most intrepid shrunk 
before so perilous an undertaking: but the resolution of the King 
was fixed. ‘* What,” said he to Gustavus Horn, who spoke in the 
name of the rest of the officers, “‘ we have passed the Baltic, and 
crossed the greatest rivers. of Germany, and shall we now be 
stopped by the Leck ?”— He had observed that the bank on the 
side of the river which he occupied was higher than the other, 
and immediately took advantage of it ; three batteries were erected 
on a spot where the left bank formed a projecting point; seventy- 
two pieces of cannon kept up across fire on the enemy; and 
the Swedish army, under the protection of these batteries, threw a 
bridge in haste over the Leck, which the Austrians exhausted 
themselves in fruitless efforts to destroy. Tilly, eager to wipe off 
the disgrace of Leipsic, excited by his presence the courage of his 
troops, and braved the destructive fire of the Swedes. All was in 
vain; the bridge was finished before his eyes, and he himself 
fell on the bank mortally wounded. The Elector then retired 
‘precipitately with the remainder of his army, and Bavaria was laid 
open to the conqueror.’ 


This fresh triumph, and the loss of so eminent a commander, 


threw consternation into the Austrian councils: Bohemia was, 


now invaded, and Bavaria was on the point of being over- 
run. What alternative remained but to recall Walstezn from 
retirement ? — Walstein, who had been formerly so successful, 
and of late so obnoxious from the extent of his influence with 
the military, and the suspicious nature of his projects. Gus- 
tavus, in liberality and magnanimity, was the hero of the age : 
but the possession of talent rested, in a still higher degree, 
with the Duke of Friedland. Taciturn and reserved, this 
meee man seldom appeared in society, and passed his time 
in the study of the military science, or in the combination of 
political schemes. Though — of no high rank, his 
landed property was great; and he lived, even when divested 
of military employment, in a kind of regal splendour. The 
officers of his household were men of family; and, when he 
appeared in public, he was attended by six. knights and as 
many barons. He had- been removed from the — 

shortly 
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shortly before the appearance of Gustavus in the north of 
Germany, and had seen without regret that course of disaster 


which made it necessary for Austria to place him once more 
at the head of her troops. 


¢ At last the Imperial forces have at their head a General of 
the highest renown, invested with ample powers: for, as soon as 
Walstein took the command, all other dominion in the army ceased, 
not even excepting that of Ferdinand. A new spirit animated the 
troops ; the Catholics conceived fresh hopes ; and this unexpected 
appointment excited the apprehensions of the Protestants. Gustavus 

one, impatient to decide the comparative merit of himself and 
this new opponent, saw in this change a favour of fortune which 
prepared for him more splendid glory. The Imperial and Bavarian 
troops formed together an army of sixty thousand men, and the 
King of Sweden could not venture to come to an action in the field 
with such a force; so that, after having endeavoured in vain to 
prevent their junction, he made a precipitate retreat on Fran- 
conia, and waited a decisive movement on the part of Walstein. 
Nuremberg becoming exposed, Gustavus, indifferent to difficulty and 
danger whenever honour and the voice of humanity called on him, 
a ah to bury himself and his army under the walls rather than 
purchase his safety by the loss of that city. It was immediately 
fortified with care, and the King took up an entrenched camp 
under the protection of the ramparts. Meantime, Walstein had 
advanced by short marches almost to Neumark, where he ordered 
a general review of his forces. “ Battles enough have been fought,” 
said he to those who advised him to make an attack; “‘ it is time 
to follow another course.” The country being poor, and the con- 
veyance of provisions in those days being much restricted, scarcity 
soon began to be felt in the Imperial as well as in the Swedish 
camp: but Gustavus remained on the spot; and, having received 
reinforcements which were brought to him by the Chancellor 
Ozenstiern,. he was now at the head of about sixty thousand men. 
With these he left his lines, presented himself before the enemy 
in order of battle, and caused three formidable batteries, erected 
on the banks of the Rednitz, to play on Walstein’s camp: but the 
cautious Austrian kept within his entrenchments, and contented 
himself with replying to the challenge by a distant fire of artillery. 
His plan was to make the King waste his troops in attacks, or re- 
linquish his position from famine ; and so stedfastly did he adhere 
to this design, that neither the remonstrances of the Elector of 
Bavaria nor the impatience of his army, nor the insults of the 
enemy, could shake his resolution. Gustavus, deceived in his 
hopes, and pressed by scarcity, now determined to storm a camp 
which both art and nature seemed to render impregnable. 

‘ Attack of the Austrian camp.— The Austrian army was drawn 
up on the heights between the Biber and the Rednitz, known by 
the name of the Old Citadel and the Old Mountain} their camp, 
commanded by these heights, extended to a great distance across 
the ‘country ; and all the artillery was concentrated on the heights. 
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Strong redoubts were surrounded by deep ditches, while large trees 
laid cross-wise, and strong palisadoes, blocked up the approaches 
to the high ground. Such was the position which Gustavus Adol- 
phus flattered himself with carrying. The attack was furious, and 
the resistance dreadful. The German auxiliaries, to whom the King 
had allotted the dangerous honour of the first assault, were driven 
back; and, provoked by their retreat, he led on the Finns to the 
assault, to make the Germans blush for their failure, by contrast- 
irg their conduct with the bravery of the warriors of the north. 
The Finns were received with the same shower of fire, and were, 
in like manner, compelled to give way before superior force. In 
the course of ten hours, during which the battle lasted, every 
regiment made an attack, and every regiment, overpowered in its 
turn, withdrew from the field of battle; and, while Gustavus 
directed or led on these assaults, Walstein maintained his position 
immoveable on the heights. In the mean time, the left wing of 
the Swedes, posted in a little wood, engaged in a very keen con- 
test with the Imperial cavalry ; in which, notwithstanding prodigies 
of valour and much bloodshed, the success remained uncertain ; 
and the attack and defence were repeatedly renewed with the same 
fury till the approach of night. The Swedes had advanced too far 
to retreat without danger: but the King resolved to make them 
attempt it. While seeking for an officer to carry his orders, he 
met Colonel Hepburn, a brave Scotchman who had been mduced 
by no other motive than courage to leave the camp and participate 
in the dangers of the day; and who, offended with Gustavus for 
having a few days before passed him over and employed a young 
Colonel in an enterprize of eclat, had vowed in the heat of passion 
never to draw a sword in his service. The King, however, now 
addressed him, praised his courage, and begged him to carry to 
the regiments the order of retreat. ‘ Sire,” replied Hepburn, 
“ this is the only service which I cannot refuse your Majesty, for 
there is danger in it;’ and he immediately executed his com- 
mission. 

‘ The King felt the inexpediency of renewing the attack ; and, 
considering himself as beaten, bécause for the first time he had 
not been victorious, he retired with his army behind the Rednitz. 
Yet he and Walstein remained a fortnight longer in presence of one 
another, each expecting to oblige his adversary to retreat first. 
Both armies were threatened with the horrors of famine ; hunger 
rendered the soldiers daily more ungovernable; and the country- 
pores became the victims of their rapacity. At last, the King, 

airing of overcoming the perseverance of the Duke of Fried- 
land, decamped on the 8th of September 1632, and withdrew from 
the town of Nuremberg, after having furnished it with a sufficient 
garrison ; passing in order of battle in front of the enemy, who 
made no movement to disturb his march. Walstein, indeed, felt 
equally the necessity of repose, and seemed only to wait the retreat 
of the Swedes to begin his own; for, five days afterward, he also 
abandoned his position, near Zerndorf, setting fire to his camp.’ 
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A retrograde movement was not, however, the sure sign of 
a Cessation of hostilities between two such determined oppo- 
nents. Walstein soon discovered the project of marching 
northwards with the efficient part of his army, in the hope of 
striking terror, by a sudden irruption, into the Elector of 
Saxony, and detaching him from his alliance with Sweden ; 
while Gustavus, distrustful of the firmness of the Elector, lost 
no time in collecting the flower of his troops and following 
Walstein’s line of march. The inhabitants of the adjacent 
country flocked to the Swedish camp to see the gallant de- 
fender of their religion; and at Erfurth, in the beginning of 
November 1632, Guidedres took leave of his Queen, whom he 
was fated to see no more. He declined, however, at first to 
act offensively, and occupied a strong position near Naum- 
burg, where he might await in security the arrival of rein- 
forcements. Walstein was determined to keep the ground 
which he had gained in Saxony: but, aware of the danger of 
attacking Gustavus in an advantageous position, he confined 
himself to the defensive, and even detached a considerable 


part of his army under Count Pappenheim on a distant ex-’ 


pedition. The remainder he posted near Lutzen, in a position 


which had the double advantage of affording a defence from 


the Swedes, and of enabling him to overawe Leipsic and the 
Saxons. 


* No sooner had Gustavus been informed of the departure of 
Pappenheim, than he broke up his camp at Naumburg, and ad- 
vanced by forced marches to Weissenfels, from which place the 
report of his arrival soon reached Walstezn. ee but not 
disconcerted by this unexpected movement, the Duke of Friedland 
soon ‘formed his plan of defence. Though he had only 12,000 men 
on the spot, to oppose ‘to an enemy 20,000 strong, he saw no 
impossibility in maintaining his position till the return of Pappen- 
hem ; who could not, he knew, bejat a great distance. Couriers 
were immediately dispatched to recall him, and Walstein advanced 
into the plain which extends between the canal and Lutzen, where 
he awaited the King in order of battle. The firing of three cannon 
from the castle of Weissenfels, by Count Colloredo, gave notice of 
the advance of Gustavus; and at this concerted signal the Aus- 
trian advanced posts, under the command of Isolani, the General 
of the Croats, assembled to occupy the villages situated on the 
enemy's route: but their feeble resistance could not stop the pro- 
gress of the Swedes, who took up their position below Lutzen, 

ite to the Imperial army. 

* Batile of Lutzen.—The high road from Weissenfels to Leipsic 
is ‘imtersected between Lutzen and Markranstadt by the canal 
which extends from Zeitz to Merseberg, and joins the Elster to 
the ‘Saale. The ‘left flank of the Imperialists and the right of the 
Swedes were covered by this canal, yet so as to allow the cavalry 
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ef the two armies to manceuvre on either bank. Walstein’s right 
wing was stationed behind Lutzen to the north, and the left wing 
of the Swedes to the south of that small town. Both armies faced 
the high road, which passed between them, and formed in fact 
the chief separation between the opposing fronts. The evening 
before Walstein had taken possession of this road, he caused 
trenches to be dug along it on both sides, and lined them with 
soldiers, so as to render the passage of it difficult and dangerous. 
Behind these troops a battery was erected of seven large cannon ; 
while, near the town of Lutzen, fourteen field-pieces had been 
placed on an eminence from which they could sweep the greatest 
part of the plain. The infantry, divided into five brigades, were 
drawn up in array three hundred paces behind the high road, and 
the cavalry covered the flank. The darkness of the night favoured 
these operations, and before day-light the Austrian army was 
completely ready to receive the enemy. 

‘ Gustavus chose the same order of battle which had secured 
the victory to him in the year before at Leipsic: his whole army 
being formed in two lines, with the canal on the right and the town 
of Lutzen on the left: the infantry posted in the centre, the 
cavalry on the wings, and the artillery in front. Duke Bernard 
of Saxe Weimar commanded the German cavalry in the left wing ; 
and the Kin pee himself at the head of the Swedes on the right, 
that the rivalship between the two nations might produce an emu- 
lation in their exertions. Similar dispositions were observed in 
the second line.— Henderson, a Scotch officer, commanded the 
reserve. 

¢ The public expectation, which had been disappointed at the 
camp of Nuremberg, was now about to be satisfied in the plains 
of Lutzen ; and this day was to shew to Europe who was the 
greatest of her warriors, and to give a conqueror to him who had 
never yielded before. Moreover, the fate of Germany and of the 
Protestant cause depended on the issue. Generous sentiments of 
patriotism and liberty animated the warriors of the north; whil 
the remembrance of the glory of the empire, and an ardent zeal in 
defence of the antient doctrines, exalted the courage of their 
enemies. At last, the dawn appeared, but a thick fog prevented 
the armies from seeing each other, and suspended the attack. 
The King of Sweden fell on his knees in front of his line; and his 
whole army followed his example, beginning a solemn hymn, 
accompanied by military music. Gustavus then mounted his 
horse, rode along the ranks, and addressed to his soldiers those 
inspiring words which belong only to the language of heroes. As 
soon as the fog began to clear up, the flames were seen rising from 
the town of Lutzen, which the Duke of Friedland had set on fire 
to prevent his being turned on that point. The signal for attack 
was now given. The Swedish cavalry rushed forwards on the 
enemy, and the infantry marched towards the trenches. Though 
received by a dreadful fire of musquetry, and by that of the heavy 
artillery placed on the opposite side, these brave warriors con- 
tinued to advance with unshaken intrepidity; the enemy aban 
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doned their post ; and the Swedes seized the seven pieces of cannon 
and turned them on the Austrians. Already the first and second 
brigades of the Imperialists were broken, and the third began to 
yield, but Walstein arrived to remedy the disorder. The repulsed 
brigades, supported by three regiments of cavalry, then faced the 
Swedes anew, and pierced with fury into their ranks. A most 
destructive combat now began: the two armies were too near each 
other to admit of manceuvring; the Swedes, fatigued and over- 
af numbers, retired behind the trenches; and the battery 
that had been taken fell again into the hands of the Austrians. 

‘ In the mean time, the Swedish right wing, led on by the King 
in person, attacked the enemy’s left. ‘The first shock of the 
Finnish cuirassiers had already dispersed the light corps of Poles 
and Croats ; when, at this critical moment, Gustavus was informed 
that his infantry in the centre was retreating, and that his left 
wing, exposed to the artillery on the heights, also began to fall 
back. Having directed General Horn to pursue the retreating wing 
of the enemy, he set out, at the head of a regiment of cavalry, 
to stop the disorder in his left wing. His own horse being full of 
fire, he easily surmounted every obstacle: but the troops that 
followed him found the passage more difficult ; only a few horse- 
men, among whom was Francis Albert, Duke of Saxe Lauenburg, 
being able to keep up with him. Gustavus rushed to the place at 
which the attack was keenest, and looked around him to reconnoitre 
the hostile army. At that very moment, an Austrian officer, ob- 
serving every body to give place respectfully to the stranger, 
ordered a musqueteer to take aim at him: “ Fire on that person,” 
said he; ‘“‘ he must be a man of importance ;” the soldier fired, 
and the King’s arm was shattered by the ball. A confused cry, in 
which nothing could be distinguished but the words “‘ The King is 
wounded !” pervaded the Swedish ranks. ‘“ It is of no consequence, 
follow me !” cried Gustavus, collecting all his strength, and turning 
towards the enemy: but, feeling himself overcome and ready to 
faint, he begged in French the Duke of Saxe Lauenburg to con- 
duct him unseen out of the crowd. While the latter advanced 
towards the left wing, making a long circuit to conceal this dis- 
couraging sight from the infantry, Gustavus received a second 
shot; which deprived him ofhis remaining strength. ‘“‘ My wounds 
aré mortal, my brother,” said he with an expiring voice, ‘‘ think 
only of your own safety.” A moment afterward he fell from his 
horse, and, being abandoned by all his attendants, he breathed his 
last in the hands of Croats. His charger, galloping about in the field 
without a rider, and covered with Blood, soon discovered to the 
Swedish cavalry the loss of the King. Enraged, they rushed for- 
wards to rescue from the enemy the sacred deposit, and a de- 
structive combat took place around his body, which was speedily 
covered with a heap of slain. The dreadful news soon spread 
through the Swedish army : but, instead of damping their courage, 
it raised it to fury. The troops rushed headlong a second time 
on theenemy’s left wing, which now opposed only a feeble resist- 
ance, and its defeat was accomplished. Duke Bernard 7 404 
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himself at the head of the army, and the genius of Gustavus seemed 
once more to lead on his victorious bands. Order was re- 
established in the left wing, which broke the Austrian right, and 

ined possession of the artillery placed on the, heights. The 
Swedish infantry in the centre once more marched against the 
trenches, and the battery of seven cannon was again taken. The 
attack was continued with impetuosity against the battalions in the 
centre; and chance conspired with Swedish valour to hasten their 
defeat, the caissoons of the Imperialists having taken fire, and their 
grenades and bombs blowing up with a terrific explosion. The 
astonished troops supposed that they were surprized in the rear, 
while the Swedish brigades were attacking them in front: their 
courage was shaken ; they saw their left wing yielding, their right 
on the point of giving way, and their artillery in the bands of the 
Swedes. The victory was almost decided ; and the fortune of the 
day depended on a moment, when Pappenheim arrived with several 
regiments of cuirassiers and dragoons. All the advantages which 
the Swedes had obtained were now suspended, and a fresh battle 
must be fought. 

‘ The oedair to recall the Austrian General had found him at 
Halle, where he was taking some repose while his soldiers were 
finishing the pillage of the town. As it was impossible to collect 
the rere? A with the promptitude required by the urgency of his 
orders and his own impatience, he made eight regiments of cavalry 
take their horses and proceed in all possible haste to Lutzen. He 
joined the Imperial army just in time tobe a witness of the flight 
of its left wing, pursued by Gustavus Horn, and at first found 
himself surrounded by the fugitives: but his presence soon put a 
stop to the disorder; he rallied the flying troops, and Jed them 
back to meet the enemy ; while, with the cavalry, he madea rapid 
charge on the Swedes, who, disordered by exertion which 
had procured their success, gave way before the overpowering 
crowd. The arrival of Pappenheim, of which they had begun to 
despair, re-animated the courage of the Imperial infantry in the 
centre, and Walstein seized the favourable moment to soy th his 
line. ‘The Swedish battalions now retired, in a compact mass, 
behind the trenches, and the Austrian battery was a second time 
relinquished. For a moment, the space between the armies was 
unoccupied, and the yellow regiment of Swedes, one of the 
bravest of those which signalized their valour on this bloody day, 
was seen extended on the field in the order.in which it had fought. 
A regiment in blue underwent the same fate, ‘being cut in pieces 
after a furious contest by Piccolomini, who attacked it at the head 
of the Imperial cavalry. Seven times, in the course of the day, 
did that excellent General renew the attack, and seven horses 
were killed under him. 

« All these efforts, however, could not fix the fortune of the 
day. The Swedes were now preparing a final.attack; while, on 
the other side, Walstein was seen riding along the Austrian di- 
visions, and exerting himself to the utmost to retain the victory 


which was on the point of deserting him. A fresh bnanitinewr sous 
place, 
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place, the brave Pappenheim received a mortal wound, and his 
death caused great discouragement among the Imperialists. 
The Swedes attacked with increasing fury; all the efforts of 
Walstein, Piccolomini, Colloredo, and other brave officers, were 
unable to resist their exertions ; the Austrian army lost its artillery, 


a great number of colours, and abandoned the field of battle to 
the enemy. 


* The whole plain from Lutzen to the canal was covered with 
the wounded, the dying, and the dead. — After a long and toilsome 
search, the body of the King was at last discovered near the large 
stone which is still seen between the canal and Lutzen, and which 
since this memorable catastrophe bears the name of the “ Stone of 
the Swedes.” The death of Gustavus effaced all the splendour of 
the victory; and a mournful silence, interrupted only by sighs, 
prevailed throughout the camp. The King had not reached his 
thirty-eighth year when he was thus called away from his high 
destinies. His faithfyl companions in arms carried his body, 
bathing it with tears, first to a neighbouring village, and afterward 
to Weissenfels, whither the soldiers crowded to contemplate once 
more the features of their hcro. Bernard, Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
following up his success and his vengeance, placed the funeral 
car of Gustavus at the head of his army, and drove before him 
Walstein and the Imperialists out of Saxony and Misnia.’ 


The fame of Walstein, which was expected to shine forth 
with double lustre on the fall of Gustavus, became eclipsed 
soon after that event. Instead of renewing the next campaign 
with vigour and activity, he kept his troops inactive, and soon 
gave reason to suspect that he entertained designs of rendering 
himself independent of his. government: he is even said to 
have negotiated, first with the Saxons and eventually with the 
Swedes and French, for the support of these unjustifiable 
pretensions; and his last step was to make an appeal (in 
January 1634) to the principal officers in his own army. 
The majority discovered a disposition to receive his orders, and 
to co-operate with him in his projects, the ostensible object of ' 
which was to deliver the court of Austria from Spanish in- 
fluence: but, no sooner was his real conduct ascertained at 
Vienna, than directions were sent to change the command, 
and to seize him and his principal officers. The main bod 
of the soldiery proved loyal; and Walstein was obliged to 
withdraw with a few regiments, followed to Egra by a party 
who had taken a vow to rid the empire of this dangerous 
chief. Having invited his principal officers to an entertain- 
ment, they put them to death, and proceeded immediately 
afterward to the house of Walstein, who fell a victim to their 
fury, in his soth year. 

‘ Walstein, elevated by fortune, and ruined by her, —a gteat 


and admirable character, notwithstanding his defects, — would 
App. Rev. Vou. LxxxI. Kk perhaps 
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erhaps have been the first man of his age, had he not wished to 
be the most surprizing. The heroic qualities, prudence, justice, 
firmness, and courage, were conspicuous in him: but he wanted 
the milder virtues which embellish heroism and render power 
amiable. Prone to extremes in punishing as in rewarding, he 
succeeded in keeping the spirit of his soldiers in perpetual activity ; 
and no General could boast of having been more zealously obeyed. 
He set a higher value on submission than orn bravery, because the 
latter is a virtue limited to the soldier, while the former is the 
main instrument of the agency of the General. Arbitrary orders 
continually familiarized the troops with habits of subordination ; 
and he rewarded any instance of eagerness to obey him, even in 
trifling matters, with liberality. His munificence was supported by an 
immense income, reckoned by some at not less than 100,000. a-year. 
The pride and independence of his character made him enemies, 
who ee perhaps been the chief cause of the clouds cast on his 
reputation ; for, to speak impartially, it must be allowed that we 
owe the accounts of his actions to writers of no great authority ; 
and that the suspicion of his designs on the crown of Bohemia is 
founded only on presumption. No documents have yet been dis- 
covered which explain to us the secret motives of his conduct 
with evidence worthy of history; and most of his public and 
undisputed actions may be attributed to commendable or at least 
to lawful motives. Several of his steps, which have been most 
strongly blamed, may bear the construction of a desire of peace ; 
while others are to be explained by a well-founded. distrust of the 
Emperor, and the natural anxiety of a public man to keep up his 
influence. His conduct to the electors of Bavaria proceeded 
indeed from an implacable and ungenerous spirit of revenge: but 
to charge him with treachery to his sovereign is an unauthorized 
stretch of the evidence against him.’ 


To this sketch from the pen of M. Jay, we subjoin another 
on the same subject by Sarrazin, a French writer nearly co- 
temporary with JWalstein, and noted for his success in the 
delineation of character. Our readers will find, in his portrait 
of the German chief, several of the features that belong to a 
well-known personage of the present day, destined like himself 
to the greatest vicissitudes of fortune. 


“ Albert Walstein had a lofty and daring mind, but was restless 
and impatient of a tranquil life ; his body was vigorous, his stature 
tall, and his countenance impressive rather than agreeable. He 
was naturally very sober, sleeping little, and always employed: he 
readily endured cold and hunger, was an enemy to pleasure, and 
overcame the gout, as he warded off other complaints, by dint of 
temperance and exercise. He spoke little, and thought much; 
executed all his writing himself; was valiant and judicious in war ; 
admirable in levying and maintaining an army ; severe in punishing 
and lavish in rewarding, yet doing both with discernment and 
judgment ; always firm under misfortune ; kind to those in want, 


ut in other cases proud and haughty; immoderately ambitious ; 
severe 
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severe in his vengeance, prone to anger, and apparently fond of 
show: but doing nothing without design; never wanting the pre- 
tence of public good, though all his efforts had evidently a 
direction to his personal aggrandizement; secretly despising 
religion, though he made it an engine of policy ; employing artifice 
in every thing, particularly in appearing disinterested ; vigilant 
and clear-sighted with regard to the designs of others, and ex- 
tremely wary in conducting his own; above all, skilful in concealing 
them, and the more impenetrable as he assumed in public the 
appearance of frankness, and blamed in others that dissimulation 
which he always practised himself.” 


Internal affairs of France. — We now return to the domestic 
politics of France; and, in treating of these, it is proper 
to remark that M. Jay is by no means disposed to join ina 
notion too lightly taken up by Mr. Hume, that Richelieu was 
disagreeable tu the Queen on account of his age and manners. 
He explains her dislike (vol. i. p. 71.) by ascribing it to a 
much more probable reason, — the hostility of the Cardinal to 
the house of Austria, the immediate connection of that Princess. 
In carrying on the war of Germany, Jichelieu had to combat 
not only the family-attachment of the Queen, but the secret 
arguments of the Catholic clergy; who sought to alarm the 
feeble Louis with the criminality of an alliance with heretics, 
and of an opposition to the efforts of a Catholic power. A 


curious specimen of these intrigues is given (vol. ii. p. 60.) 


in the case of Pére Causszn, the King’s confessor; who ad- 
vocated the cause of the church in every possible way, until 
Richelieu found it necessary to replace him by a more subser- 
vient representative. In fact, every effort made against the 
minister, whether by females or clergyrnen, by courtiers or 
soldiers, ended in the discomfiture of the parties, and the 
farther consolidation of the Cardinal’s power. The most 
serious and affecting event of this nature occurred in the case 
of Cing-Mars, a favourite of Louis; who after having been 
indebted for his elevation to the Cardinal, conceived himself 
of sufficient weight to join the opposite party, and entered 
into a treasonable correspondence with the Spanish court, 
the discovery of which brought him and his adherents to the 
scaffold. It was on this occasion that De Thou, the son of the 
historian, forfeited his life; and his fate, which was much 
regretted, was ascribed to an excess of vindictive ‘feeling on 
the part of the Cardinal, since De Thou was found guilty of 
no other crime than that of not denouncing the treaty in 
question. He was not charged with conspiring against the 
Cardinal’s life; a charge indeed which is but indistinctly 
brought forwards in these Me ass whether we refer to the 
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conspiracy of Cing-Mars, or to the previous project ascribed 
(vol. ii. p. 39.) in a very mysterious strain to the Princes of 
the blood. Society was happily emerging from the barbarism 
which gave a sanction to such odious attempts. 


’¢ The French manners underwent a remarkable change about 
this period ; they lost much of that roughness which is engendered 
in the midst of revolutions and civil wars; and, while love as a 
serious passion was perhaps weakened, attention to the fair.sex 
made progress in all the classes of society. Part of this refine- 
ment in social intercourse is to be ascribed to the example of the 
court, and especially to the influence of the queens of the house 
of Medicis, and of Anne of Austria. The almost religious 
devotion shewn to ladies by the Italians and Spaniards modified 
the fickle vivacity of the French, and the result of the two was a 
style of behaviour between the sexes which was equally agreeable 
to both. — The court had now become the centre both of business 
and elegant manners: the great lords forsook the country, lived 
at court, and augmented its splendour by their presence. It was 
there that they disputed for favour, places, and pensions ; while, 
by mixing with the favourites of fortune and power, they effaced 
by degrees those distinctions of rank of which their ancestors had 
been so tenacious. On the other hand, by abandoning their 
castles in order to attend the levee of a prince or a minister, they 
lost their remaining independence and their antient authority ; 
since the exorbitant expences which the great and the petty nobles 
were obliged to incur, to support their rank at public entertain- 
ments, and on other occasions of display, contributed, by dimi- 
nishing their fortunes, to lessen the veneration which the people 
still preserved for their names. Alliances, which their ancestors 
would have scorned, repaired their fortunes, but did not restore 
the dignity of their families. 

* Religion still preserved in appearance all its influence. Since 
the civil wars, the attachment of the Catholics and the Protestants 
to external forms of worship had assumed the aspect of party- 
spisit, for their mutual hatred was restrained but not extinguished. 
Now that religious quarrels were no longer decided on the field 
of battle, controversial disputes had become more keen and more 
frequent ; theological questions occupied the attention of all; 
and it was in particular to these thorny discussions that the art of 
writing, which was daily making fresh progress, was applied. 
This spirit of arguing became so much the ruling passion of the age, 
that those who signalized themselves in this way obtained great re- 
putation, and found it sometimes the road to honour and fortune. 
Richelieu himself had at first figured as a controversialist, and did 
net desert this path to distinction till circumstances procured for 
him a place in the King’s council. 

‘ Atthe period of which I speak, the doctrinal part of religion 
occupied more attention than morality; and, by a necessary conse- 
quence, the public laid greater stress on the practice of religious 
ceremonies than on the duties of social life. In like manner, 
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superstitious ideas triumphed even at court, and no remarkable 


event took place without having been the supposed object of a 
revelation from heaven.’ 


Louis, like other princes of weak understanding, was 
tenacious of the appearance of power, and required always 
some confidential favourite to whom he might unbosom his 
thoughts without reserve. The Cardinal, therefore, who never 
shewed himself too delicate for intrigue, supplied him with 
favourites through whose medium he was enabled to discover 
and to gratify his secret wishes. We shall do wrong, how- 
ever, to ascribe to such a cause his continued ascendancy over 
the mind of Louis: for we shall find a more convincing reason 
in the political difficulties of the sovereign, and in his conviction 
that his minister was the great means of supporting him 
against domestic intrigues trom within and the hostility of 
Spain from without. To remove the Cardinal would have 
been nothing short of renouncing the course of policy adopted 
by Henry 1V., and consenting to make his government act 
a subordinate part to its aspiring neighbours. 

The time, however, was now approaching which was to put 
a close to the ministerial career that had hitherto triumphed 
over all opposition. Towards the latter part of 1642, in 
the 58th year of Richelieu’s life and the 18th of his ministry, 
the symptoms of the malady that had gradually wasted his 
constitution assumed a fatal aspect. 


‘ The King, on being informed of the danger which threatened 
his minister, paid him_a visit on the 2d of December. ( 1642.) 
He entered the room with the Marquis de Villequier, the captain 
of his guards, approached the sick bed, and addressed the Cardinal 
in affectionate terms. *“ Sire,” replied Richelieu, “ this is our last 
adieu. In bidding farewell to your Majesty, I have the comfort of 
leaving your kingdom more powerful than it has ever been, and 
your enemies humbled. The only reward that I venture to ask, 
for my labours and my services, is the continuance of your kind- 
ness and protection te my nephews and other relations; and I will 
give them my blessing only on the condition of their obeying you 
always with inviolable fidelity. Your Majesty’s council is com- 
posed of persons capable of serving you; and you will act wisely 
in retaining them in your employment.” Louis promised to com- 
ply with this advice; and it is said that the dying Cardinal spoke of 
Mazarin as the most proper person to fill the place of prime 
minister. 

‘ Richelieu displayed on his death-bed great affection for his 
relations, and more particularly for the Duchess of Azguillon, his 
niece. ‘* You are the person whom [ have loved most,” said he, 
kissing her hand. ‘ I am very ill! Withdraw, my niece, I beg: 
your tears overcome me; spare yourself the sorrow of seeing me 
die”” ‘The Duchess was obliged to retire. The Cardinal had 
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made his will at Narbonne, and left immense wealth to his heies. 
Indeed, we might think, when considering his legacies, donations, 
and rewards to his servants, that we were reading the will of a 
sovereign.’ 


The monarch, who was always of a feeble constitution, fol- 
lowed his minister to the grave in the course of a few months; 
and his reign, at least the better part of it, was thus little else 
than the reign of Richelieu. M. Jay concludes his narrative 
by a series of observations on the principal characteristics of 
the Cardinal’s policy, among which his patronage of literature 
deservedly occupies a prominent place. 


‘ Until the age of which we are speaking, ignorance had been 
in a manner a title of nobility, many gentlemen boasting that they 
could neither read nor write, and considering the cultivation of 
the mind as incompatible with their title to a proud and stately 
inactivity. In this respect, Richelieu was far from sharing the 
prejudices af the times; for he esteemed, he honoured, and he 
rewarded men who were distinguished for their knowlege or their 
talents. After the taking of Montauban in 1629, some Protestant 
ministers of that town soliciting an audience of the Cardinal as 
deputies from the consistory, he refused to receive them in that 
capacity, and sent them a message ‘ that their assembly did not 
form an ecclesiastical body in the state, but that he esteemed them 
as men of learning, and in that quality they should be welcome.” 
The ministers accepted the invitation, discoursed with the Cardinal 
on points of sacred and profane literature, and departed highly 
pleased with the politeness of his manners and the charms of his 
conversation. 

‘In declaring himself the patron of letters, Richelieu made 
himself a sharer in their fame; and in rendering seats in the 
Academy an object of ambition to the greatest families in the 
kingdom, he ennobled the cultivation of elegant studies, which in 
their turn softened the rudeness of manners, and gave the French 
the first lessons of taste and urbanity. This is perhaps one of the 
Eecerest services which he rendered to the nation: but I will not 

issemble that this great politician had a farther object in view. 
He had too much sagacity not to perceive that, since the 
invention of printing, public opinion had become of great im- 
portance; and, by favouring men of letters, he influenced the 
public through their medium, since they were bound in gratitude 
to support his reputation. Almost all the great writers, whom 
France boasts, have been members of the Academy; and, if 
some have not enjoyed that honour, the omission is to be ascribed 
to circumstances unconnected with the will of the Academy, since 
its organization was directed by the most liberal motives. 

‘ The Academy, as established by Richelieu, was composed of 
forty members, and was appointed to meet regularly once or 
twice in a week for the compilation of a Dictionary of the French 
language, or for the discussion of subjects of literary criticism. 
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Richelieu consented to take the title of Protector; and it was 
resolved, from respect to their founder, to engrave his portrait on 
the seal of the Academy. The elections were perfectly free ; and 
neither birth nor rank conferred privileges or precedence in the 
meetings. This provision manifests the discernment of the Car- 
dinal, who foresaw that an institution of that nature could not 
prosper if any other distinction were admitted than that of merit, 
or any privilege but that of genius. The members promised on 
their honour to pay no regard to solicitations of whatever nature, 
and to keep their votes disengaged, that they might grant them at 
the time of the election to persons who were really worthy of them. 
The absurd rule which obliges the candidates to visit the members 
before the election was not then in existence, or in idea; and 
public opinion, which is seldom far wrong, almost always decided 
between the competitors. Machiavel observes somewhere that, to 
reform a state, we ought to bring it back to the principles of its 
original institutions. Might not the utility of this maxim be tried 
in the case of the Academy ? 

‘ It thus appears that science, literature, and the arts, had re- 
ceived under the auspices of Cardinal Richelieu that impulse which 
in a few years afterward raised them to so high a degree of per- 
fection. The last half of the seventeenth century is of the two 
the more splendid, and the more fruitful in master-pieces: but 
the first half appears to me the more deserving of our admiration. 
Greater efforts were perhaps necessary to recover the principles of 


taste after the dark ages, than to fix them ;—to give the reason- . 


ing powers their proper direction than to extend and improve them. 
These two intervals of time, very distinctly marked, but commonly 
confounded under the general title of the age of Louis XIV., 
form an unparalleled era in the annals of the human mind. The 
pride of the illustrious men of the last half of the century consists 
in having duly appreciated the merit of their predecessors, in 
having raised themselves to an equal rank by an application of 
their principles, and in having given an improved form to what 
the others had discovered. 

‘ If the internal administration of the state was frequently 
embarrassed, it would be unjust to blame Richelieu; since these 
embarrassments were not in any great degree the effects of foreign 
wars, which besides could scarcely be avoided. The dilapidations 
of former ministers ; the domestic dissensions, which were excited 
in turns by the rapacity of the nobles and the spirit of insubor- 
dination ; the passions of a queen-mother who could never make a 

rudent use of authority; and the continued weakness of Louis ; 
all contributed to swell the amount of public difficulties. Richelieu 
was exactly the man of whom France stood in need at the time at 
which he lived, and even his defects were useful to the state. He 
employed in business a dispatch unknown before, and which is 
almost always an indication of success. Being wholly occupied 
with great designs, he was perhaps too inattentive to the state of 
the lower orders; and he had given his thoughts more to the 
brilliant department of foreign politics than to the improvement of 
Kk 4 internal 
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internal administration. Yet this great man was not without sound 
views of domestic government. e laid the foundation of a naval — 
force, was well acquainted with the importance of trade, and 
even protected it as far as the state of the finances allowed him: 
but he was sometimes mistaken with regard to the means. The 
main principle of his administration reduces itself to economy and 
order, sources of wealth always productive, and indeed the most use- 
ful in time of peace ;— the most favourable likewise to humanity, but 
not always sufficient, particularly when the interests of a nation 
acquire extension, and its relations with foreign states become 
complicated. 

¢ From the rapid sketch which I have now made, it appears that 
nothing was yet brought to perfection in France, but that every 
thing had a tendency that way; and that this tendency, now irre- 
sistible, received its direction from the genius of Richelieu.’ 


After this ample notice of the historical part of the present 
work, it remains to make some observations on the compo- 
sition; and here we are concerned at being unable to confirm 
the favourable expectation excited by M. Jay’s speeches 
in the House of French Representatives, and at being 
obliged to pronounce his manner altogether mferior to the 
importance of his matter. Our readers must not form their 
opinion of his style from the extracts which we have made ; 
most of them being materially compressed, and divested of 
those contradictory expressions which French authors have 
very little scruple in inserting whenever they serve the purpose 
of giving a ‘higher colouring to the picture. In addition 
to, these inaccuracies, M. Jay has no idea of keeping up the 
connection of narrative, or of preparing his readers for an 
easy transition from one subject to another. He introduces a 
string of unknown names, breaks the relation of a material 
transaction into fragments, and discovers very litile discri- 
mination as to the comparative interest of:events. It is thus 
that we have in one part (vol.i. p. 280.) episodes of undue 
length ; in others (vol. i. pp. 102. 107.3 vol. ii. pp. 55-1515 
&e. such a want of arrangement, and such a frittering down 
of the main story, that the reader’s attention becomes distracted 
and fatigued. We were prepared~in the case of a French 
writer for the habitual use of terms of exaggeration, and for 
romantic encomiums on any favourite theme, such as those 
that occur (vol. li. p. 303.) in treating of Corneille’s well 
known tragedy of the Cid: but we thought that the days were 
past for the repeated insertion of tedious speeches and long. 
quotations, (vol. i. pp. 32. 43. 78. 166.; vol. ii. pp. 242, 
et seq.) in the body of an historical narrative. ‘To this list 
of objections we must add that the language is frequently very 
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negligent, and that we sometimes have met with such expres- 
sions as (vol.ii. p. 42.) ‘ Jl déliora les habitants des craintes 
dont ils n’étoient pas encore entiérement délivrés. On the other 
hand, we have the satisfaction of bearing testimony to con- 
siderable research on the part of M. Jay; and the occasional 
introduction (vol. i. pp. 158.177.) of a neat turn in the way 
of interrogation makes us forget, for a moment, the habitual 
dryness of his style. His chief merit, however, rests on the 
integrity of his views and the independence of his sentiments : 
he onl neither of the great parties which at present divide 
public opinion in France; he forbears the incense of a dedi- 
cation; and he concludes his book with a series of observations 
on the existing state of things, that are replete with moderate 
and patriotic feeling. In short, he possesses the solid part or 
what may be called the rough materials of an historian, but 
wants his polish and attractive grace. 

We conclude our report of this work by extracting from it 
a couple of paragraphs on the character of a well known 
cotemporary of Richelieu, the Spanish minister, Olivarez. 
These sketches are not from the pen of M. Jay, but proceed 
from two persons living at the same time with the statesman ; 
one of whom, Fontrailles, had been deputed to Madrid on a 


secret mission by a party conspiring against Richelieu. 


“ On the day of my arrival at Madrid,” says Fontrailles, “I saw 
the Condé-Duke without difficulty. Though I was very indif- 
ferently dressed, he would not allow me to remain uncovered. 
before him. 1 was taken to him when sitting in his carriage, and, 
soon perceived that the sight of the seal and signature of Monsieur 
gave him a real pleasure. This was apparent from some messages, 
which he sent to the King his master; and, perceiving that I ha 
caught his sentiments, he endeavoured to repair his. indiscretion, 
but it was in avery aukward way. Our ride continued not less 
than three hours. He spoke to me of the Cardinal with respect and 
marks of esteem; which shewed his fear of him. He knew as well 
as I did all the people of quality at our court, and their respective 
views. When I took leave of him, he committed me to the care 
of a secretary of state, his confident, named Carnero. He kept 
his beads all the time in his hand, but said scarcely a word about 
the Pope or religion: knowing that I was.a Hugonot, he thought 
that he gratified me by this reserve. I conversed with him. only.in 
his carriage, for he did not like to. be seen, except in a sitting pos- 
ture, in which he looked very well; but, when. he stood. up, his 
chin almost touched his knees, so much was he bent, I saw, him 
only once standing, and that was by accident, and I perceived, 
very plainly that he was vexed at it. He kept me sy s, and 
wished to make a merit of having obliged: the Spanish cabinet to 
go, as he said, post haste in their proceedings, which was very 
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contrary to the custom and practice of the court of Madrid. I 
saw the King after the signature of the treaty, but he said very 
little. The minister conducted all business with the same authority 
that Cardinal Richelieu exercised in France.” 


The other sketch is from the pen of a writer sufficiently 
known among the French literati of the seventeenth century. 


** On some occasions,” says Voiture, ‘the Duke d’Olivarez 
shewed that all the reasons of state which could be urged had less 
influence on his mind than religion, and that he chose to be a bad 
politician rather than a bad Christian. Even his enemies do not dis- 
pute his integrity. He has always been liberal of his own property, 
and frugal of that of the public; and consequently, after having 
had the disposal of so many millions, he is at present sixty thou- 
sand pounds sterling in debt. In his house, his expences, and his 
suite, as well as in his affability and facility of access, he differs in 
nothing from a private individual. In his youth he was very well 
shaped, tall, and handsome. His entrance on public affairs took 

lace at a time when the genius of Spain seemed on the decline. 

hat monarchy, elevated to the highest point of its greatness 
under Charles V., supported itself with difficulty under Philip II., 
and appeared on the wane under his successors. In all the press- 
ure of public business, Olivarez was in the habit of going daily 
from Madrid to the Escurial, with two secretaries, in a very plain 
equipage ; and the minister who put in motion so many armies, 
and brought into action so many thousands of men, had, in gene- 
ral, only three or four attendants. His government had the good 
fortune of not being stained with blood: his suspicions and his 
fears did not thin the court to fill the prisons ; and the charge of 
high treason was not used by him as a pretext to gratify vindictive 
feeling. Whatever may have been said or done against him, he 
had no enemies but those of the state.” 





Art. IV. Frrepericu SCHLEGEL’s Geschichte der alten und neuen 
Literatur, &c.; i.e. Lectures on Antient and Modern Litera- 
ture, delivered at Vienna in 1812, by FREDERICK SCHLEGEL. 
1z2mo. 2 Vols.. Vienna. 1815. 


HE author of these Lectures is, we believe, the elder brother 

of Mr. Augustus William Schlegel, whose work on Dramatic 
Literature was noticed by us at some length in our Number for 
October last, p.113; and, as he had priority in birth, so has 
he also been longer known to the world as an author. In 1795 
he printed Essays on Greek Literature and Cultivation; and 
in 1809 he sent abroad a speculative book on the Language 
and Learning of the Hindoos, in which he takes the Sanskrit 
for an unmixed and self-derived language, whereas it includes 
more 
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more symptoms of having resulted from the confluence of se- 
veral distinct dialects. He now undertakes the condensation 
of his comprehensive acquaintance with the literature of the 
world into two duodecimo volumes; which comprize the 
substance and imitate the arrangement of sixteen lectures de- 
livered at Vienna. They are dedicated by permission to the 
Prince of Metternich. 

The first lecture is introductory, and sketches a plan of the 
entire course. Remarks occur on the great influence of lite- 
rafure over the morality, the spirit, the character, the intel- 
lectual developement, the political conduct, and the final 
celebrity of nations; and governments are advised to go more 
steadily and systematically hand in hand with the instructors 
of the people. With the progress and diffusion of the art of 
reading, the literary priesthood, if we may so call the mass 
of author's, has superseded the oral priesthood, whose alliance 
was formerly the more important of the two to the magistrate. 

A history of Greek literature is also given, from its com- 
mencement to the time of Sophocles. It is well observed that 
the Greek and the English theatres agree in having chosen 
national events and characters for the theme of represent- 
ation; and that they have thus concentrated popular attention 
on domestic incident, which is favourable to love of country, 
to originality of turn, and to public spirit, The Roman 
theatre, like the French, was never a school of patriotism. 
Warm exhortations are made to the Germans to assert more 
nationality of taste; to disdain the imitation of foreign mo- 
dels, and the celebration of classical heroes; and to seek for 
that uniting principle, which the political constitution of their 
country has not bestowed, in the praise of the same native 
heroes, and in the study of the same native poets and sages. 
A good work of art, like a fine landscape in the natural world, 
attaches successive generations of men to the country which 
endowed it with shape and features. 

The great influence of Greek and Roman literature on the 
culture of modern nations renders necessary some previous 
account of the classical models: but, as the influence of a 
still previous oriental literature, which the Jews had preserved, 
was not felt in the antient world until the Alexandrian version 
of their Scriptures was promulgated, these Hebrew remains, 
M. ScHLEGEL thinks, may best find a place in the survey of the 
Alexandrian writers. Concerning Homer, nothing new occurs. 

Lecture II. treats of the later Greek Literature, of So- 
phistry and Philosophy, and of the Peculiarities of the Alex- 
andrian School. The author much adheres to the track laid 
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down in Schelil’s Greek Literature, of which a careful ac- 
count was given in our lxxiiid volume, p. 449. 

The third lecture endeavours to define the Influence of the 
Greeks over the Romans, and includes a rapid Sketch of Ro- 
man Literature until the termination of its Augustan age. 
The principal peculiarity in this section is the depretiation of 
‘Cicero. Ben if we could now afford to desist from the 
anxious study of his writings, because so large a portion of 
his sentiments and of his very phrases has passed into the 
daily literature of every European nation; and though we 
constantly drink of his waters, if not at the source, yet at the 
other end of the aqueduct; still there would be something of 
ingratitude in forgetting the great obligations which, at the 
revival of learning, the whole modern world owed to the 
general predilection for Cicero’s writings. If his example 
has tended to infuse into our written language'an amplifi- 
cation that is proper only in a speaker, yet he taught mo- 
rality to be liberal, philosophy to be inquisitive, and 
statesmanship to regard opinion. 

Lecture IV. opens with Reflections on the short Duration 
of Roman Literature, which began with Cicero and ended 
with Tacitus. On the accession of Hadrian, a regular pre- 
ference of the Greek language was established at court; and 
the consequence was that the empire was obliged to obey the 
public opinion of those who read and talked in Greek. Hence- 
forwards, the writers at Alexandria swayed the Roman world. 
Concerning the sources of their religious opinions, the follow- 
ing curious passage occurs: (vol. i. p. 151.) 

‘ Among the nations who partook this early oriental culture, 
the high antiquity of which is attested alike by monuments in 

, in Persia, and in India, the Persians were certainly most 
nearly allied to the Jews in the spirit of their traditions. From the 
Greeks, on the contrary, the Persians: differed most widely. Un- 
der the mild sway of a friendly Persian sovereign, the dispersed 
nation of the Jews was allowed] to re-assemble, and their ruined 
temple was rebuilt at the cost of the publie treasury: but the 
idolatrous worship, of the Egyptians was held in abhorrence by 
the Persians, not less than by the Jews. The yoke of the Persians 
was insupportable to the Egyptians, precisely because it aimed 
at the extirpation of their favourite superstitions and idolatries. 
Long: before the Greek Gelo, in @ treaty with the Carthaginians, in- 
duced by a philanthropy-natural to his country, had exacted: ofthem 
to: abstain. in future from human sacrifices, the Persian Exaperor 
Darius, prebably from: religious: considerations, had also prohibited 
these-horrors, The. Persians honoured and acknowleged the same 
God of light and. truth that the Hebrews adored ; although some- 
thing that was invented and mythological might be mixed in their 
creed, and even several essential errors. The Holy eek: call 
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Cyrus “ the anointed of the Lord ;’ which expression no warmth 
ef gratitude would have applied to an idolatrous Pharaoh of 
Egypt. The entire habits of private life, and the formal con- 
stitutions of the Persian empire, were grounded on this sublime 
monotheism. The monarch, as the sun of justice, was to be a 
visible image of the supreme God, and of the eternal light ; and 
the seven superior princes of the empire answered to the seven 
Amshaspands, or seven invisible planetary angels, who ruled by 
their influences this sublunary region of nature. Such points of 
view were strange to the Greeks. The same king of Syria, who so 
severely persecuted the Jews on account of their religion, and 
wanted to force them to adopt the Greek worship, was also a per- 
secutor of the Persian religion. Even Alexander wished to root 
out an order of Magi, not merely to display his power, but be- 
cause their influence counteracted his views. He was desirous of 
confounding the Greeks and Persians into one nation; and there 
was no middle course. Either the Greeks must have adopted fire- 
worship, and have abandoned those temples the destruction of 
which by Xerxes they came to avenge; or the faith of Zoroaster 
was to be impugned, and a Greek or A-gyptian ritual substituted 
in its stead. The great error of the Persian system seems to have 
consisted in this, that to those tendencies or forces in nature, 
which operate against human happiness, they attributed an inde- 
pendence of the supreme God ; and they assumed a twofold ori- 


ginal fundamental being, or primeval cause, a good and a bad 
God.’ 


Considerable difficulty, no doubt, is found in accounting 
for the identity of Persian and Jewish religion. Shall we in- 
troduce a new conjecture for the animadversion of this author, 
and of those enlightened Scripture-critics to whose specu- 
lations he attends? Suppose that Cyrus and Darius, who 
conquered the Persian empire, and there established the as- 
ondinay of monotheism, were clan-chiefs of those Jews of 
whom entire tribes had been transported into Media by 
Tiglath-pileser, (2 Kings, xv. 29.) and by Shalmanezer, 
(2 Kings, xvii. 6.) three or four generations before Cyrus. 
The father of Cyrus is indeed called a Persian: but the words 
Persian and Parthian are originally derived from Prath, the 
name of the river Euphrates, and were used to designate 
all those nations who thence migrated and carried with them 
the Hebrew language. It appears from Herodotus (Clio 129.) 
that the Persians had been captives to the Assyrians, which 
agrees with the condition of the Jewish clans. Concerning 
Darius, it is the more probable that he was of Jewish descent, 
at least on his mother’s side, because his father, (Herodotus, 
Thalia, 70.) though a Mede, was a commander of the Per- 
sians, and because he selected the Jew Daniel for his own 
prime minister. That Darius is the Ahasuerus of the book of 
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Esther has been established by Usher: for his earlier wife he 
had Vashti, or Atossa, a daughter of Cyrus; for his later wife 
he had Esther, or Artistona, of the royal family of Palestine; 
and it is expressly stated in the book of Esther (ch. ix. 1—6.) 
that the Jews were employed to conduct that proscription, 
which Herodotus (Thalia, 79.) describes by the name of the 
Magophonia, and which was yearly commemorated both in 
the Persian and the Jewish church. Arioch, a chieftain of 
the Elamites, which was a Jewish clan, who is known to have 
been on courteous terms with Daniel, (ch. ii. 24.) was in- 
trusted with the conduct of this severe measure (Daniel, 
ch. ii. 14, 15.); and every thing conspires to prove that the 
Persian or Parthian empire, from the time of Cyrus to the 
conquest of Alexander, adopted Hebrew for its court-dialect, 
and acknowleged a religious allegiance to the high-priest at 
Jerusalem, analogous to that of some Chinese provinces for 
the Lama of Thibet. Peculiarities recorded in the Levitical 
law may have been retained in Palestine, which had been 
disused by the transplanted clans of Hebrews; and the name 
of Moses may never have acquired at Babylon the same vene- 
ration with that of Ezra, or Zoroaster as the Greeks call him: 
still it appears that Abraham was recognized as a common 
progenitor by the Parthian emperors, as well as by the kings 
of Palestine, and by all the clans originally subject to both. 

The fifth lecture is allotted to the TE ierstaite of Hindostan. 
The Sacontala, the Institutes of Menu, the Ramayuna of 
Valmiki, and other works which Sir W. Jones and Mr. 
Wilkins have made known to Europe, are curiously dis- 
cussed. As in the Persian empire, so in Hindostan, two 
hostile primeval sects of fire-worshippers, or monotheists, 
and of idolaters, or polytheists, may be traced: but in India 
the eventual ascendancy was acquired by the idolaters, pos- 
sibly in consequence of the massacre of Magi and expulsion 
of idolaters, carried into execution by Darius. Now that the 
Jewish Scriptures can be compared with the antient records 
of the Hindoos, we may hope to acquire a more complete his- 
torical knowlege of these early revolutions. 

In the sixth lecture, the writer comments on the Influence 
of Christianity over the Latin Language and Literature ; — it 
was not immediately favourable to good taste, but it sowed 
the seeds of modern culture. He then passes on to the his- 
tory of poetry in the north, on which topic some extracts will 
be welcome to our readers. | 


¢ As soon as the Romans make mention of the German nations, 
they notice the passion of that people for poetry. 1f those songs have 
perished which commemorated the deeds of Herman, and if those 
pro- 
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prophecies have passed’ away by whith Velleda animated the 
Batavians to struggle for freedom, yet the influence of them was 
felt far and long. Although the German mythology was doomed 
to melt away before the more authoritative legends of the Christian 
missionaries, still it deposited something of its native poetic force 
in those sagas and epic romances which, at a later period, when 
manners were softened and embellished by the spirit of love and 
devotion, were to found the chivalrous literature of our own heroic 
ages. 

‘ Such historic epopeas, or metrical romances, first originated 
among the Goths. In the days of Attila, Gothic songs of the 
heroes prevailed, and at the court of Theodoric similar sagas were 
sung, which is mentioned by Latin historians of the time. The 
praise of the royal house of the Amali, and of the heroes of that 
line, constituted then the favourite theme. Afterward, Attila and- 
Theodoric themselves became the subjects of song ; and, still later, 
Charlemagne. 

‘In one of the oldest monuments of Gothic language, the Bible 
of Ulphilas, the phraseology appears already in a considerable 
degree regular and evolved; it was a version made for the use of 
Goths dwelling along the Danube: but it is nearly certain that this 
same dialect was used by the Goths of Lombardy, and by Theo- 
doric himself, who encouraged his followers to cultivate both the 
Gothic and the Latin language. Hence some grammars, such as 
Alfred afterward provided for the Saxons, must have at that time 
existed; and, from the manner in which Jornandes speaks of the 
Gothic songs of the heroes, it seems probable that they were 
formal compositions circulated in writing, rather than mere 
songs trusted to memory. With the Gothic nation, its monuments 
were dispersed; they were probably preserved longest in Spain, 
where a race of kings continued proud of their Gothic descent: 
but, in Italy, noble families rather piqued themselves on being 
descended from illustrious Romans, and cast off any traces of 
Gothic intermarriages. ) 

‘ The German songs of the bards, which Charlemagne is said to 
have collected, cannot have been very different in their form and 
structure from the earliest remaining monuments of the other 
Gothic dialects ; and, as we possess, though in the refreshed 
clothing of a later age, some epopeas about Attila, Odoacer, 
Theodoric, and the family.6f the Amali, as well as several me- 
trical romances relative to Frankish and Burgundian heroes, who 
are made cotemporary with these Gothic conquerors, it may 
reasonably be presumed that the story-books, which Ungnemagne 
collected, comprized such materials as were afterward versifed 
anew in the Nibelungen-lied, or song of the Nibelungs. 

‘ The supposition that the poems collected by Charlemagne may 
have been songs about Odin or Herman, and have belonged to the 
heathen period and mythological religion of the antient Germans, 
has found reception only among those who are ignorant of that 
age. A farther curious testimonial may be adduced which will 


assist inthe decision. The formula of the oath remains, which the 
Saxon 
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Saxon was required to tdke on renouncing heathenism, and em- 
bracing Christianity. It runs thus: “TIT renounce all words and 
works of the devil, of Thunar, (that is of Thor the thunder-god, ) 
of Wodan, and of the Saxon Odin, and of the unholy ones, their 
fellows.” This formula is ascribed to the eighth century, before 
Charlemagne’s time: but it is equally evidential of the then pre- 
vailing superstitions; and we know, from other authority, that still 
under Charlemagne Odin was pices v8 in Saxony, and that in 
the Hercynian forest prayers were offered to Odin by Wittekind 
for victory over Charlemagne. It was not in the spirit of the 
monks who surrounded that prince to collect the songs of a hostile 
party = faith, such as those of Herman and Odin would have 
appeared. 

3 From this form of renunciation, another important historical 
inference may be drawn, namely, that Odin is certainly a different 
person from Wodan ; and that Saxony was considered as his native 
country. Even the sagas of the Scandinavians, although they 
would fain appropriate him to themselves, are agreed that Odin 
was first a king of the Saxons, and went from among them into 
Sweden, where he built Sigtuna, or the town of victory, and esta- 
blished his empire ; and with this idea the Anglo-saxon documents 
coincide, since the Anglo-saxon kings all profess to deduce their 
descent from Odin, and Alfred really comes in a right line from 
him. These Anglo-saxon genealogies have every character of 
credibility and historical truth ; and they corroborate one another 
so remarkably, that I entirely agree with those who consider Odin 
as an historic personage, and feel disposed to place him in the 
third century, when the Romans began to be too weak for farther 
conquest in the north, and knew little of those wars which were 
internally waged between the Gothic tribes. This may account 
for the ignorance of Odin’s name among the Latin historians ; 
although in Saxony and Scandinavia it shone with an all-eclipsing 
splendour. We ought to conceive of Odin as of a prince, con- 
queror, and hero, who was also a poet, and as such by his pro- 
phetic songs altered many things in the public mythology ; 
whether by dint of his personal weight, or whether a band of 
priests and seers co-operated with him, and prompted the lessons 
which he was to establish. A magical influence was certainly 
ascribed to him, and he attained apotheosis after his death. That 
this Odin came out of Asia is a Scandinavian assertion, or rather 
interpretation, which cannot well be reconciled with the known 
date of the historic Odin. The Scandinavian collectors of sagas, 
in otder to bring their rhythmical chronicles into consistency with 
actual facts, have found it necessary to suppose several Odins, 
and to surmise the confusion of a younger with an elder. Of this 
elder Odin, I perceive no other trace than that}Tacitus mentions 
arutpour of Ulysses having visited Germany, and there founded 


the town Asciburgum. ‘The antients, in these relations, have © 


more meaning than we are apt to suppose ; — as every war-god is 
to them a Mars, and every god of science a Mercury, so every 
wandering hero, every rover, is to them an Ulysses ;-—— and some 
tra- 
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tradition of an Asiatic chieftain, such as the elder Ocin may have 


been, might perhaps exist in the time of Tacitus, and remind him 
of Ulysses.’ 


Licinius, the colleague, competitor, and victim of Constan- 
tine, was a native of Dacia, then inhabited by Goths; and, 
after his deposition, he was banished to Thessalonica, and was 
followed thither by the chief priests of the pagan-party. He 
disappeared suddenly, and is said by Eutropius to have been 
strangled: but, as other authorities ascribe his death to a 
tumult of the soldiers, and others represent him as joining the 
barbarians for hostile purposes, it seems possible that, under 
the novel name of Odin, he returned among his first country- 
men, and incorporated with their native superstitions some- 
thing of the paganism for which he had so long combated. — 
A sketch of the northern mythology agreeably concludes this 
lecture. 

The Christian poetry of the Germans is considered in the 
seventh section. Ottfried’s rhythmical gospel is noticed; and 
also the war-song of Ludwig King of the East-Franks against 
the Normans. M. ScHLEGEL comments on the ode, as it 
may be called, in praise of Bishop Anno of Cologne; and at 
still greater length on the song of the Nibelungs. This poem is 
here described as a German Iliad; the principal hero is 
Diedrich of Berne, thatis, Theodoric of Verona, with other 
officers of his connection: we have spoken of it already in our 
account of Weber’s Illustrations of Northern Antiquity, 
vol. Ixxx. N.S. p. 356. 

We meet with a curious passage concerning the history of 


language: (vol. i. p. 254.) 


‘ The language originally common to all the nations of the 
Gothic stem was the old Saxon, which under Alfred in England 
attained its highest bloom. That the Saxons in northern Germany 
spoke this very dialect is indubitable; as also that the Franks 
employed it. The Roman could in England use a Frank for his 
interpreter ; the Saxon from Great Britain did not need one in 
Sweden ; and King Alfred, disguised as a minstrel, could sing to 
the Danes without betraying his native tongue. In which of the 
Gothic dialects were composed the songs that Charlemagne col- 
lected? Not in the Meso-gothic; for this had expired, or was 
confined to the Asturian mountains: —not in the higher Dutch; 
for this was still a century later struggling into being, and at last 
obtained the name of Frankish: but the songs collected by Char- 
Jemagne were in an old dialect. I conceive, therefore, that these 
poems were extant in the very Anglo-saxon dialect which Alfred 
wrote, and Charlemagne spoke ; the habitual residence of the 
latter was in the Netherlands, then a country full of Frankish and 
Saxon tribes.’ 


App. Rev. VoL. LXXxI. 4 Lecture 
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Lecture VIII. treats of Romantic Literature in general, and 
of the Romances relative to Arthur and the Round Table. 
The Suabian dynasty of German emperors, and the influence 
which they exerted on language and literature, are specified ; 
and the crusades, with the oriental tales and poems thus 
brought to Europe, are briefly noticed. A general view is 
given of the chivalrous literature of the thirteenth century ; 
which became a common stock to all the modern nations, 
and which remains the best mine for future narrative-poets. 
Among the German poets of this age, Wolfram of Eschen- 
bach is preferred; among the Spanish poets, the author of 
the Poema del Cid. 

The proper budding and blossoming of German language 
and its native poetry begin, says M. ScuireGeL, with the 
Emperor Frederic in the twelfth century; at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth, its flowering was over; and a mere 
repetition of old forms of poems continued until the time of 
the Emperor Maximilian. Before the reign of Barbarossa, 
the culture, which existed in Germany under the Saxon and 
Frankish emperors, was rather of Latin than of German 
growth ; a meagre crop of imported exotics, not of native 
plants. 

The ninth lecture undertakes a Survey of Italian Literature. 
The allegorical spirit of their middle age is pourtrayed; the 
relation of Christianity to poetry is discussed; Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio are specified ; and a general character is drawn 
of Italian poetry. A separate and curious section is devoted 
to the Latin peetry of the moderns; the influence of which is 
deeply deplored as having destroyed those features of origin- 
ality, of native and peculiar expression, founded on domestic 
costume, which would otherwise have been prevalent. The 
old Roman polity is contrasted with the short-sighted im- 
patience of Machiavel; and the great discoveries of the 
fifteenth century are enumerated.—For the subject of the tenth 
lecture, M. ScHieGet vouchsafes a rapid glance at the 
northern and eastern nations of Europe; describing both 
the scholastic philosophy and the mystical or cabbalistical 
literature of the middle ages. 

In the eleventh lecture, he remarks on the State of Philo- 
sophy before and, after the Reformation. On the poetry of 
the Catholic nations, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, a 
good dissertation occurs; they are animated by a common 
spirit: Garcilasso, Ercilla, Camoens, Tasso, Guarini, Marino, 
and Cervantes pass in agreeable review. 

The twelfth treats of the Romantic and Dramatic Literature 
of the Spaniards, and then goes on to Spenser, eer 
alc 
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and those early writers of the English who acquired in the 
Spanish school their art and turn of delineation. Thé age of 
Louis XIV., and the tragedies of the French, form the next 
topics of commentary. 

In the thirteenth lecture, the author dwells on the Philo- 
sophy of the seventeenth Century; on Bacon, Grotius, Des- 
cartes, Bossuet, and Pascal. ‘The subsequent change of 
European opinion is described, and lamented; and_ this 
lecture concludes with a very hostile review of Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, Diderot, and the other writers of that school. 
M. Scuiecext bemoans like Burke this crimson-sunset of 
illumination. 

Lecture XIV. sketches the lighter Literature of France and 
England; the modern novel, the prose of Zousseau and Buffon, 
the ballad, and the social song. The modern Italian theatre 
is then considered. Some historical works of the English 
also pass under review, and the superficiality of Robertson is 
contemptuously arraigned. Orme is overlooked. ‘The dawn 
of purer days is discovered in the writings of Sir William 
Jones, of Burke, of Bonald, and of Saint-Martin ;—a very 
chaos of stars to consider as one constellation. 

The fifteenth lecture returns to an earlier condition ‘of 
Germany; and here Spinosa and Leibnitz are contrasted. 
Then comes the estimate of more popular writers, such as 
Luther, Hans Sachs, Jacob Bohme, and Opitz. A decay of 
taste is observed after the peace of Westphalia. At length 
the author reaches the age of Frederic the Second; if it* be 
permitted to name after him that Augustan period of German 
literature, with which he was connected only as a cotemporary 
and notasapatron. Klopstock, his Messiah, and * Dramatic 
Sketches of Northern Mythology,” are characterized; Wie- 
land, and his chivalrous poetry, are rather shyly admired : 
but to the prose of Adelung is justly allowed the merit of 
purity and simplicity. So much is taken for granted as noto- 
rious to the audience, that this section appears meagre to the 
foreign reader. 

The sixteenth and concluding lecture gives a general 
Survey of the German Literature. Lessing and Winckelmann 
are contrasted ; the age of Joseph the Second, so favourable 
to every liberal idea, is coldly sketched; Herder is notieed, .as 
well as Goethe and Schiller ; and the whole concludes with 
a picture of that rising cloud, which seems about to darken a 
whole sky lately so radiant with the meteors of illumination, 
and the enduring stars of taste, — we mean the Kantian philo- 
sophy. M. ScHiecet, however, affects to hope better things, 
and pretends that the followers of that disastrous school are 
L1 2 about 
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about to abandon an obscure jargon, which has tired the 
“public, he says, and will soon tire themselves. He also thinks 
that Germany has now attained that stage of mind, in which 
the writer no longer forms the public will, but the public will 
directs the writer: in other words, that the day of indepen- 
dence is past; and that the sophistry patronized by the greater 
courts is henceforth to be manufactured, according to order, 
by the ready industry and loquacious accomplishment of a 
numerous, but venal, race of sprucely-educated publishers. 
This work may be a neat, a welcome, and an agreeable 
compendium of general literature, since it is written with 
mildness, with elegance, and with information: but it does 
not appear to us to announce either talents of so high an 
order, or opinion so courageously self-supported, as the dra- 
matic lectures of the author’s brother. Writers are judged in 
this book by their particular tendencies, not by their inherent 
force; and it displays criticism exerted too much on the 
principle of an expurgatory index. The author seems inclined 
to with-hold from general perusal, under pretext that they 
have not written with good taste, those historians, poets, and 
orators, whom he eonsiders as allied in sentiment with the 
philosophists : but criticism should never be warped by party- 
views. A principal branch of its office consists in the promul- 
gation and encouragement of excellence; and, if it teaches any 
undue value for mediocrity, or meanly disguises the inherent 
power of intellect, it prepares errors in self-knowlege, instabi- 
lity of sentiment, and the corruption of the public mind. In 
proportion to the genius exerted, it is useful to study an 
author. Personal virtue may co-exist with almost any opinions : 
but strong minds are formed only among the strong ; and he 
who would become the competitor, the rival, or the victor, of 
those great writers who, during the late war of the Titans, 
have shaken or propped the fundamental pillars of European 
society, must become familiar alike with the arguments of his 
adversary and those of his ally. 








—_ 


Art. V. De Danorum Rebus Gestis, Secul. III. & IV. Poéma 
Danicum, Dialecto Anglo-saxonica, ex Bibliothecé Cottoniana 
Musa@i Britannici edidit, Versione Lat. et Indicibus auxit, Grim. 
JOHNSON THORKELIN. 4to. pp. 260. Hauniz. 1816. 


[= is a Danish edition of Beowulf; an Anglo-saxon epo- 
pea, consisting of forty-three or rather forty-four sagas or 
cantos, which has been preserved among the manuscripts of 
the Cotton Library at the British Museum, and which is now 
first edited in a foreign country by the meritorious — 
an 
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and appropriate learning of M. THorKeLin of Copenhagen. 
Hickes mentions the poem in his Thesaurus, Wanley in his 
Wonders, and Warton in the History of English Poetry : but 
the most extensive account of it in our literature occurs in 
the fourth chapter of the sixth book of Mr. Sharon ‘Turner’s 
History of the Anglo-saxons. ll these notices being imper- 
fect, we shall undertake a new epitome or analysis. 
The shaper, or bard, thus commences: 





‘ At the beginning The path of daring ? 
Who was the Dane’s Shefing the Shyld. 
King of the people ; Threat’ner of foes, 
Winner of glory, For many crews’ 
Leading their nobles | Dwellings he won.’ 


In the eleventh line, mention occurs of an earl whose 
name is obliterated, but who is praised as a good king: in 
the thirtieth line, we have another anonymous monarch, 
whose name must have been Aigtheow; and these three 
princes seem to have been all the ancestors of Beowulf whom 
the poet could enumerate. The Saxon chronicle, under the 
year 854, mentions a Shefing, there said to be born in the 
ark of Noah, which merely means that memory or record 
reaches no farther back; so that, both according to the Saxon: 
chronicle and to this poet, Shefing is, among the East-Danes, 
the eldest son of Fame. By East-Danes, we presume, are 
meant those who settled in East-Anglia, the modern Norfolk 
and Suffolk; and it is remarkable that the Saxon chronicle 
gives us, among the descendants of this Shefing, one Beaw 
Scheldwaing, which is very like to Beowulf the Shyld. In 
transcribing the Anglo-saxon names, we insert an 4 after c 
when it precedes e or 27; because, in the Anglo-saxon alpha- 
bet, which was borrowed from the Italian, the # was in such 
circumstances always pronounced: thus our word witch is 
written in Anglo-saxon wice. 

After this th catalogue of forefathers, the poet thus in- 
troduces his hero: 





‘Famous was Beowulf ; And all the young men, 
Wide sprang the blood As is their custom, 
Which the heir of the Shylds | Cling round their leader 
Shed on the lands. Soon as the war comes. 
So shall the bracelets Lastly thy people 
Purchase endeavour, The deeds shall bepraise, 
Freely presented Which their men have per- 
As by thy fathers ; formed.’ 


Beowulf, having collected his crew, embarks. 


‘When the Shyld had awaited | Came many to fare 
The time he should stay, On the billows so free.. 
LI 3 His 
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His ship they bore out 

To the brim of the sea. 
And his comrades sat down 
At their oars as he bade: 
A word could controul 

His good fellows the Shylds. 
There, at the hythe, 

Stood his old father 

Long to look after him. 
The band of his comrades, 
Eager for outfit, 

Forward the Atheling. 
Then all the people 





Cheer’d their lov’d lord, 
The giver of bracelets. 
On the deck of the ship 
He stood by the mast. 
There was treasure 
Won from afar 

Laden on board. 

Ne’er did I hear 

Of a vessel appointed 
Better for battle, 

With weapons of war, 
And waistcoats of wool, 
And axes and swords.’ 


This is the substance of the proem, which the editor does 
not include in the enumeration of his cantos; and which, in 
our judgment, has been transposed by the copyist from the 
place to which it belongs: —at least a more natural beginning 


would be that of the first canto, 


‘Then dwelt in the cities 
Beowulf the Shyld, 
A king dear to the people : 
Long did he live 
His country’s father. 
To him was born 
Healfden the high ; 
He, while he lived, 
Reign’d and grew old 
The delight of the Shylds. 
To him four children 
Grew up in the world, 
Leaders of hosts, 
Weorgar and Rothgar, 
And Halga the good. 
And I have heard 
That Helen his queen 
Was born of the Shefings. 
Then was to Rothgar 
Speedily given 
The command of the army ; 
Him his friends 
Heard most willingly. 
When to the youth 
Was grown up a family, 
It came to his mind 
He would build them a hall. 
Much was there to earn, 


: 
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And men wrought at it, 

And brought it to bear. 

And there within 

He dealt out ale 

To young and to old, 

As God sent them; 

Without stood the people 

And sported afar. 

And, as I have inquired, 

The work was praised 

In many a place 

Amid the earth. 

To found a folkstead (metro- 
polis ) 

He first contrived 

Among his liegemen ; 

And when this was finish’d, 

The first of halls, 

Earth gave him a name, 

So that his words 

Had power afar. 

He received guests, 

And gave bracelets 

To the friends of the feast ; 

And the cielings echoed 

To the sound of the horn; 

And-healths were given 

In strong drink.’ 


In this hall, we are told, a shaper, or poet, sang the lay of 
the creatian, in presence of the “ grim guest Greendel ;” and 
in this song he relates the murder of Abel by Cain: so that 
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the Danes were already converted to Christianity, when these 
personages flourished; which obliges us to date the poem as 
late as the tenth century, and not, as M. THorKELIN in his 
title-page ventures to assert, in the third or fourth century. 

From the second section, we learn that this Greendel, 
getting drunk, quarrelled with his host, and said that. he 
would never keep peace with these Danes. He is called 
(p.16.) a heathen, and is described as an adorer of Hela, and 
ignorant of the Creator. Some injury he accomplished, which 
is not well defined; probably, the plunder of the new man- 
sion, with which apparently he made off. ‘To revenge this 
feud, or injury, Beowulf had sailed. 

The third canto introduces Beowulf consulting Higelak, a 
king of the Goths, concerning the manner to be adopted in 
punishing and revenging the mischievous visit of Greendel. 
This prince sends Beowulf to his relation Rothgar.— In the 
fourth canto, Beowulf goes to the residence of Rothgar; and, 
when a shield-bearer or keeper of the shore comes to inquire 
the motive of the visit, Beowulf announces it as friendly, and 
calls himself the son of Augtheow. — In the fifth canto, he is 
led through a paved street to the dwelling of Rothgar, to 
whom he explains his purpose. Here should have been placed 
all the previous narrative. — In the sixth canto, Rothgar 
acknowleges the family-ties which bind him to Beowulf, and, 
expresses a disposition to favour his views against Greendel. 
It appears that Rothgar is a king of the West-Danes, and 
that about three hundred men are to act under the orders of 
Beowulf. Both parties look up to Higelak, as to a common 
sovereign. — In canto vii. Rothgar relates his own history. — 
In the eighth, an altercation takes place between Beowulf and 
Ilunferd, the King’s minister. —In the ninth, Beowulf relates 
an expedition into Finland. The wife and daughter of 
Rothgar are present, and bring mead and beer. — In the 
tenth canto, Rothgar presents armour to Beowuf the Goth, 
and wishes him success. 

Canto xi. Grendel, having Been informed of the prepar- 
ations making against him, resolves to anticipate his adversaries | 
by marching against Rothgar. This very poetical section 
opens thus: 


‘Then came across the moor, | Wrapt under clouds he steps 
Beneath a roof of mist, To seek the golden home, 
Grendel, the foe of God, Where once he shared the feast: 
Bent on the lofty hall Now big with angry hate. 

To wreak his wrath, Not the first time was this 
And work the scath He sought for Rothgar’s hall ; 
Of human kind. But never he 
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In days of yore To meet with harder hands 
Was doom’d before Or braver fellows there.’ 


Greendel is so far successful as to surprize and set on fire 
the palace, at which his people shout for joy. The poet then 
goes on : 


‘A noble shudder fell A lay of victory: 
On all within And Hela heav’d her head 
Whom that dire cry arous’d. And steadily beheld 
The foe of God : Upclimb the spreading flame.’ 
Delighted sang aloud 





In the twelfth section, Grendel is compelled to retreat and 
presumed to be slain by the exertions of Beowuf:—In the 
thirteenth, the description of the palace, half in ruin, is quite 
from nature. Bodies of the heathens are scattered in the 
surrounding marshes; and the King’s skald, or singer, is 
commanded to celebrate Beowulf: — Canto xiv. Rothgar pro- 

oses to reward the courage of Beowdf by the gift of his 
daughter’s hand. — In the fifteenth, the mansion is cleansed. 
and repaired, and adorned for the approaching festivity; and 
the sword of Healfden is given to Beowulf as a reward of 
honour. — In the sixteenth, the comrades of Beowulf are re- 
compensed. — In the seventeenth, some enterprizes against the 
Frieslanders and the Jutes are celebrated. At p. 84., and 
again at p. 86., the word Hengest is here rendered by the 
Latin adjective maritimus: but we suspect this to be a mis- 
translation; and that the word, which signifies a horse, is here 
a proper name.—In canto eighteen, the Queen presents the 
cup of brotherhood to Beowulf and her sons. —In the nine- 
teenth, it appears that the mother of Greendel has cured his 
wounds by spells, and restored him to life; and that fresh 
exertions against him will be necessary. — In the twentieth, 
Rothgar describes Grendel us a magical being, the son of a 
ware-wolf. — In the twenty-first, Beowulf undertakes the new 
enterprize, and is armed with the sword Funting, a poisoned 
weapon, good against spells. — In canto xxii. Beowulf takes 
leave of his father-in-law, and embarks to attack Greendel at 
his dwelling-place. On the voyage, mermaids appear to him. 
— In the twenty-third canto, he accomplishes his purpose, and 
slays Greendel with the sword Runting; which, howeyer, 
melts like ice after having perpetrated the deed. The body 
is taken on board of the ship in order to be presented to 
Rothgar; and on their arrival they cut off the head and carry 
it by the hair into Rothgar’s hall. — In the twenty-fourth saga, 
Beowulf relates again, the history of his voyage and victory, 
and receives the benediction of Rothgar. 
Now 
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Now comes a second part of the poem, of inferior merit 
and interest. Beowulf sets sail for his own home, and pro- 
poses to visit Higelak and recount his success. He goes 
accordingly to Sweden, and is welcomed by Higelak ; delivers 
gifts from Rothgar; relates his adventure; receives other 
gifts of arms; and presents at court the daughter of Rothgar. 
Meanwhile, the mother of Greendel comes to ¢laim the aid of 
the sovereign against Beowulf the murderer of her son: but 
Beowulf’s attack is deemed justifiable. Next, Beowulf goes 
to sea, apparently to fish for whales: but he takes a sea-worm 
of enormous length, which wounds him; and this he attri- 
butes to the spells of Greendel’s mother. Imperfections occur 
in the manuscript, through which some predatory expeditions 
may be discerned; and a treasure is taken from a dragon. 
The death of Higelak is related in the thirty-third saga, 
which introduces the sons of Octher as cotemporary with his 
old age. Now, if these be the sons of Octher, the -arctic 
navigator, whose voyage was edited by King Alfred, this will 
decidedly date the heroes of the poem as coeval with our 
King Athelstan, who flourished in the middle of the tenth 
century. Beowulf is stated to have revenged against these 
sons of Octher their hostility to Higelak. With Hugo, a 
king of Friesland, Beowulf also wars successfully ; he under- 
takes moreover to avenge the murder of Weoxstan; and he 
adopts Wiglaf the son of his slaughtered friend, as son-in-law. 

The thirty-seventh saga’begins a third part of the poem; 
a sort of epilogue, which narrates the old age and disease of 
Beowulf, and his determination to die a voluntary death. Ac- 
cordingly, he recognizes Wiglaf as his successor, mounts the 
prepared funeral pyre, stabs himself with a sword, and is 
buried with solemnity. The dying harangue of Beowulf is 
pathetic and natural : 





‘Thus spake Beowulf: As to the most worthy, 
My wound will not heal, The whole of my wealth. 
Black is the flesh, I have govern’d the people 
And I knew that to-day For fifty winters. 

The pain would increase. No king of the nations 
From joys of the earth In reach of my sail 
I am shut out for ever. Dared come for my hoard : 
To-day is fixed, I struck them with terror, 
And my death is mgh. While I lived on the earth. 
Now, my son, will [hand you| But I gave away meal, 
The harness of war, And I gave away beer ; 
In which I rejoiced Nor wrong’d I the weak, 
At the storm of the fight, Nor broke I my word. 
Which my father gave me. My soul is nowhere 
And with it I give, Sick of a wound. 

| I need 
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I need not fear Sit silently weeping, 

To beckon death, That you may well know 
And bid him take What you are to find. 
The life from my body. Go out of my sunshine. 
Go look at the hoard When you are away, 
Below in the tower, I shall gladly abandon 
My beloved Wiglaf, The life and the kingdom 
Now the circle of guards Allotted so long.’ 


In the ensuing canto, Wiglaf inspects the treasury, anda 
long inventory is given of the plunder accumulated by 
Beowulf. On Wiglaf’s return, he finds his father-in-law 
dying of his wound, and a moving farewell ensues. Cares 
of the funeral succeed; the barrow, or cairn, is heaped on 
Rone’s Ness; and an encomium is chanted by a skald, which 
closes with these words: 


¢ His hearth-mates said, | The strongest of hand, 
Of the kings of the world The dearest to the people, 
He'was the mildest man, The most eager for fame.’ 


Were we to indulge a conjecture as to the author of this 
poem, we should feel inclined to ascribe it to Wiglaf, the 
son-in-law of Beowulf: The final separation of these per- 
sonages has much the appearance of an historical narrative ; 
and the singular complacency of detail, with which the hoard 
of Beowulf is catalogued, indicates the information of an inmate, 
and the pride of an heir. ‘The beginning of the thirty-eighth 
saga might also be construed to support this hypothesis. 
The earlier portions of the poem have every mark of bein 
derived from the information of Beowulf himself, to whom 
probably they had been read: but where did Wiglaf the 
skald, and his father-in-law Beowulf, finally reside? Beowulf, 
we find, was of the clan of the Shylds; and, as he calls 
himself in the fourth canto a Goth, his origin must have been 
from Gothland, the south-western part of Scandinavia, of 
which Gottenburg is the chief town. He was, however, 
become (see pp. 32. 48. 64.) an East-Dane. Now this 
epithet is applied either with respect to Denmark, or with 
respect to England. If he was an Kast-Dane of the Danes of 
Denmark, he dwelled near Lubeck; if he was an East-Dane 
of the Danes of England, he dwelled in East-Anglia. ‘The 
latter appears to us most probable; because, in order to visit 
Higelak, he is not described as passing the Sound; and 
because his expedition against the Frieslanders announces a 
rover of the German sea, not of the Baltic. This being 
admitted, the name Gar-Dence, or Danes of the Yare, 
which is repeatedly applied to the crew of Beowulf, must be 
interpreted to mean Danes sailing from the port of a 
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In this case, the burg, or castle, which Beowulf, in the thirty- 
second canto, builds ‘ by the water-side, on the flat ground, 
near the New Ness,’ must have stood in the lower part of the 
Earl’s Town, or Gorleston, opposite to the antient mouth of the 
river, which seems about this time to have changed its course. 

Although, from the colouring of the manners, and from 
the evidence of the language, which differs not greatly from 
the Anglo-saxon of Alfred’s time, we should be disposed, as 
before observed, to date this composition in the tenth century, 
yet one strong argument exists for dating it considerably 
later. It is this. The Danes and the Goths in this poem 
both acknowlege Higelak as a common sovereign. Now it 
was not until the beginning of the twelfth century that the 
Swedes and Goths quarrelled about the election of a common 
chieftain ; and that the Goths transferred their allegiance to the 
King of the Danes. According to /tuh’s History of Sweden, 
(see the beginning of the second book,) this union of the 
Goths and Danes was effected in 1134; and at no prior 
period would they have acknowleged a common sovereign. 

We exhort both the poet and the antiquary to examine this 
curious production. On the manners and spirit of the Gothic 
north it throws a new and appropriate light ; it is the most 
brilliant corruscation of the boreal dawn of literature; and it 
may no doubt be applied to the discovery of historical truth, 
‘as well as to the decoration of the skies of fiction. 
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Art. VI. Del’ Reggimento e det Costumi delle Donne, &c.; i. €. 
On the Conduct and Manners of Women, a Poem, by Fran- 
CESCO DA BARBERINO. 8vo. pp. 644. Rome. 1815. 


ty the pontificate of Urban IV., in the year 1264, and 
at a country-house belonging to the Barberinos of 
Florence, was born Francesco the author of this poem: he 
was consequently by twelve months senior to Dante. His 
father adopted in education the singular punishment of causing 
the boy to be stripped, when he had committed any fault, 
and to stand naked on a table; which so much irritated his 
natural sense of decency, that he would beg to be flogged, 
and to be made red by blows rather than by shame. He was 
sent to school under Brunetto Latini of Florence, effected a 
great progress in Latin and Greek, and applied to the study of 
the fathers of the church: but he was passionately fond of the 
‘Provencal poets, whom he calls his masters, and who were 
indeed the first teachers of the poetic art to the whole south 
of Europe. At twenty-four years of age, he was able to 
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improvise, or make extemporaneous verses, in Italian, on any 
given subject before company. He also distinguished himself 
in drawing, and has left a figure of Cupid on one. of his 
manuscripts, of which a painter might be proud. He visited 
Bologna and Padua, where he attended to the civil law until 
the year 1296, when his father died, and he came back to 
Florence: but the body of his parent being arrested for debt 
on its way to the grave, he found himself obliged to sacrifice 
the chief part of his expected inheritance. The Bishop of 
Florence, however, gave him some situation in the eccle- 
siastical court ; which so far supplied his wants that in 1303 
he could afford to marry, and he had several children. Being 
deputed to Avignon in 1309 on affairs of the church, he was 
absent from Florence for four years together ; during which he 
visited the court of France, and ‘assisted in saving one of the 
King’s companions, who had fallen asleep on horseback and 
dropt into the river. In 1313, he returned to Florence, and 
took the degree of doctor of laws, which was much respected 
by the citizens, who considered his distinction as.an honour 
to the town. Soon after this incident, he lost his wife, and 
married a second, resolved to merit the epithet given in his 
diploma of cherico conjugato. With Boccaccio he was much 
acquainted. He inclined to the Ghibelline party, and cor- 
responded with the Emperor Henry of Luxemburg; which 
_ excited unpleasant suspicions, and occasioned his being admo- 
nished in the year 1316 by the corporation of Florence. This 
form of censure incapacitates the object of it for public office : 
but it must have been rescinded by the Guelph party, because 
in 1318 he obtained the inspection of the public contracts, 
was four times named Captain of our Lady, a respectable post, 
and in 1341 was made counsellor and consul. He was more- 
over deputed by the city of Florence to Pope Clement VI.: 
and in 1345 he gained an election in concert with his son 
to the Pridrate. In the year 1348, it is said, he died of the 
plague, which then infected Florence; if to die at eighty-four 
may in iact be ascribed to this occasional cause. 

Two works of Barserino remain, the Document: d’ Amore 
begun in 1290, which was edited at Rome in 1640~ by 
Frederico Ubaldini, and illustrated with plates; and the 
Reggimento delle Donne, which is of later but uncertain date, 
and is now first edited, not from the author’s autograph, 
which has disappeared, but from an unadorned copy extant 
in the Vatican library. He was buried in the church of the 
ree Cross, and the following epitaph was inscribed on his 
tomb: 


“ Inclyta; 
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<‘ Inclyta plange tuos lacrymis Florentia cives 
Et patribus tantis fundas orbata dolorem 
Dum redeunt Domini Francisci_ funera mente 
De Barberino et nati nam judicis omne 
Gesserat offictum sua corda cavendo reatu 
Sed satis excedit natum quia doctus utroque 
Jure fuit genitor sed solo filius uno 
Scilicet in causis que sunt secularibus orte 
Hoc sunt sub layide positi quibus ultima clausit 
Perfida Mors oculos paucis dilata diebus 
Strage sub equali que totum terruit orbem 
In bis senario quater aucto mille trecentis.”’ 


The poem itself is rather an antiquarian curiosity than a 
literary trophy. It throws light on the sort of Provencal 
poetry that was prevalent at the time of the revival of learn- 
ing; and it assists in deciding what are the features of taste 
which have descended to us from classical antiquity, and what 
are those which have been derived from modern originality. 
_In the libraries of Italy and Spain, many unpublished _spe- 
cimens of Provencal song may still exist; and it is much to 
be wished that all those manuscript-books which were 
sufficiently popular to be exemplary, and which served as 
models to the founders of Italian and Spanish literature, or 
which were imitated in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries by 
the poets of France, England, and Germany, were to be care- 
fully edited by the antiquaries of the south. The favourable 
reception of a book like this would probably invite the publi- 
cation of other such hidden treasures ; and we therefore exhort 
the bibliographer to acquire, the critic to dissect, and the 
lounger to talk of this volume: which, if it does not much 
amuse, must occasionally instruct, and will help to detect the 
old pavement and course of the road of modern literature. 

In the preface, or introduction, we have a dialogue, in blank 
verse of unequal length, between the author, his wife, and an 
allegorical personage here called Onestade, or Honesty, who 
represents decorum, or the idea of feminine grace and pro- 
priety. A work of twenty cantos, or parts, is here also 
announced ; which is to treat of little girls, of marriageable 
girls, of young wives, of old maids, of mothers, of widows, 
of second marriages, of religious vows, of chambermaids, of 
housekeepers, of governesses, of scullions, of distinction of 
ranks, of general principles, of consolations, of conversation, 
of behaviour to men, and of a ‘ dedication to my wife.’ The 
author then proceeds to the formal execution of his plan: 
substituting occasionally terza rima for blank verse, and fre- 
quently interspersing a short story, or anecdote, in prose. 
One of these we will translate: 

¢ A Spanish 
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‘ A Spanish lady gave a large sum of money to found a convent 
for twelve poor women, whom she chose among pious elderly and 
necessitous persons. After her death, as the endowment was very 
liberal, certain gentlemen of the neighbourhood had their young 
daughters admitted into the foundation, and placed over them a 
lady-abbess of noble rank : and next they sent away, witha paltry 
stipend, the old women who remained of the first set, but to whom 
the bishop of the diocese allotted some other humbler residence. 
At first, the lady-abbess and her nuns led a very regular life: but, 
as they had fine and gay relations, who came to see them, and 
much money to spend, they, after the first year, began to indulge 
in eating and drinking, in dressing and receiving company, ceased 
to get up in the night for prayer, and indeed only performed their 
devotions in the eye of the world. 

‘ Thereupon God, remembering the injustice which had been 
done to his old and faithful servants who had meekly submitted to 
be dispossessed, called an angel, and said to him, ‘ Go and tell 
Satan, that I give him leave to tempt the ladies of Villa-nueva, and 
to expose their evil inclinations.” Satan immediately fixed on a 
trusty. messenger, named Rasis, who flew to the place, took the 
form of an old woman, rang the bell, and inquired for the lady- 
abbess. When introduced, Rasis said that she was the duenna of 
three natural daughters of the King of Spain, whom he had by 
ladies of rank; that she was seeking a place of education for them ; | 
and that the King would endow the convent liberally, and would 
make presents of jewels to all the nuns, if they would take in and 
be kind to his daughters. The lady-abbess talked with her friends, 
and agreed to the proposal. 

‘ Then Rasis took the form of a young man, and went about the 
country until he met with three boys of fourteen and fifteen years 
of age, who were beautiful and fair and girlish in their appearance. 
Rasis said to them: ‘I am a rich nobleman, and indeed the 


King’s son, and I am in love with a pretty girl in the convent at | 


Villa-nueva, and I want to get admittance. Now if you three will 
put on girl’s clothes, I will send an old woman with you to place 
you there as novices; you must have your heads shaved accord- 
ingly. If you will go, i will make rich men of you, and stand by 
you ; there will be amusement enough for you in the nunnery ; and 
when you have made friends of the nuns you shall let me in, that I 
may have my pleasure also.” The boys agreed; and he gave them 
three hundred florins as an earnest, and desired them to follow an 
old woman whom they would find at such a crucifix. 

‘ As soon as they were out of sight, Rasis put on the shape 
of the duenna again, and went to the lady-abbess, paid her 
beforehand four thousand dollars, gave rings to the nuns, 
with other trinkets of great apparent splendour and value, and 
recommended the young pupils to their benevolence, whom she 
would now go and bring. Rasis then went for the boys, dressed 
them in character, told them how to behave, brought them to the 
convent, desired to have them called by holy names, and that 
their real condition in the world should not be made known. tne 
ady- 
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lady-abbess observing that she had not beds enough for her new 
pensioners, Rasis proposed that they should alternately sleep with 
one or another of the present inmates, all which was amicably 
agreed.’ 


Here we are obliged to omit some details that are adapted 
only for the simplicity of antient language, and shall merely 
add that a general pregnancy of the nuns gives occasion to a 
detection of the fraud ; that the people of the neighbourhood 
rise in a riot of indignation against the convent; that tke 
young men are exposed naked to be stoned; that the bishop 
interferes ; that the lady-abbess is condemned to be burned, and 
the nuns to be buried alive; and that the foundation is restored 
to the original proprietors. 

In the sixteenth part of the poem, Prudence is one of the 
interlocutors. We shall extract her speech in the original 
language : 


‘ Ogni donna, che vuole amar se, 
Ami Colui, che fe lei, e Valtre tutte, 
Ami virti, e tutt’ 4 vizj innodt. 
E porra gir secura in ogni parte, 
Dormir nella sua mente in gran riposo, 
Aver fama nel mondo, 
E vita dopo vita senza fine. 
E ctascheduna, che cost comincia, 
Porra imprender, e tenere a mente 
Quella dottrina, ch’ io Prudenza voglio 
Qui dare scritta per lo ben commune ; 
In altra guisa indarno leggeria 
' Qualunque donna qui si lavorasse. 
Donna che fatica vuole, ed onor ama, 
Con verti valer brama, 
Non con lisciar, 0 con veste pomposa. 
Che ferma cosa 
E la prima, se dura, 
Ma th seconda ha contraria natura. 
La donna, che ben guarda, 
Ch’el suo onor non ceda, 
E quella ch’ é amata dalla gente, 
Non quella che sovente 
Va oli occhj suo guardando, 
E wuol piacere a cht va mal pensando. 
Dilettasi la donna, ch’ é valente, 
In viver nettamente, 
E pit d’aver la sua anima pura ; 
‘Che parer netta per sua lavatura. 
Sta bene a donna d’aver bella vesie, 
Ed anco tutta la sua ornatura ; 
Ma non convien, ch’ ella passt misura. 
S‘alcuna donna si desse a savere, 
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Com’ é gran Donna, Madonna Onestate, 
Ben la terria per una dignitate. 
Non si conviene alle donne pin basse 
Usar le veste, el’ altezze, e le spese 
Delle maggior, che sono-in suo paese. 
Poche son quelle, che son conoscenti 
Di loro stato, e della grazia, ch’anno ; 
Per6 molte ne vanno 
Afflitte, e dolorose, ed anco Iddio 
Lor grazia muta, tanto é il vizio rio. 
Tal donna crede mal essere avere, 
Che se savesse dell’ altre lo stato, 
Nen piangeria del lato. 
Cost ancora st crede alcuna poco 
Aver talor nel loco ; 
Perch’ella non conosce quanto @ degna, 
Ma di cié spesso Iddio se ne disdegna. 
In ogni donna libertade é ria, 
Dunque non dei curare, 
+ Papel d’altrut ridottare. 
Per liberta avere donna non chere, 
Sed ella é savia sola dimoranza, 
Ch’a gran periglio poi sta la costanza. 
La buona donna fa buona magione, 
La ria disfa, e distrugge la fatia ; 
Cost ancor la matta, 
Nella cui casa ella vien per isposa. 
Ciascuna donna si guardi da quelli, 
Che lor parlar comincian da laudaria , 
Che fanno oi6 per voler ingannarla, 
Tu donna godt, se ti lauda alcuno, . 
Pensa se tu se ’tale, 
E uot conoscer, se ben loda, 0 male ; 
C20 conosciuto possa 
Di lui che pn ben saper la mossa.’ 


The reader will be reminded, in this prosing verse, of the 
drawling allegorical manner of Spenser, which was in a great 
degree modelled on the diffuse, feeble, mellifluous, all-describ- 
ing, all-personifying poetry of the Provencal troubadours. 
Enough and to spare was their motto. Once ina while comes 
an idle age, a “ piping time of peace,” and we look back 
to these writers, — not to enjoy them, but only to see which of 
their performances can now be pared down within readable 
limits. | 
Among a variety of writers whose names float no longer on 
the stream of time, is mentioned at p. 137. Madonna Lisa di 
Londres. 'This lady must be some English nun, who wrote in 
Proven¢al; and whose compositions, if extant, it would be- 


come our antiquaries to examine. 
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Forty pages of curious, concise, erudite, and well-written 
notes are appended to the text of this volume, which clear up 
several of its obscurities and allusions; and from which the 
antiquary will glean many minute and valuable facts. A his- 
tory of the Counts of Provence, written by Nostradamus, and 
printed at Lyons in 1575, also supplies the author with much 
illustrative matter. Antient usages and manners are often 
described in the text, and often elucidated in the annotations. 
A glossary of 111 pages completes the work, and explains 
with much learned reference the unusual and obsolete words 
which abound in it. Great praise is due to the unaffected 
propriety, and to the unassuming soundness, with which the 
various and difficult duties of an editor have been performed 
in this publication: it originates, we believe, with one of the 
librarians at the Vatican. 

Perhaps we cannot better and more summarily characterize 
the poem itself than in the words of Filippo Villani; who, 
among his lives of illustrious Florentines, has included that 
of Francesco DA BARBERINO, and thus describes his book : 


“© Composuit insuper libellum vulgarem perjucundissimum, in guo 
multerum mores per earum ordines, gradus et @tates constituit ad 
doctrinam, gui due etati civilique earum, vel dignitati, secundum 
verecundie modestiam conveniret, ostendit, eigue nomen indidit De 


Regimine Mulierum.” 


A portrait of the author fronts the title-page :—the letter- 
press has been carelessly corrected. 





Ant. VII. Elémens de Mécanique, &c.; i.e. Elements of Mecha- 
nics. By J. L. BoucHaruatT, Professor of transcendental 
Mathematics in the Military Schools, and Member of the 
Academical Royal Society of Sciences at Paris. 8vo. pp. 328. 
Paris. 1815. Imported by De Boffe. Price tos. sewed. 


My zcnanice is a subject which has undergone greater 
4. changes than any other of the physical sciences, Prior 
to the discovery of the fluxional calculus, few problems 
which related to variable motions, or to forces that did not 
act in the same plane, could be satisfactorily resolved: but 
by means of this new instrument, an immediate and im- 
portant extension was given to the doctrine of mechanics; 
so that problems, which before resisted the united efforts of 
all the most celebrated mathematicians, and many others 
which they dared not consider as falling within the limits of 
human research, became at once the mere playthings of the 
experienced analyst and the most simple exercises to the 
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student. Still, however, every distinct problem rested on its 
own data, and the solution of it was obtained by a regular 
concatenation deduced from the first principles of the fluxional 
analysis; by which means, although the correct result was 
ultimately obtained, the same steps were to be taken again and 
again, and the operations were rendered very frequently prolix 
and embarrassing. It was therefore another very important 
improvement in this science, when the happy idea ae amet 
itself of putting all the fundamental principles of mechanics 
into the form of general equations: since thus all the previous 
processes to which we have above alluded were rendered un- 
necessary, and the solution of every new problem was ob- 
tained by particular substitutions in the general formulz to 

which it was related. : 

This generalization is still but partially adopted in our 
country; and, as it*is always supposed by the most celebrated 
French authors on this subject to be already known, the 
English reader of their works finds considerable difficulty in 
following the steps of these great masters: so that he is often 
thus induced to relinquish a study which presents so many appa- 
rent obstacles to his progress. Yet, if the first principles were 
but previously understood, or if any elementary treatise could 
be consulted in which they were clearly and satisfactorily 
illustrated, all or at least the greater part of these difficulties 
would vanish, the course of the student would be facilitated, 
and his ultimate success would be rendered probable if not 
absolutely certain. M. Boucnaruat’s Elémens de Mécanique 
seem well calculated to convey this preliminary information, 
as he has omitted no step that is necessary to render all the 
several processes clear and intelligible ; and we think that any 
student must be very dull, who does not readily and easily 
comprehend the several investigations and deductions pre- 
sented to him in the volume before us. It may be considered 
as a continuation of the same author’s “ Traite Elémentaire de 
Calcul Différentiel,” of which our report will be found at 
p- 496. vol. Ixxvii. N.S.; the plan is similar; and the exe- 
cution is nearly in the same style in both treatises. 

The work commences, as usual, with preliminary remarks 
and definitions; after which follows the chapter on the com- 
a and resolution of forces applied to a point; 2dly, of 
orces applied to the same point, and situated in the same 
plane; and 3dly, of forces acting on the same point, but not 
in the same plane. The author’s method of demonstrating 
what is commonly called the parallelogram of forces is due, 
as he informs us, to M. Duchay ; and, as it may probably be 
new to many of our readers, we will endeavour to — 
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the nature of it; although the want of diagrams may prevent 
us from doing it complete justice. 

The principle on which the demonstration rests is simpy 
this; that, if any reasons can be assigned why a body shall 
move in any direction, and if the same reasons will apply to 
make it move in some other direction, then it follows that it 
will take neither of these, but will remain at rest, or move in 
some direction different to the two former. Hence, if two 
forces act on a point, the resultant of those forces will be in the 
plane of the former; since any reasons, which we may assign 
to prove that it ought to follow a direction above that plane, 
may be applied also to prove that it would follow a direction 
symmetrically situated below the same: therefore the resultant 
will follow neither the one nor the other of these; and the 
same may be demonstrated of any direction that is not situated 
in the plane of the two original forces. Again, if two equal 
forces act at the same point, their resultant will be in the 
line which bisects the angle formed by the direction of the 
two equal forces. In the first place, the resultant will be in 
the plane of these two forces by the preceding proposition ; 
and, whatever reasons may be brought to shew that the re- 
sultant is situated on the one side of the line which bisects the 
angle, the same reasons may be employed to prove that it is 
symmetrically situated on the opposite side of the bisecting line, 
and the same may be shewn of every resultant that is not 
in the line which bisects the original angle. 

Having thus determined the resultant of two equal forces, 
that of two unequal but commensurable forces is readily 
found; and ultimately that in which the two are incom- 
mensurable. 

The author next reduces these results into general formule ; 
illustrates what is commonly denominated the parallelopi- 
pedon of forces; examines the case of parallel forces; of forces 
situated in a plane, and applied to different points conneoted 
together in any invariable manner ; and, lastly, of forces acting 
in any manner whatever in space. — The succeeding chapter 
treats of the centre of gravity of bodies, and the method of 
determining it both analytically and by graphical con- 
struction, with a variety of problems by way of illustration. 
Among others, it is required to find the centre of gravity of a 
curve of double curvature; the centre of gravity of any area 
comprized between a curve, its abscess, and its ordinate; of the 
sector of a circle; of an area comprized between two branches 
of a curve; of any solid of revolution, &c. &c. — In the next 
chapter, the author treats of Guldin’s theorem, or, as it is 
commonly called, the centro-baryc method ; in which, after a 
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few transformations, he deduces this very curious and remark- 
able result; viz. “ Every figure, whether superficial or solid, 
generated by the motion of a line or surfate, is equal to the 
product of the generating magnitude into the path of its 
centre of gravity.” — The tenth chapter treats of the seven 
mechanical powers, the funicular machine being considered as 
one of them, and its properties are illustrated at considerable 
length; after which, a chapter on Friction terminates the first 
part, or the Elements of Statics. 

Part II., on Dynamics, commences with an illustration of 
the laws of inertia; the subjects of uniform and variable 
motion; the descent of bodies in a vacuum, in resisting 
mediums, and on inclined planes; of the motion of bodies in 
curves; the equation of the trajectories which they describe, 
the determination of their velocities, &c. &c.— The ninth 
chapter treats of the doctrine of projectiles, in the same 
general manner as in the other parts to which we have already 
referred: but we doubt whether the author has succeeded so 
well in this; his investigations here being somewhat tedious, 
and several pages employed in deducing Sittin which might 
certainly have been much more directly obtained. It is re- 
markable that this theory, which is extremely simple in itself, 
is generally rendered so abstruse and difficult as we find it in 
most treatises on mechanics. 

Let us, for example, conceive any line, 4 B, drawn to 
represent the range of a projectile; 4 2 its direction, 4 H a 
Jine parallel to the horizon; and B 2 a perpendicular to the 
same. Let the angle of elevation be denoted by a, the angle 
of inclination of the plane by 4, the time of flight = ¢, the 
velocity = v, and the range=7; also g=the descent of 
a body in one second. Then A 2=Z», by the laws of 
uniform motion; 2 B= gt’, by the laws of falling bodies; 
and A B =r, by hypothesis: whence we have immediately 
the following proportions : 
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whence, again, by comparison an, (a = er o+es (3)5 


which three equations are sufficient for every case relating to 
the time, velocity, and range of a projectile, its angle of ele- 
vation, and the angle of inclination of the plane, while that 
plane passes through the point of projection. It is singular, 
as we have before observed, that results which are so readily 
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obtained should commonly be made to occupy so many pages 
as are allotted to them by most authors on this subject. 

To proceed in our analysis. Chapter xi. is employed in 
discussing the different modes of measuring forces, in which 
the author glances slightly at the dispute, now almost forgotten, 
relative to forces vives, momentum, &c.: he then treats of 
centrifugal forces; the centre of oscillation; the simple and 
compound pendulum; and the mechanical properties of: the 
cycloid. —The xxth chapter is employed in demonstrating and 
illustrating the principle of D’ Alembert ; and the remainder 
of this part in shewing its application to the solution of several 
general problems relative to the motion of bodies about fixed 
axes, and of bodies in space. 

Part III. treats of the Theory of Fluids; viz. the pressure of 
fluids; general equations of their equilibrium; the appli- 
cation of the same in the case of incompressible fluids, and of 
those that are elastic.—The sixth chapter contains a description 
of several machines: as the hydrostratic balance; the areo- 
meter; the syphon; pumps, &c.; and lastly, of the barometer, 


and the method of measuring heights with that instrument. 


Having thus given a concise abstract of the principal con- 
tents of this volume, we shall conclude by recommending it 
to the perusal of such English students as wish to qualify 
themselves for entering on the more important works of the 
French mathematicians. 


anti 








_ _—— 


Art. VIII. Mélanges d’ Analyse Algébrique, et de Géométrie, &c. ; 
i.e. Miscellanies in Algebraical Analysis and Geometry. By 
M.J. De STAINVILLE. 8vo. pp. 680. Paris. 1815. Imported 
by De Boffe. Price 14s. 


Ww: have read over this thick volume with some attention, 

and must say that we have found very little in it that we 
have not before frequently seen in other authors; though, 
at the same time, it is but justice to M. De Srainvi11E to 
add that we have seldom observed the several subjects on 
which it treats exhibited in a manner so clear and intelligible. 
The theory of equations, for example, is nearly the same 
with that which is given by La Croix, but it is much easier to 
be followed; M. De S. entering more into illustration, while 
he gives a greater developement to his principles. 

In his first theorem, the author proves that, ¢ if a rational 
polynomial of any degree can be rendered equal to zero, by 
the substitution of a instead of the unknown 2, this poly- 
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nomial will be divisible by c—a’.’— This is obvious; for, if 
we have 


Ax™ 4+ Ba" 4 C2” *4 &. + 744+ V=0 


and 4d a” + Ba” *4+Ca"~*4 &. +Ta+V=0 
we have by subtraction 


A (2™—a”) +B (2"~*~—a"—") + &e. T (2—a)=0 


which is divisible by x—a, each of its terms being so: but, 
as the quantity which we have subtracted from the first is 
equal to zero, the remainder is in fact equal to the quantit 
from which the subtraction was made; and this therefore will 
have the same divisor with the latter, viz. z—-a. This division 
being performed, the polynomial is reduced one degree lower ; 
where, again, the same operation may be repeated, and the 

uantity again depressed one degree, and so on till it be re- 
dened to a simple factor: whence it follows that every poly- 
nomial of this form may.be resolved into m simple factors, 
and no more than m; and whence also every equation of 
the mth degree has m roots, and can have but m. 

We find nothing new, as we have before observed, in this 
manner of considering the subject of equations: but, on the 
whole, we think that it is rendered rather more easy to be com- 
prehended by a student than we have commonly seen it; and 
the same remark will apply to the greater part of the volume. 
As to the arrangement which the author has adopted, it will 
perhaps be better understood by transcribing the heads of his 
several theorems relating to this theory, viz.—1. Ifa polynomial 
of any degree become zero by the substitution of a, instead of z, 
the polynomial will be divisible by z—a.— 2. Every rational 
polynomial of any integral degree may be considered as the 
product of as many factors, of the first degree, as equal the 
number of units in the highest power of the unknown quan- 
tity of which it is a function. After these two theorems, of 
which we have indicated the mode of demonstration, several 
problems follow; viz. to change the signs of the roots of 
equations; to multiply them by any quantity /; to increase or 
diminish them by any proposed quantity; to find the sum of 
any similar powers of the roots, &c. &c. — 3. In the third 
theorem, it is demonstrated that, if in any polynomial which 
contains only whole and positive powers of « we substitute 
for that variable two numbers, and the results of the two sub- 
stitutions have contrary signs, there will be at least one real 
root comprized between those limits. — 4. When a rational 
polynomial has only one variation of sign, it will have one 
real positive root, and it can have but one. — 5. Every poly. 
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nomial of an odd degree has necessarily'one real root of a 
contrary sign to that of its last term; and every polynomial 
of an even degree, of which the last term is negative, has 
at least two al roots, the one positive and the other negative. 
— 6. When a polynomial of an even degree admits of no 
real root, there is still some quantity 7, with some angle ¢, 
which makes 
r (cos. $+sin. ¢ \/—1) 

a root of this polynomial. 

The succeeding seventy or eighty pages are employed in 
discussions relative to the solution of cubic equations and the 
irreducible case; and the next forty pages are allotted to the 
solution of equations of the fourthdegree. It is therefore ob- 
vious that the author has not aimed much at condensation ; 
and the demonstrations, as we have before said, are rendered 
very satisfactory: but it requires some patience to wade 
through the several pages over which they are spread. 

M. De S. allots the latter part of the volume, arranged ex- 
actly in the same style with that which we have examined, to the 
developement of exponential quantities; as logarithms, sines, 
cosines, ares, &c.; the decomposition of the difference of two 
exponentials into factors; of the theorem of Lezbnitz; the 


theorem of ‘Taylor; and finally, an analytical demonstration of 


the area of a rectangle. 

The above must in course be considered as a very imperfect 
sketch of the contents of M. Dr Srarnvittx’s Miscellanies. 
They doubtless include a great variety of subjects, but nothing 
that is sufficiently novel to excite any great degree of interest 


_ beyond that which belongs to the principles and theorems 


themselves; though many of these are highly curious, and are 
certainly placed by the author in their most obvious light. 


/ 
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Art. IX. Tableau de la Grande Brétagne, &c.; 2.e. A Picture 
of Great Britain, or Observations on England, viewed in London 
and in the Country, by Major-General Pillet, with a Supne- 
ment by M. Sarrazin, Major-General in the Armies of the 
King, Commandant of the Legion of Honour, &c. 8vo. pp. 333. 
Paris. 1816. Imported by De Boffe. Price gs. sewed. 


T= author of this volume is already known by several works 
which display military criticism, rapidity of glance, and 
more freedom from national prejudice than is common amo 
Frenchmen. He was the son of an innkeeper, was educate 
in Gascony, entered young int military service, and rose by 
his merits to the rank of a general officer in the French army. 
He was also distinguished by the friendship of the present 
Mim 4 ruler 
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ruler of Sweden. During a residence of four years in Eng- 
land, his relation towards ministers was apparently hostile: 
but his eventual situations have sometimes been thought to 
countenance the suspicion of a silent sympathy. He cer- 
tainly performs an acceptable service to this nation in under- 
taking a refutation of General Pillet’s ridiculously calumnious 
book ; and he was qualified for the task by some extent of local 
observation, and by a quick perception: though his perform- 
ance of it, after all, is occasionally of a doubttul character. 
General Pillet was a prisoner in this country on his parole, 
which he violated more than once, and was in consequence 
confined with more strictness. In order to avenge himself, 
and to gain favour with Bonaparte, he undertook a satirical 
portrait of the British nation *, of which the nature of his 
situation here prevented him from knowing any thing! Yet 
many of his chapters have an air of probability, exaggerating 
in some cases real features in our manners, and holding them | 
up to bitter. ridicule with malicious perverseness: indeed 
several of the descriptions, especially those which relate to the 
morals of our women, (chapters xx—xxv.) are false and libel- 
lous in a wicked degree; for which the apology advanced is that 
certain writers in England who, it is pretended, were em- 
ployed by the British ministers, published anecdotes equally 
false, libellous, and wicked of the Bonapartean family. A 
third set of chapters complain of the treatment of the French 
prsporers as unworthy not merely of a generous and humane, 
ut of a civilized people; and the charge of gross barbarity 
is brought forwards with a positiveness that would induce 
belief, had we not had opportunities of knowing that the 
regulations respecting these captives deserve a very different 
character. When Pillet himself was ultimately placed on 
board a prison-ship, particular accommodations were granted 
to him ; and as to the crowded state of those ships, they seldom 
were made to contain more men than the French allot for the 
regular crews of vessels of their class, and usually had fewer. 
In his preface, M. Sarrazin insinuates that the British 
ministers were influenced by political considerations in their 
relative ‘treatment of the two different classes of French 
sojourners: that to the emigrants, friendly to their legitimate 
sovereign, every sort of assistance was profusely given: but 
that from the Jacobin classes of Frenchmen, to which the 
prisoners of war principally belonged, there was a disposition 
to withhold that protection which is due to a disarmed enemy. 





* The work was written, we understand, in the time of Napo- 


On 


_leon, though not published till after his abdication. 
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On this point, we shall only observe, generally, that there was 
atime, in the early part of the war, when the scandalous 
treatment of English prisoners in France obliged our Govern- 
ment to adopt unusual strictness as retaliation; and certainly 
the war of the French Revolution had in it more of that 
hatred of soul which, as the author observes, ferocizes man, 
than the preceding war of the American Revolution. 

Chapter I. converses respecting the pretended Anglomania 
of the French during certain periods of their later history ; 
and it is well for neighbouring nations to try one another’s 
fashions in many things: when that which, after experience, 
is found to be convenient should be retained, and the rest 
rejected. —The second chapter describes London and the dress 
of the common people. P#llet had said that the English women 
have two left hands; and General Sarkazin feels more dis- 
posed to attribute to them a right hand too much. — The third 
chapter relates to public spirit and national pride; feelings 
which may be carried now and then to a devout excess, but 
which must not be laughed out of use. In this chapter, the 
author says that he personally knows that the prisoners of 
war, especially those in the floating prisons, were very ill 
treated! Is this a refutation of Pillet’s libel, and of the most 
important part of it?— The fourth chapter treats of the 
morals of the English. Every one who knows English 
women knows that they are in general of purer and severer 
virtue than the women of southern Europe. This superiority 
results partly from our domestic insulation; partly from our 
religious institutions, which allow our clergy to be married, and 
thus interest the teaching class in public purity: but principally 
from the diffusion of commercial opulence, which enables men 
to marry at an early age, and occasions the mass of male 
population to hold in honour, not, as in France, the indulgences 
convenient to a protracted celibacy, but the strictness necessary 
to matrimonial comfort. In the antient world, the women of 
Mesopotamia, while Babylon was the centre of commerce, 
and the women of Alexandria, while A‘gypt was that centre, 
were also proverbially celebrated for connubial hastity. 

Chapter V. comments on the courts of justice; VI. on our 
elective representation; VII. on our taxes; VIII. on our 
philanthropical establishments; [X. on our administration, 
and the liberty of the press. At the.end of this chapter, the 
author states that he had printed at his own expence in 
London, during the year 1811, a pampblet which ministers 
suppressed, and which he could not find the means of pub- 
' lishing. — The tenth chapter relates to security of person and 
property; to the assizes and criminal courts, and to oo 
sacred- 
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sacredness of oaths. It is here asserted that, in 1812, the 

barbarous punishment was inflicted of tearing out the bowels 

of some sailors who were convicted of having gone into the 

French service in the Isle of France: a fact of which we have 

no recollection, though such a sentence is part of our old laws 
ainst treason. : 

Chapter IX. treats of the multiplicity of crimes in England : 
an assertion which unfortunately has some truth in it. Edu- 
cation may yet do much to civilize the poor: but our lowest 
class has not acquired the kindness of manner which may be 
remarked abroad. Be it observed, however, that with us ail 
is publicity, and nothing is hushed up: every news-paper is a 
fresh echo of every immorality which reaches the magistrate; 
and our laws include in the class of offences, and of capital 
offences, crimes wholly omitted in the scanty Code Napoléon. 
The police of Paris, on the contrary, draws a veil over every 
thing which can be left unpunished ; and the soldiery are not 
handed over to the civil power for offences unconnected with 
their profession. If pecuniary probity be perhaps more dif- 
fusive in France than in England, the mass of temptations, 
arising out of our busy and vast circulation, is also greater. 
General Pillet enumerated, as peculiar to this country, the 
frequent murder of pregnant girls by their lovers; and though 
his accusation was founded merely on two or three instances, 
still we may reflect on the actual danger of that provision of 
our legislation, which renders the father responsible to the 
parish for the maintenance of a bastard-child. Were the 
same law enacted in France, there would be as many similar 
murders. 

. Whether the tenth and eleventh chapters of this work have 
been cancelled by the police, or whether an oversight of 
manuscript, or of impression, has occasioned the lacuna, the 
author skips from his ninth to his twelfth section; which dis- 
cusses the laws of England concerning women, in controversy 
with M. de Ségur, who appears to have known as little about 
the matter as his two critics, Pillet and Sarrazin. —The thir- 
teenth chapter relates to parricide and infanticide; the four- 
teenth, to orphans and foundlings, and early depravity; and 
the fifteenth discusses our humanity to animals; in which the 
practice of bleeding calves before they are killed is denounced 
as an exceptionable instance. Why should not every clergy- 
man allot one sermon in the year to this sort of topic? It is 
a reform more within reach of pulpit-eloquence, and less 
within reach of any other, than most of our vices. —The 
sixteenth chapter discusses marriage, adultery, divorce, and 


the sale of wives; and the seventeenth talks of a | 
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The ignorance of General Pillet concerning the occupations 
of our polished women led him to suppose that, when ladies 
quit the table after dinner, they go and drink liqueurs by 
themselves in a boudoir !— One article occurs in this chapter, 
to which we do not chuse to advert farther than by referring 
to it; and expressing a hope that some leading man will take 
the author’s hint, and introduee the decorous refinement here 
suggested into the habits of those public functionaries who 
are called to receive foreigners at their table. If in private 
life a man has a right to his own vulgarities, those who 
represent the nation are bound to live on a footing with the 
polished societies of the rest of Europe. 

Chapter XVIII. describes a rout very ill. We blush for 
the inhospitality of our opulent classes, if foreigners have 
not yet learnt what routs are. Something of this inhospitality 
also infects our theatres ; and the phrase ** Damn all strangers,” 
occurring in the farce of the Gazette Extraordinary, is stated by 
the author to have been loudly applauded at Covent-garden 
in his presence, and to his great annoyance. We must 
remark, however, that he translates to himself the word 
stranger by the French éranger, which with us means a 

foreigner ; and thus he mistakes the bearing of a morose explo- 
sion of temper, such as too often disgraces the theatres of all 
countries. What is the conduct of the Parisian theatres at 
this moment, in this respect ? —The nineteenth chapter treats 
of our military; and it luckily mentions that, at the Duke of 
York’s levee, several Generals appeared in bourgeois dresses. 
Marshal Ney was prodigiously angry at being treated by a 
distinguished nobleman as the Commander-in-chief would have 
been treated ! — Chapter XX. examines our navy, and the 
twenty-first describes the clergy; and here the author, in his 
great zeal for refuting the assertions of Pillet, denies the fact that 
sermon-merchants exist among us, of whom many clergymen 
buy their discourses ready-made. 

In the twenty-second and twenty-third chapters, we return 
to the alleged melancholy treatment of French prisoners, on 
which we have already spoken. Is the government responsible 
if these people would persist in the habit of gambling for their 
rations, or allowance of provisions, and then, from a point of 
honour, half starved themselves? The story of an officer’s 
horse having been seized and killed by the prisoners, for the 

purpose of dividing its flesh among them, would, if true, 
which we do not believe, attest a degree of hunger that could 
proceed only from this cause. Many inconsistencies, contra- 
dictions, and exaggerations of General Pillet, about these 

. matters, 
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matters, are successfully exposed’ by M. Sarrazin; yet still 
much remains that ought to be invalidated, 

In the twenty-fourth chapter, the author attributes to Eng- 
land a prospective policy of occupying on the continent of 
Europe certain maritime stations for purposes of commerce. 
The same alarm is propagated in the twenty-fifth chapter to the 
West Indies. In the twenty-sixth, our influence in Portugal 
is discussed. Of this pretended diplomatic ambition, the late 
peace preserves but too few traces. . 

Chapter XX VII. praises the English inns and the roads; — 
the twenty-eighth celebrates the green grass, and the agricul- 
ture; — and the twenty-ninth chapter terminates the author’s 
corrective analysis of P2/let. 

He then devotes some supplementary sections to original 
observations on our empire at large, on its metropolis in par- 
ticular, and on (though last not least in a Frenchman’s mind, ) 
our theatres, One great value of the English drama consists 
in the nationality of its spectacles, so that a series of lectures 
on English history could be given at our theatres in a 
dramatic form; and thus a nation becomes attached to its 
forefathers, to its customs, and to its posterity. The French 
dramatists have sought in Greek and Roman subjects their 
favourite shows; and they have brought up a race of servile 
imitators of Greeks and Romans, who could never found a 
republic, or a consulate, or an imperial form of government, on 
the habits and prejudices of a modern nation. On the contrary, 
the English place in Englishuess their praise ; they rather seek 
warnings than examples in the history of other countries; and 
they endeavour to evolve, according to its native bent, all that 
is good and great in.their own breed and birth-place.. They 
are not ashamed to blunder, but endeavour to do better the 
next time; and they invoke a publicity of their very faults in 
private conduct and national government, which is certainly 
the best security for preventing a repetition of them. 

We trust that the French are rapidly percetving that our 
hostility has not been to the liberty but to the ambitious cha- 
racter of their Revolution; and that, if a preponderance 
threatening the conquest of Europe could but have been 
weighed up to its old level, there would have been no opposi- 
tion on our part to the institution of internal freedom. May 
both nations revert to that amicable competition for amell- 
orating their internal government, which is the purest em- 
ployment of pacific administrations, and the surest means of 
propagating the establishment of popular representations 
throughout Europe ! 


ART, 
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Art. X. Recit Historique sur da Restauration de la Royauté, &c. ; 
z.e. Historical Report of the Restoration of the Bourbons in 
France on the 31st of March 1814. By the Author of the Con- 
gress of Vienna; of Memoirs on the Revolution in Spain, &c. 
(M. pe Prapt, formerly Archbishop of Mechlin.)  8vo. 
pp- 103. Paris. 1816. * 


{,RENCHMEN have long been described as communicative, 

- but we have seldom met with a writer so eager to apprize 
the public of the whole course of his political career as M. pr 
Prapt. After having related his participation in the diplo- 
matic occurrences at Bayonne in 1808, and his more import- 
ant functions at Warsaw in 1812, he brings himself forwards 
in that which we may with confidence call the last scene of 
his political drama, viz. at Paris, 31st of March 1814. Such 
was his impatience to intermeddle, or rather his solicitude to 
gain favour with the expected governors of France, that he 
could not quietly await in his diocese the overthrow of Bona- 
parte, but proceeded to Paris in the end of January 1814, in 
a capacity which, after all his exculpatory phrases and qualifi- 
cations, (p. 31.) can be called nothing else than that of espion 
for the allies ; unless indeed he permit us to improve on it by 
regarding him as performing that creditable function for 
both the contending parties. In this situation, he makes a 
number of notable discoveries, and among other things finds 
out that Talleyrand is a character of wondrous philanthropy, 
— ‘Parbitre de la politique comme du bon ton.’ 

Unluckily, M. pz Prapv’s views of the policy of the allied 
powers are not such as to indicate an access, to sources of 
authentic information. They are marked by the vulgar 
notion that Austria was not cordial in her opposition to 
Bonaparte ; that the allied leaders had more than once the 
thought of relinquishing the prosecution of the contest; and, 
to crown all, that the French declined to assist Bona- 
parte with energy, lest, if they should beat back the invaders 
from Paris, they might have to follow them all the way to 
Vienna. In another passage, we were not a little surprized to 
find a writer of M. pe P.’s intelligence disposed to pay seri- 
ous attention to the statements of such an exaggerator as 
Sir Francis d’Ivernois: but bold assertion and a confident 
tone will succeed with Frenchmen even in points with which 
they ought, from their personal situation, to be correctly ac- 
quainted. The consequence of all this is that the only part 





* A translation of this pamphlet has heen published in London 
by J. Booth. 
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of the present tract worth noticing is the account (p. 69.) of 
the conference of the allied sovereigns and their ministers at 
M. de Talleyrand’s house, immediately after the foreign troops 
had entered Paris on the 31st of March. M. pe Prapr con- 
trived to be in the way on this occasion, and represents himself 
as received with marked attention by several of the great 
personages then assembled; who are described as engaged in 
deliberation in one of the salons of M. de Talleyrand’s mansion, 
or, to use the Parisian phrase,-hd¢el. | 


‘ The King of Prussia and Prince Schwartzenberg sat next to the 
ornamental piece of furniture in the middle of the room. The 
Duke of Dalberg was on Prince Schwartzenberg’s right hand, and 
after him Count Nesselrode, Pozzo dt Borgo, and Prince Lichtenstein. 
Talleyrand was placed on the King of Prussia’s left hand; and 
Baron Louis and I were beside him. The Emperor Alexander 
walked backwards and forwards in front of the company. 

‘ That monarch, in the most determined tone of voice, enferced 
by emphatic gesticulations, began by telling us that it was not he who 
had commenced the war ; that the enemy had come to seek him at 
his own home ; that neither the thirst of conquest nor the desire of 
vengeance had brought him to Paris; that he had done every thing 
in his power to avert the horrors of war from that capital, on which 
he bestowed the most flattering epithets; that he should have been 
inconsolable if it had been exposed to them; that he did not make 
war on France; and that the allies and he knew of only two enemies, 
the Emperor Napoleon and the enemies of the liberties of the 
French nation. Then addressing the King of Prussia and Prince 
Schwarizenberg, he asked them whether their views were not the 
same. On their signifying their assent, he repeated, with the same 
emphasis, a part of what he had said before ; dwelling on sentiments 
the generosity of which filled us with admiration and gratitude. 
Having repeated several times that the French nation in general, 
and we ourselves in particular, were perfectly free, and that we 
had only to make known what appeared to us certain with regard 
to the F atirwess of the nation, when its wish should be supported 
by the allied forces, he addressed himself to each of us separately. 

‘ When it came to my turn to speak, I exclaimed that we were 
all royalists ; that all France was of the same sentiments ; and that 
the only circumstance which had prevented her from declaring 
them was the continued negotiation of Chatillon, which had im- 
pressed a languor on every thing. I added, that the Parisians 
wished unanimously for a change; that they would declare them- 
selves as soon as they were called to do so, and could do it with 
safety ; and that, in consequence of the influence which Paris had 
always exercised over France since the Revolution, its example 
would be decisive, and would be followed throughout the empire. 

‘ The Emperor of Russia again addressed the King of Prussia 
and Prince Schwartzenberg, who replied in a style perfectly agree- 
able to the opinions which we had stated. ‘‘ Well, then,” said the 


Emperor Alexander, “ I declare that I will treat no more with the 
Emperor 
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‘Emperor Napoleon.” It was remarked that this @@claration ex- 
cluded only Napoleon, and did not extend to his family; and on 
our representations the Emperor added, “ nor with any member of 
his family.” The Emperor was persuaded to allow this declaration, 
which was calculated to fix the opinion of Paris, to be published ; 

.and in two hours the walls of the capital were covered with it, by 
the exertions of Messrs. Michaud, who happened to be in the rooms 
adjoining to that in which the council met. 

‘ This declaration effected every thing : it fixed the fate of France 
by removing the great obstacle between her and her antient mo- 
narchs, by pledging the allied sovereigns, and by securing to the 
cause of the Bourbons the support of their forces. The coun- 
ter-revolution takes date, | Rte ag from this decisive step.’ 





| A principal objection to this passage is derived from the 

| author’s credulity in supposing thet the allied powers formed 

\ the determination of restoring the Bourbons only at the time 

here mentioned: whereas he may, we believe, take it for 

granted that such was their settled purpose from the mo- 

ment at which the destruction of the French army in Russia 

afforded the prospect of a successful issue to the war.. How 

can we doubt that Austria was as cordial as the rest, when the 

resolution to march straight on Paris was so warmly adopted 

fy | by Schwartzenberg ; and when we find that commander em- 

powered (p. 63.) to give her consent to any measure on which 

the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia might decide 

respecting the future government of France ?—In consequence 

of this and other mis-calculations, (pp. 51, 52.) M. DE Pravt 

has certainly not added to his reputation by this tract, in which 

he appears to advantage only when his subject leads him to 

political disquisition. We have, for instance, some very good 

observations on the difficulties that would have stood in the 

way of accomplishing the restoration of the Bourbons before 

Bonaparte had overcome the national predilection for a repub- 

lican government; and a note to a subsequent passage is so 

clear and satisfactory, as to afford a kind of counterpoise to the 
various oversights or errors of the whole: 


—— 


‘ We ought never to despair of a nation which possesses a legis- 
lative body ; whatever errors it may occasionally commit, it is sure 
to act rightly at one time or another. It contains within itself the 

| correcting principle of its deviations, and the source of its eventual 
) reform.’ 


The pamphlet concludes with a few proclamations and 
official papers connected with the political change of the 31st 
of March 1814. 
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Art. XI. Essai Conmnarett &c.; i.e. A Comparative Sketch of 
the Cardinal Duke de Richelieu, Prime-Minister to Louis XIII. 
and William Pitt, Prime-Minister to George III. King of Great 
Britain. By the Chevalier Git1nert pe Meziurac, Offieer in 
the French Navy, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and of the Royal Antiquarian Society of France. 
8vo. pp. 173. Paris. 1816. 


7} E took up this little volume with a certain degree of 

eagerness, in the hope of seeing, if not a finished 
parallel, at least some interesting ge" of comparison be- 
tween two distinguished ministers: but the author is too fond 
of wandering into the regions of fancy, and of pushing his 
notions to an extreme, to be qualified to give his readers an 
sound views of the political arrangements of either age. The 
best part of his remarks is that which relates to the condition 
of France at the time of Richelieu coming into office ; such as 
the weakness of the royal power ; the pride of the aristocracy; 
the divided state of the country in point of religion; and the 
various difficulties in the situation of a minister opposed by 
the Queen, the Queen-mother, and a host of courtiers who 
saw no chance of participating in power as long as it remained 
in the vigorous grasp of the Cardinal. On the other hand, 
the work becomes replete with errors whenever the author 
describes, or attempts to describe, the motives of Mr. Pitt 
and the English cabinet. Nothing can be more absurd 
than to, say, § Pitt’s plan was the same as that of his father ; 
viz. that of producing in France a general subversion of all 
order and principle, that he might exalt his own country at 
her expence.’ — Our readers will accordingly excuse us from 
entering at any length into the fanciful details of M. pr 
Mezuiuiac: of whom we shall only farther remark that he 
is apparently a zealous. royalist; calling Louis XVI. by 
the name of ‘ Louis the Martyr,’ and speaking of Bonaparte 
as a * despote affreux, aux crimes duquel la Providence vient de 
mettre un terme.’ 


A detailed view of the administration of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu occurs in the IIId Article of this AprENDIx. 
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N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 
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ABO UKIR, battle of, 206. 
Acre, siege of, detailed, 457. 

ZEschylus, obs. on his plays, 116. 
118. Compared with Shak- 
speare, 119. 

Alchemy, obs. on that science, 

23. 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, 
his manners and habits when 
at Paris, 363. His oral ex- 
position of the views of the 
Allies towards France in 1814. 
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Alexandria, battle of, described, 
467. 

Alps, excursion among, 78. 

Ambassadors, British, at foreign 
Courts, their inefficiency as- 
serted, 11.144. 

Anglesea copper-mine, account 
of, 134. 

Antrim, account of the collicries 
of, 218. 

Athelstan, King, vision preceding 
his birth, 348. 

Augereau, Marshal, histreachery 
to Bonaparte asserted, 140. 
Doubted, 141. 


B 

Babylon, visit to the ruins of, 
258—269. 

Baillie, Dr., on a stricture of 
the Rectum, 163. On the 
Green Jaundice, 76. Ona 
species of Purging, 20. 

Bank of England, observations 
on the profits of, 187. 

Banks, for savings, remarks on, 
86—94. 

Arp, Rev. VoL. LxxxI. 


Barberino, Francesco, life and 
works of, 523—529. 

Beaumont, Mr., his evidence on 
licencing public-houses, 305. 

Beowulf, an Anglo-Saxon poem, 
account of, 516. 

Berne, account of, 174. 

Bethlem Hospital, remarks on, 
283. 

Bleachin , observations on, 67. 

Blucher, Marshal, strictures on 
his conduct in the campaign 
of 1815, 37. 

Bocage, see Vendée. 

Bonaparte, his unpopularity in 
France, 20. His conduct at 
the battle of Waterloo, 47— 
51. Had no chance of even- 
tual success if he had gained 
that day, 52. His review of 
the National Guard, 16th April 
1815, 136. His conduct to- 
wards Augereau, 140. Not 
popular at Paris in 1815, 143. 
His return to France in 1815, 
not the result of a conspiracy, 
144. His departure from Elba 
and march through France 
narrated, 147. His return to 
France celebrated by English 
farmers, 164. Obliged to re- 
treat from Leipsic, 182. His 
defeat at Waterloo poetically 
depicted, 313. Account of 
his habits, manners, and im- 

ortant conversations, by Mr. 
Wieden, 420—434. His re- 
commendation of the expe- 
dition to Egypt, appointment 
to the command, campaigns 
there, anddeparture to France, 
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Bordeauz, its trifling resistance 
to the Bonapartists in March 
1815, 371. 

Brain, on the pathology of, 164. 

Brewers, their influence in the 
licencing of public-houses, 304. 

Brewster, Dr., on properties of 
heat, 395. On communicating 
the structure of double refract- 
ing crystals to glass, &c. 4o1. 

Bridges, comparative length of, 
174. 

Buckingham, Duke of, his expe- 
dition against the Isle of Rhé, 
3" i 

Buckinghamshire, its geology, 
131. 

Byron, Lord, verses by, 95, 96, 
g7- Lines on his departure 
from England, 98, 99. 


C 

Cachexia Aphthosa, See Latham. 

Calico-printing, obs. on, 65. 

Castlereagh, Lord, his personal 
instrumentality in re-placing 
Louis XVIII. on the throne, 
141. Deceived by M. de Blacas 
in the affair of Murat, 146. 

Chemistry, its utilityto the arts,6 3. 

Cheshire, geology of, 133. 

Chillingworth, his ** Religion of 
Protestants” quoted, 244. 

Chillon, Castle of, poem on sup- 
posed captives in, 435. 

Chorea, case of, 164. 

Church of England, fruitless at- 
tempt to unite the Dissenters 
with it, temp. William III. 407. 

City of pee oY account of its 
police, 202. 

Clarke, Dr., on the effects of 
certain food on Women after 
Child-birth, 162. 

Coal-mines, on the fire-damp in, 
388. 

Colica Pictonum, essay on, 162. 

Collieries, of Antrim, account 
of, 218. 

Colquhoun, Mr. on Flash-houses, 
202. On Gin-shops, 301. 

10 


Combustion, theory of, described, 
64. 

Communion, holy, preparation 
for, 279. 

Conant, Sir N., his evidence on 
police-rewards, 192. On pub- 
lic-houses, 197. On Filash- 
houses, 199 

Convulsive Affections, on reme- 
dies for, 165. 

Copper-mine at Anglesea, ac- 
count of, 134. 

Cornwall, geological phenomena 
of, 129. 

Cotton, Rev. T., anecdote of, 
412. 

Coucals, those birds described, 

Comper, Mr. the poet, obs. on 
his religious persuasions, 22 3. 

Cow-pox, on the efficacy of, 166. 

Criticism, true, obs. on,114. The 
doctrine of two souls applied 
to criticism, 123. 

Cromwell, Oliver, his letter to the 
Governor of Borthwick Castle, 
442. 

Crucirostra, anecdotes of those 
birds, 56. 

Crush, William, his evidence on 
the licencing of public houses, 
309. 

Crystals, See Brewster. 

Cuckows, particulars respecting, 
54> J, 

Currency, paper, obs. on its ad- 
vantages, 185. Onastandard 
of currency, 186. 


D 
Danes, on the affairs of, a poem, 
16. 

Danish ballads, specimens of, 
725 73: 

Davott, Marshal, his character 
vindicated by Marshal Ber- 
trand, 433. 

Davy, Sir H., on fire-damp in 
coal-mines, 388. 

Death, obs. on signs of, 166. 

D’Enghien, Duke, remarks = 

is 














INDEX 


his death gy by Bonaparte 
himself, 
De Pradt, Abbé, ridiculed by 
Bonaparte and his adherents, 
434+ 
Derbyshire, geology of, 122. 
Tieton aie ge , 
Diderot, his Pére de Famille and 
his Essay on Dramatic Poetry 
vindicated, 125. 
Diligence, French, general man- 
ners of its passengers, 373. 
Dissenters, Protestant, failure of 
the seventh attempt to unite 
them with the Church, 407. 

Drama, antient and modern, 
obs. on, 114. On the Greek 
Drama, 116. On the Roman, 
and thé French, 124. On the 
English and Spanish, 126. 
On the German, 126, 127. 
Nationality of the English 
Drama, 540. 

Dream, poetic, extracts from, 
437: 

Dress, of the French people, 374. 

Duchay, M. his demonstration of 
the parallelogram of forces, 


530. 
E 


Ear-wig, description of that 
genus, 326. 

Edmund the Confessor, his mi- 
raculous exploits, 350. 

Edward, Prince, his murder at 
Tewkesbury poetically de- 
scribed, 357. 

Elbe, account of the passage of 
by Blucher in 1813, 181. 

Elephantiasis, case of, 165. 


_ £lgin, Lord, obs. on his trans- 


actions relative to Mr. Twed- 
dell, 4. 151—161. 

E ngland, on the literature of, 
515. A foreign writer’s view 
of the people, laws, and cus- 
toms of, §35—540. 

English troops in France, tribute 
to, from the French people, 


365. 


Enjoyments, animal, on the di- 
minution of, by age, 241. 
Equations, on the theory of, 5 34- 
Euripides, remarks on the plays 
of, 121. 
Excoriation, See Heberden. 


F 

Feet of flies, lizards, &c. obser- 
vations on, 302. 

Fever, case of, 165. At Cam- 
bridge, memoirs on, 166. Pu- 
erperal, memoirs on, 165. 176. 

Fire-damp- in coal-mines, es- 
says on, 388. 

Flanders, obs. on, and on the 
people, 368. 

Flash-Houses, evidence on, 198. 

Flora, the jubilee of, poetically 
described, 210. 

Fontrailles, M. his character of 
the Count-Duke d’Olivarez, 


505. 

Food, See Clarke. 

Forces, See Duchay. 

Forficula, account of that genus, 
326. 


Fouché, Duke of Otranto, his ~ 


manceuvre to procure the ab- 
dication of Bonaparte, 426. 
France, on the literature of, 515. 
French people, observations on 
their character, 366. 372. 
Difference from the Flemings, 
368. Dress of, 374. 
French Prisoners, See Prisoners. 
Functions, exponential, on the 
developement of, 393. 


G 

Geneva, account of, 169. Lake 
of, observations on the scenery 
of, 316 

Geology of British Counties, 129 
835° 

Germans, observations on the 
poetry and general literature 
of, 270. S11. 513-515. 

Gibbon, the historian, his cha- 
racter poetically sketched, 
317. 

Nn2 Gifford, 
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Gifford, Mr. on licencing gin- 
shops, 303. 

Gin-shops, evidence respecting, 
299, &c. 

Glass, plates of, experiments on, 
to shew the propagation of 

, heat, 395. To communicate 
to them the properties of 
doubly refracting crystals, 
401. 

Goethe, his dramas praised, 127. 

Grandmother Adder-Cook, a Da- 
nish song, 72. 

Greek Literature, view of, 507. 

Grotta-saungr, a2 Danish ballad, 


73° 

Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, his heroic conduct 
and death in the thirty years’ 


war, 488—499. 


H 

Haarlem, account of, 75. 

Halford, Sir Henry, his remarks 
on insanity, 286. 

Harrison, Dr. on the Cambridge 
fever, 166. 

Hastings, battle of, described by 
William of Malmesbury, 351. 

Haviland, Mr. on the Cambridge 
fever, 166. 

Hawkstone, description of, 220- 

Haygarth, Mr. his lines on 
Mr. Tweddell, 5. 

Heat, on new properties of, 395. 

Heberden, Dr. on preventing 
excoriation, 162. On water 
in the head, 163. 

Heights of remarkable buildings 
and mountains, 173. 

Hellah, See Babylon. 

Hermes Trismegistus, emerald 
table of, 325. 

Herschel, Mr. on exponential 
functions, 393. 

Hindostan, literature of, sto. 

-Hirudo Medicinalis, described, 
106. 

Historians, old English, remarks 
On, 336. 345. 
Holdsworth, Mr. on the city- 

police, 202. 


INDE X. 









Home, Sir Ev. on the feet of 
flies, lizards, &c. 392. 

Horses, Venetian, their removal 
from Paris, 27. 

Howard, Mr. the philanthropist, 
epitaph on, 446. 

Hoxton asylum for naval ma- 
niacs, remarks on its manage- 
ment, 285. 

Hunt, Dr. his pamphlet respect- 
ing Mr. Tweddell’s literary 
remains, 157. 

Huzxen, Joseph, his evidence on 
licencing public-houses, 309. 


I and J 

a account by Bonaparte 
imself of the poisoning of his 
sick men there, and of the 
massacre of the garrison, 432. 
Other observations on, 458. 

James I. of England, his cha- 
racter and talents appreciated, 
245—248. Epitaph on, 249. 

Jaundice, green, obs. on, 163. 

Idolatry, Pagan, theory respect- 
ing, 376—385. 

Jews, observations on theidentity 
of their religion with that of 
the Persians, 508. 

Impressment, letters on the evils 
of, 330. 

Infernal Machine, asserted by 
Bonaparte to be the scheme of 
the English government, 432. 

Insanity, remarks on, 286. 

Invasion of England, by Bona- 
parte, his own account of that 
design, 428. 

Jonah, specimens of rival-poems 
on, 289—299. 

Tialy, on the primeval colonists 
of, 469. On the literature 
of, 514. 

Justification, observations on the 
controversy on, 410. 


K 

Kamsin, dreadful effects of that 
wind, 208. 

Kleber, General, his conduct as 

com- 

















INDEX. 


commander in Egypt, and 
death, 459—462. 

Kotzebue, his dramatic fame vin- 
dicated, 127. 


L 
Language, remarks on the his- 
tory of, 513. 

Lanjuinais, M. 
praised, 138. 

Latham, Dr. on leucorrhea, 
161- Onworm-cases, and on 
Cachexja Aphthosa, 162. On 
the super-acetate of lead, 165. 

Latin language, on the origin 
of, 470- 

Lavender, the police-officer, his 
evidence respecting rewards, 
191. On Flash-houses, 201. 

Laurein, King of the Dwarfs, 
account of, 69. 

Lead, super-acetate of, obs. on 
its use in consumptions, 165. 

Leck, battle of, 489. 

Leech, medicinal, account of, 
106. 

Leipsic, battle of, in 1813, 183. 
In 1631, 488. 

Leuck, account of that town, 82. 

Leucorrheea, obs. on, 161. 

Ley, Dr. on puerperal fever, 
165. 

Library, Royal, at Paris, ac- 
count of, 109. 

Licencing public-houses, 
on, 197+ 304. 447- 

Light, polarization of, See Brew- 
ster. 

Ligny, battle of, 35. 

Literature, Greek and Roman, 


his character 


obs. 


history of, 470—481. 507. 


Of Hindostan, 510. Of the 
Romances, 514. Of Italy, 
514. Of France, England, 
and Germany, 515. 

Lizard, account of the feet of, 


“ 
— 


Longitude and latitude of a 
celestial object, formule for 
finding, 400. 

Louvre, account of the removal 
ofits statues and paintings, 22. 

{2 


Lunatic-Asylums, private, See 
Mad- Houses. 
Lutzen, battle of, 493. 


M 

Mad- Houses, report concerning, 
281—289. 

Magistrates, licencing, obs. on 
the conduct of, 305. 

Malmesbury, William of, See 
William. 

Mamelukes, neta of, with the 
French in t, . 

Marmorice-ba ‘_* Sestbed 
hood described, 205. 

Maseres, Baron, his Select Monu- 
ments of English History, 341. 
note. 

Maton, Dr. on a Rash, 163. On 
chorea, 164. 

May-Day, origin of the celebra- 
tion of, 334- 

Menou, General, his incapacity 
for the command in Egypt, 
and detail of his campaigns, 
462—468. 

Methodists, remarks on their in- 
crease, 243. 

Mice, their extraordinary attacks 
on persons bitten by leopards, 

I. 

Midshipmen, advice on thefitting 
out and conduct of, 100. 

Millington, Mr. on natural small- 
pox, 164. 

Mont Gemmi, account of the 
pass of, 83. 

Morning and Evening, medita- 
tions for, 275. 

Moscow, verses on the burning 
of, 99. 

Murat, King of Naples, supposed 
forged letters of, and of Bona- 
parte, 146. 


N 

Nantes, edict of, horrible con- 
sequences of its revocation, 

412. 
Napoleon's Farewell, apoem, 96. 
Nepos, Cornelius, corrections of 
passages in his biographies, 

474. 
Neuf- 
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Neufchatel, account of, 171. 

Ney, Marshal, his treason gene- 
rally reprobated, 145. Bona- 
parte’s concise remark on his 
death, 424. 

Noah, attempt to identify him 
with Adam, and with Pagan 
mythology, 380, &c. 


O 
Oaks, on the ageand size of, 335. 
Olivarez, Count-Duke, his cha- 
, racter portrayed by M. Fon- 
trailles, 505. By Voiture, 506. 
Opera, at Paris, visit to, on Louis 
XVIII.’s return, 109. 
Orban, Mr., on Phthisis, 164. 


P 


Pallas, son of Evander, story of 
his body being found at Rome, 
349+ 

Palpitations, remarks on, 164. 

Paralytic affections, See Powell. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, pre- 
sents an estate to the Duke de 
Polignac, 10. 

Persians, religion of, obs. on its 
identity with that of the Jews, 
508. 

Philosophers, of the age of Louis 
XV., observations on, 59. 

Phthisis, memoirs on, 164, 165. 

Pichegru, his murder denied by 
Bonaparte himself, 431. 

Pillet,General, his libellous work 
on the English nation contro- 
verted, 536. 

Pitt, Mr. compared with Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, 544. 

Plague, hypothesis respecting, 
by Bonaparte, 422. 

Planet, on the excentric anomaly 
of, 400. 

Platoff; Count, anecdotes of, 364. 

Poetry, of the north, history of, 
511. 

Police-officers, on the mode of 
paying, 190. 

Polignac, Duke de, letter to, 
from the Emperor Paul, io. 


Portland, Duke of, supposed to 
be Junius, 111. 


—, Isle of, its geology, 





130. 

Portuguese, manners and cus- 
toms of, 221. 

Powell, Dr. on paralytic affec- 
tions, 162. On the pathology 
of the brain, 164. On con- 
vulsive affections, 165. 

Presbyterians, decline of, as a 
Nady, 4ll. 

Prisoners, French, their treat- 
ment in England, 536. 

Prudence, supposed speech of, in 
an Italian poem, 527. 

Prussia, present King of, his 
character, 363. 


Public-houses, onthe system of 


licencing, 197.304. 447. 
Puffin Auk, anecdotes of, 216. 
Purging, on a particular species 

of, 163. 

Purpura Hemorrhagica, case of, 

166. 


Q 
Quatre-Bras and Ligny, account 
of the battles at, 32. 


R 
Rash, account of a particular 
kind of, 163. 
Raynsford, Mr. his evidence re- 
specting Flash-houses, 199. 
Rectum, stricture of, described, 
163. 


Reflection, observations on, 272. 


Reformation, on the influence of 


that event, 58. 

Religion of Protestants, that 
work quoted, 244. Of the 
Persians and the Jews, obs. 
on the identity of, 508. 

Rewards to police-officers, obs. 
on, 190. 

Rhé, Isle of, its siege by the 
English, 485. 

Rhine, poetic address from the 
banks of, 315. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, view of his 
administration and character, 

488 
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488—504. Parallel of, with 
Mr. Pitt, 544. 
~ Roberts, Dr. on Colica Pictenum, 
162. On the use of acetous 
acid in phthisis, 165. On 
elephanti 1b. 
Robertson, Dr. on the excentric 
anomaly of a planet, and on 
the longitude and latitude of 
celestial objects, 400. 
Rollo, the Norwegian, his de- 
feat at Chartres, and subse- 
quent adoption by the French 
King, 347, 348. | 
Roman Literature, view of, 470 
—481. 507. 
Romantic Literature, view of,5 14. 
Romer, Dr. on signs of death, 
166. 
Romilly, Sir S. on the laws 
_ _ against privately stealing, 413. 
Rousseau, testimony to the ac- 
curacy of his scenery about 
the Lake of Geneva in his 
Heloise, 316. ~ 

Russia, See Alexander. 





S 

Saint Patrick, account of, 334. 

Sandeman, Dr. on the cow-pox, 
166. 

Sarrazin, M. his character of 
Walstein, 498. 

-, Gen. his-remarks on the 
English people, laws, &c. 535 
——540- 

Satterley, Dr. on diabetes, 161. 
On fever, 165. 

a compared with Ais- 





chylus, 1 Praised by a 

German critic, 126. 
Sheridan, Mr. verses “on hig 

death, $20. * 


Silvester, Sir J. his evidence on 
police-rewards, 194. On the 
laws against privately wees 
41 

Small-pos, natural, case of, le, 

Smith, Sir Sydney, his defence 
of Acre, 458. His good faith 
towards Gen. Kleber, 461. 


Somnambuligm, case of 166. 


Sophocles, his plays criticized, 


120. * 
Sparrow, its sagacity, 216. 
Stealing, privately, on the laws 

against, 413. 

Suicide, opinion on, by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, 421. 
Suvarrow, Marshal, 
of, 10. : 
Sweden, See Gustavus. 


anecdotes 


T , 

Talleyrand, Prince, character @ 
by the Bonaparteans, 433. 

Tassoni, Alessandro, sketch of 
his life, 386. 

Temperature, obs. on, 64. 

Tennison, Archbishop, his arbi-- 
trary prohibition of religious 
controversy, 409. 

Terence, obs. on his plays, 471. 

Tetanus, case of, 166. 

Theatre, See Drama. 

Thirty Years’ War, detail of its 
origin and progress, 487—499; 

Tilly, Count, his battles with 
Gustav usAdolphus, and death, 
488—490. 

Tinténiac, M. de, his mission 

among the Vendéens, 232. 

Todd, Mr. on the torpedo, 391. 

Torpedo, obs. on, 391. 

Tragedy, remarks on, 117. 

Trilogy .of AEschylus, remarks 
on, 118. 

T uileries, @cene in the gardens 
of, 19. 

Tweddell, Mr. John, particulars 
of his life, writings, travels, 
and death, 1—16. 151—161. 

Two , doctrine of, applied 
to criticism, 123. 


V 
Vaughan, Dr. on tetanus, 166. 
Vendée, that country described, 
226. Detail of the war in, 
227-239: 
Vickery, the police-officer, his 
evidence on Flash-houses, 200. 
Voiture, 
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Voiture, M. his character of the William o ‘Malmesbury, accounts 


« Count-Duke Olivarez, 506. 
Woltaire, observations on his 
dramas, 124. His character 
poetically sketched, 317. 


WwW 
Wal ole, Mr. his epitaph on Mr. 
Twedadell, 4. sigs 
Walstein, Duke of Friedland, his 
campaigns, death, and cha- 
racter, 490—498. 
Mighingons General, anecdote 
2 
Water by the Head, case of, 163. 
Waterloo, battle of, narrated and 
discussed, 38—52. Particu- 
' lars respecting, from Bona- 
” parte himselfand his Generals, 


willin gton, Duke of, his conduct 
Scisecs in the campaign of 
1815, 36. His reception at 
the Parisian Opera, 363. 
French opinion of, 365. 

West, Benjamin, anecdotes of 
his early days, 250—256. 

Whitbread, Mr. his merits poeti- 
cally celebrated, 213. His 

| oa on the paeerepist 

oward, 446. 


* 








of, and of his historical works, 


342—-353- f 
- the Conqueror, his vic- 


tory at Hastings and his per- 
son described By William of 
Malmesbury, 35 ae, 5 
Wiltshire, geology of, 1 cd 
Wolfdieirich, his adventures, 68. 
Wolves, their dejéction when 
caught, 2173 
Women, satire on, in an old 
Italian poem, 526. Of Eng- 
land, their superiority of vir- 
tue, 537- 
Worms, See Latham. 
Wright, Captain, de 
Bonaparte hims 
his death, 428. 
Wryneck, sagacity of that bird, 


55° 


respecting 


Y 


Yeats, Dr. on Purpura Hemor- 
rhagica, and on Somnambul- 
ism, 166. 

York, Lunatic Asylum at, re- 
marks on, 283. 

Young, Dr. on Palpitations, 164. 
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